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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1881 


Transacting a general Banking business. 
Solicits the accounts of those desiring 
the services of a conservative Bank. 


Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $2,000,000. 
Total resources over $33,000,000 


OFFICERS 


RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-President ani [7 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President Secretary 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Treasurer 
ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 




















Graduates and professors will find that our 
location at 50 State Street in the same build- 
ing with the financial offices of the University 
and the Alumni Association, and the per- 
sonnel of our Trustees make our vaults a con- 
venient — an ultra safe—and a congenial 
place for them to keep their securities and 
transact their financial affairs. 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


40-50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, GEORGE G. BRADFORD, 
Manager Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
JOHN S. AMES GEORGE C. LEE 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 


The Pioneer Vaults of New England 
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Convevaneers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 





CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bown1tcn, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 











State Street ‘Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all three offices. 








‘Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 





CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 











ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 
EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 
TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 





THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEN 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 





—_—_ 













































IT IS EASY TO CLAIM 


It is less easy to perform. We intend to make our 
performance outdo our promise. You can test our 
ability and our willingness to serve by putting your 
banking requirements in our hands. They will be 
handled to your entire satisfaction by a carefully 
built-up organization and by a network of foreign 
affiliations covering the entire World. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


Deposits - ~ - - - $179,000,000 
Resources, over - - - $260,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


iincitinsimecieemetiasilaatineeitientes 
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WE GROW 


BECAUSE 
WE HELP 


Let us know your needs 


BOYLSTON NATIONAL BANK 


41 Bedford St., corner of Chauncy St. 
BOSTON 


Resources over nine millions 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGES 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





60 CONGRESS STREET 42 BROADWAY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 























AN ENDURING 
TRUSTEE 








IN matters pertaining to the administration of estates 
and trust funds, continuity of service is of prime 
importance. 
Our forty-eight years of independent and successful 
existence should convince the thoughtful person that 
by naming this Company executor of his will or 
trustee of his property he will insure the prompt, 
economical and capable administration of his estate. 
Let us mail you our new booklet, “ Wills and Trusts.” 


The Oldest Trust Company in Boston 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 











—_ 


The Orange Tutoring School TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


144 Halsted St., East Orange, N.J. With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
Invites attention to its comfortable dormitory accom- College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
modations, its homelike atmosphere, its excellent labor- Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
atory, its strong teaching staff, and its remarkable to Harvard officials and instructors. 
success in entrance examinations. CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
CG. CORNISH, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Principal Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
Telephone: Orange, New Jersey, 2216 Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 


Harvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a codeine p peated passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
uder certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 

sed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fifty-first year of the school began September 22, 1919. For additional information or catalogue, 


address 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















Law School of Harvard Anidversity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 


The following persons will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 
Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School will open in 1920 on Monday, September 27. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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: Tutoring for Harvard 
The Browne and Nichols Preparation by experienced teachers, with first. 


class facilities for instruction and for living 


School for Boys accommodations for pupils from a distange, 


: Address for descriptive booklet 
Cambridge, Mass. William W. Nolen, A.M. 
37th year began Sept. 22, 1919. 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. J. FRIDOLIN 





Preparatory Department for younger boys. announces the opening of a new and larger office at 

1290 Mass. Ave., y i 

Gente 14: annette, ee. ass. Ave., Harvard Square, Cambridge 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. The Square Deal Tailor 











= 
CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE bi = ri th 


‘ : finest selection and mos lusiv' 

Residence, Business and Investment Property of English Woolens in the city. Thal 
imported by us, and in single suit pat- 
terns of each design, thus avoiding dup 
licates. We employ no travellers, cater. 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS ing only to the highest class city trade, 
Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) FRANK D. SOMERS CO. 
MERCHANT TAILORS 
HARVARD SQUARE 39 YEARS AT 5 PARK STREET 











in the vicinity of the University 
































LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


66 Park Pl., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston 








Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and | 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order —.matter for Public Men, Officials, | 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others | 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, | 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts of 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


business, 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 














This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athietic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 
Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June 1. 

Annual Subscription, in advance Three Dollars. 


BINGE COMES. che vkecs, 6416 a aes Eighty-five Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop __ 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 

















Parkinson & Burr | CYRUS BREWER & Co. 


44 KILBY STREET 
53. STATE STREET 


BOSTON 
7 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Every Known Kind of Insurance 


ns 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES Telephone Main 6090 




















| ee MMM L MMMM 


| B HOTEL TOURAINE | 
N) oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, § 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- : 


You have a choice of three monghere, 


excellently conducted hotels: 
NT PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. § 


TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTS 


YOUNG'S HOTEL | 

In the financial district. World-wide : 

J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking, 
LL 
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THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty Correspondence Solicited 
270 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
? 
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WILLIAM A. MULLER, Pres. ARTHUR T. HATCH, TREAS- 


WILLIAM A. MULLER & CO. 


CORPORATION 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1847 


INSURANCE 


55 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON DEPARTMENT LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 
Sun INSURANCE OFFICE GLENS FALLS INSURANCE Co. THe EmPLovers’ LiaBiLity 
THe CONCORDIA Fire INS. Co. URBAINE FiRE INS. Co. 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
CALEDONIAN INS. CO. DORCHESTER MUTUAL FirE INS. Co. LIMITED 











ae  =—Ss«INGKLEY & WOODS 


: : FIRE 

Preparation by go oT aaa for Harvard | N Ss U RA N CG a LIABILITY 

Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. Phenom ST. a Bas. Sigg og —_ : 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 
Telephone Cambridge 627 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 

















0LD CLOTHES WANTED 
MAX KEEZER 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING 


Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, 


Automobile Insurance 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. ALSO 


Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. All Other Kinds of Insurance 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 
vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
186 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 40 Kilby Street, Boston 
TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 





ee 


Mublished 1874 = =TDURGIN, PARK & CO, 7: Richmond 416 
Market Dining Rooms °*.7in"™ 


to 7 p.m. 





- 
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30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 


ees 
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The Evidence 


How often have you said “we should have experienced 
advice on our cost accounting and production methods”, 
and then hesitated to get the necessary service from the 
outside — because you didn’t know definitely or because 
you doubted the quality of service you might receive. 


The reason for this attitude by at least nine tenths of our 
manufacturers is that many professional organizations have 
offered, while only a few were prepared to render the 
practical service that really increases production and te- 
duces cost. 


With a knowledge of the fundamentals, and broad and strong 
experience our organization is prepared to render competent, 
satisfying service that produces lasting results. 


“The evidence?” you say. It is (1) that we have rendered just 
such service to scores of representative manufacturers, (2) that we 
have built up the largest organization for constructive service, and 
the strongest, so far as we know, in the country and (3) on the 
strength of our record, we have grown from one small office in 
Boston to a national organization.. Could any concern in this field 
grow year after year except by “delivering the goods” — giving 
profitable, satisfactory service > 

If this sounds reasonable, consider what our service may mean for your business. 
Here is the service you want, from a responsible, established organization, prepared 
by training and experience to produce results. 

Ask our nearest office for our plan for a preliminary survey. This will review your 
present cost accounting and production methods, and will outline the results that can 
be accomplished by applying our service to your business. It has increased the profits 
and added greatly to the security of other enterprises. The possibilities are equally 
great for you. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
Chicago, 10 South LaSalle Stret Cleveland, Illuminating Building New York, 27 William Street 
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MAKING THE MACHINES THAT MAKE YOUR SHOES 














FACTORIES OF THE UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSET’S 


@ The great manufacturing plant of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation at Beverly, 
Massachusetts, twenty miles from Boston, has been called an Industrial City. Five thou- 
sand people are employed there. Sixteen buildings cover twenty-one acres of floor area. 
Seventy-five per cent of the wall space is given up to windows. As regards ventilation, 
sanitation, safety appliances, rest rooms, restaurant and emergency hospital, the equipment 
is right up-to-date. 


@ Not far from the factories is a social clubhouse for the employees, the equal of the best 
of country clubs, with athletic field and sport facilities of all kinds, for in this Industrial City 
work and play go hand in hand and react upon each other for the general good. _Inten- 
sive co-operation between employer and employee is here exemplified to an extent recog- 
nized the world over as a standard. 


@ More than a million pairs of boots and shoes are manufactured in this country each day 
to supply the wants of your family and of others, from kiddies to grandparents. 


@ No American industry depends upon machinery for its success to a greater extent than 
the boot and shoe industry. More than 550 different machines are used in shoemaking 
of all kinds, for shoe manufacturing is a very complex business. In the making of a Good- 
year welt shoe, for instance, there are 140 different operations. It is largely due to in- 
ventive genius and mechanical skill that American footwear to-day is the best in the world 
for style, durability and comfort. And of the dozen or more items of cost in the manufac- 
ture of a pair of shoes, the machinery cost is the only one which has not increased greatly 
in recent years, the only one which remains practically the same. 


@ The efficiency of the boot and shoe industry has never been greater than it is to-day. 
This is contributed to by the existence of a highly perfected system of shoe machinery, 
auxiliary and essential, and accompanying service —- a system and a service which are the 
result of years of intensive development and business genius constructively applied. 


@ Through its wonderful machinery products — some of them almost human in action and 
results — and far-reaching expert service the United Shoe Machinery Corporation lowers 
the cost of manufacture, simplifies the problems and facilitates the business of every shoe 
manufacturer and retailer — to the gain and advantage of the general public. 


@ These facts are not generally realized or appreciated, but they are full of human interest. 
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None Better at Arty Price 


| White House 
.Coffee and Teas 


The coming of National Prohibition will make 
a new and increased demand for both coffee 
and teas. They are wholesome and satisfy- 
ing, and their more general use will certainly 
be of material assistance in solving the great 
problems of the day. 


White House Coffee and Teas are supreme among 
their kind, and are sold in sealed air-tight packages 
that keep all goodness in, all badness out. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters Boston—Chicago 














HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 Hamitton Piace, Boston 














For Hire 


packard Twin Sires 
Touring Lars, Limousines anv Lanvaulets bp the hour, dap, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


€clephones, Back Bap 4006-4007 Frank FACCANMN, 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mus 


— 
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A LABRADOR 


DOCTOR 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. 

The life story of Labrador’s famous mis- 
sionary doctor. ‘The finest autobiography 
that has appeared since ‘The Education of 
Henry Adams.’” — Richmond News Leader. 


Illustrated. $4.00 net. 


PORTRAITS OF 
AMERICAN WOMEN 


By Gamaliel Bradford 
The author of “Confederate Portraits” 
studies Abigail Adams, Sarah Ripley, Mary 
Lyon, Harriet B. Stowe, Margaret Fuller, 
Louisa Alcott, Frances Willard, and Emily 
Dickinson. 


TUVUTUTUN UNO ON ON ON OOOO OOOO OOO OOOCO OOOO OO OD ONO UOMO OOOO ONG OKO OO OOO ODEO COCOEN COON ELON OCU ENON OOOO CON OCOOUOOAOCYEOCOOOCOOOOOOOCOEVOOEOS COND COVOUOVODOOOOCOCUOOCO CECT OTOTOTOT OOOO OOOO ESTO 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


LIFE OF 


=| in American literature.” 





WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER’S 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 


“It is a discriminating biography, well planned and delightfully 
written. Everybody should read it.” — George Wharton Pepper 
in the Boston Transcript. “Altogether a splendid book; the 
inspiring record of an epic figure. 
could be compelled to read it.” — Baltimore Sun. 


I wish every American 


Illustrated. $5.00 net. 


A GOLDEN AGE 
OF AUTHORS 


By William Webster Ellsworth 
“It’s the most fascinating, readable book 
of recollections I ever got hold of.—I 
would n’t have missed it for the world.” 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Illustrated. $3.75 net. 


MY GENERATION 


An Autobiographical 
Interpretation 


By William Jewett Tucker 

The President Emeritus of Dartmouth 
has been an influential leader in religious 
and educational movements, and his auto- 
biography is an illuminating interpretation 
of America’s spiritual and intellectual devel- 
opment. 

Illustrated. $4.00 net. 


FORMER SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S 


JOHN MARSHALL 


NOW COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES 
The first two volumes of this great work were hailed as “An 
=| achievement in writing history dramatically that has no parallel 
= In the two final volumes Marshall’s 


| work on the Supreme Bench is adequately described for the 
=| first time, and his great judicial decisions presented with their 


complete historical background. 


MATA TAAHTALIT 


Illustrated, Vols. III and IV, $10.00 net; the set of four vols., $20.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


TUNVVUUUUUUOOULD ALUN AANA 
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Distinctive Fiction 


Books on the Drama 





Burned Bridges 


By Bertranp W. SINCLAIR 
“A well told novel of the Canadian Northwest 
with a manly hero and a splendid heroine.’’— New 
York Times. $1.60 net 


The Box With Broken Seals 


By E. Puitiirs OppENHEIM 
A thrilling narrative of international intrigue. 
$1.75 net 


The Greater Glory 


By Witiram Dup_ey PELLEY 
“This novel of a New England town stands in the 
front rank of the books of the year.’—Boston 
Herald. 1.75 net 


Rim o’ the World 


By B. M. Bower 
An engrossing tale of cattle-rustlers in Idaho. 
-60 net 


The Exploits of Bilge and Ma 
By Peter CLark MACFARLANE 
Foreword by Rear Admiral Sims, U.S. N. 
Humorous tales of the U. S. Destroyer Fleet. 

$1.60 net 


The Owner of the Lazy D 


By WivuiaM Patterson WHITE 
“The most stirring Wild West story that has been 
published for many a year.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
$1.60 net 


Books on the Thar 








The Last Four Months: How 
the War Was Won 


By Majyor-Generat Sir F. Maurice 
This militar; ya tells how Foch became 
neralissimo, how he beat Ludendorff and drove 


the Germans out of France. $2.50 net 


Gun Fodder: The Diary of 


Four Years of War 


By Major A. Hamitton Gisss,R. A. 

A record of four years with the English Fighting 
Forces, by the younger brother of Cosmo Hamilton, 

and Philip Gibbs. $2.00 net 


Russia White or Red 


By Ottver M. Sayer 
A vivid narrative of life in Russia under the 


Representative One-Act Plays 


by American Dramatists 


Selected by Marcaret G. Mayorca 
Contains the. complete text of twenty-four one- 
act plays for Little Theatres. $2.50 net 


The Theatre— Advancing 


By Epwarp Gorpon CraiG 
A stimulating book on the theatre, by the son of 
Ellen Terry. $2.00 net 


The Russian Theatre Under 


the Revolution 


By Otiver M. Sayer 
The first complete record in English of the fore- 
most dramatic movement of our time. $2.50 net 


Dunsany the Dramatist 
(New revised edition) 
By Epwarp Hace Bierstapt 


A new revised edition of the only biography of 
this famous Irish play wright. $2.00 net 


HMiscellaneous Books 
Health Through Will Power 


By James J. Watsu, M. D. 
Dr. Walsh shows the preventive and curative 
power of will upon coughs, colds, rheumatism, ete. 
$1.50 net 








Memories of a Musical Career 
By Ciara KatTHLeen Rocers 
(CLARA Dorta) 


The nanabingety of a well known opera and 
concert singer—Clara Doria. $4.00 net 


Jonathan Trumbull, Governor 


of Connecticut (1769-1784) 


By his great-great-grandson 
JonaATHAN TRUMBULL 


The _ biography of the Revolutionary War Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. $4.00 net 


Unhappy Far-Off Things 


By Lorp Dunsany 
These pen pictures of the War’s destruction are 
gems of literature. $1.25 net 


The Burgess Bird Book 
for Children 


By THornton W. Burcess 
“This new bird book with its 58 colored illustra- 
tions by Louis Agassiz Fuertes is the best bird 
book for children I have ever seen.”—Dr, William 


GIFT BOW 








— it 


Bolshevik Regime. $2.50 net T. Hornaday. $2.50 net 














Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Executor of your will 








Why appoint a Trust Company? 
BECAUSE — 


It is a permanent institution. 
It is never sick or off duty. 
It specializes in trust business. 


Its sole aim is to carry out the terms of your 
will efficiently and without prejudice. 


There are other reasons—let these suffice here— 
which are contained in our booklet, “Concerning 
Trusts and Wills.” A copy sent on request. 


Old Colony Trust Compary 
Down-town Office 
17 Court Street 


Temple Place Branch Bay State Branch 
52 Temple Place 222 Boylston Street 








MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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A Gateway — Electrical 


NLY a forty-foot gateway bounded by two 
brick pilasters and ornamental lamps, but 
unlike any other gateway in the entire world. 


For back of it is the General Electric Company’s 
main office building, accommodating 2300 em- 
ployees. And just next door is its laboratory 
with the best equipment for testing, standard- 
izing and research at the command of capable 
engineers. Then down the street—a mile long 
—are other buildings where everything elec- 
trical, from the smallest lamp socket to the 
huge turbines for electrically propelled battle- 
ships, is made by the 20,000 electrical workers 
who daily stream through. 


Illustrated bulletin, 


several plants, will be mailed upon request. 


What a story this gate would tell, if it could, 
of the leaders of the electrical industry and 
business, of ambassadors from other institu- 
tions and from foreign lands. 


The story would be the history of electric 
lighting, electric transportation, electric indus- 
trials and electricity in the home. 


This gateway, as well as the research, en- 
gineering, manufacturing and commercial 
resources back of it, is open to all who are 
working for the betterment of the electrical 
industry. 


Y-863, describing the company’s 


Address 


General Electric Company, Desk 43, Schenectady, N. Y. 


eneral@Electric 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


Company 


Sales Offices in 95.1001 
all large cities. 
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“ RECONSTRUCTION.” 
By ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, ’86. 


\ HAT, before the war, was called “social reform” is now called 

“reconstruction.” “Reconstruction” means to every social 
reformer the reconstruction of society in accordance with his own 
peculiar notions of what society ought to be. It is a cant term in 
high favor with professional philanthropists, welfare-workers, and 
socialistic Christians. 

If ever two human beings yearned for “reconstruction”’ they were 
Adam and Eve after they had been driven from the Garden of Eden. 
The Lord God had pronounced sentence on Adam — “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 


bread till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken; 
for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” Contrast this life 
of toil and sweat and sorrow with life in the Paradise Lost: 


“*Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
Under a tuft of shade that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain-side, 
They sat them down; and after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than sufficed 
To recommend cool Zephyr, and make ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damasked with flowers. 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream; 
Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they.” 
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- Yet the very words the tempting serpent spake to Eve were con- 
firmed by the Lord God himself: “And the Lord God said, Behold the 
man is become as one of us to know good and evil.” What our pious 
ancestors believed to have been the fall of man was in truth the be- 
ginning of his rise. All hope of progress lay in the knowledge of good 
and evil which he sometime gained. Thenceforth by slow — painfully 
slow — evolutionary processes he was to advance in morals and all 
those attributes that raise him above the beasts. Moral perceptions 
and self-control were to take the place of brutish instincts. 

Like many beasts man was gregarious. It was as a member of 
society that he must develop physically, intellectually, and morally. 
Society was as much a part of his environment as the jungle is part of 
the environment of the tiger. To society man must adapt himself. We 
cannot conceive of man except as a member of society, nor of morals 
that are not social as well as personal. Indeed, the very word “morals” 
implies the existence of society. 

The gregarious beasts do by instinct many things that men do by 
intelligence and will. When the beasts do them we marvel at the won- 
drous workings of nature. When men of their own free will do things 
of the same sort we recognize moral virtue. It seems clear that the 
instincts of beasts and the morals of men have been developed by the 
operation of the same great law of life and progress — natural selection 
and the survival of the fit. 

We need not philosophize on how primitive man or the first herd of 
— let us say — buffaloes was created. But, given a nation of men and 
a herd of buffaloes it is interesting to compare the instincts of the latter 
with the morals of the former. The instincts may be divided into 
those that preserve the individual, those that preserve the young, and 
those that preserve the herd. They all have their counterparts in the 
" personal, domestic, and social virtues of man. Your beast is clean, is 
temperate, avoids things that expose him to disease or impair his 
strength — in short, he “keeps himself fit.” He practises what in man 
are the personal virtues. The male beast protects the female and is 
tender of his young. The female will defend her young at all hazards. 
Thus the beast practises what in man are domestic virtues. The beast 
maintains friendly and, on the whole, peaceful relations with his kind, 
is quick to scent danger and give the alarm, and is ready to battle with 
the common foe. The bulls that form in circle around the cows and 
calves to drive off beasts of prey are in a very practical way true patriots, 
like Frenchmen fighting Prussians on the bloodstained fields of France. 
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All these things are matters of instinct, but the instincts have to 
exist and do their work or the individual buffalo and the herd on 
which he is dependent perish. Consequently those individuals, and the 
offspring of those individuals, that possess or inherit the necessary in- 
stincts or, in other words, those that are fit, are constantly sur- 
viving. The unfit are constantly perishing. Those herds composed of 
individuals that possess the necessary gregarious instincts survive. 
Those herds not so composed perish. In this way the useful instincts 
are maintained and strengthened. 

Among civilized men morality takes the place of instinct. It is main- 
tained and improved in the same way and by the operation of the 
same law. Intelligence, an inherited preference for good rather than 
evil, sufficient strength of will, patience, energy, independence, and 
self-control to do that which is perceived to be right, constitute what 
we moderns call character. A man must be moral, he must possess and 
exercise those qualities which constitute character, in order to be at 
the same time a healthy intelligent man and a useful member of so- 
ciety. He must be moral or he must die. If a man’s morality fails him 
he perishes like a beast whose instincts fail him. The wages of sin is 
physical as well as spiritual death. The constant survival of those 
individuals and of those stocks that possess the qualities of body, 
mind, and heart which enable them to practise the moral virtues, and 
who do in fact practise them, coupled with the constant extinction of 
those individuals and stocks that are unable or fail to be good, is what 
maintains morality in a people, and brings about moral progress. 
Suspend or obstruct the operation of the natural law and degeneration 
inevitably sets in. 

In civilized society moral qualities are much more important than 
physical qualities. But even in civilized society a certain average of 
health and physical strength must be maintained. This average can- 
not be maintained without selection made either by natural laws or by 
state authority. We are nowhere near the point where we are ready to 
let a public board of eugenics make the selection — No; the mysteries 
of human nature are too appalling; man is too complex; the physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual powers that make the useful citizen are 
combined in too many different ways; obvious infirmities that seem 
fatal to usefulness are too often overcome; weaknesses that wreck 
a man’s life are too often hidden. We would not for a moment entrust 
any public board with the power to decide who may and who may not 
marry. We must leave the maintenance of the health and strength of 
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our people to the care of natural laws. And if we must leave to natural 
laws a comparatively simple matter like health and strength, then all 
the more must we leave to natural laws the maintenance of morality. 

Morals in the sense in which I have been discussing them are obvi- 
ously utilitarian. The test of fitness is moral and physical ability to 
make a successful struggle against moral and physical difficulties — 
to preserve health, earn a living, and provide for one’s wife and 
children. It is in this homely struggle with things of the earth earthy, 
it is in this adaptation of human conduct to the stern necessities of 
human existence, that fundamental morality and those qualities which 
constitute character are developed in the individuals composing the 
great masses of mankind. It is no mere accident that races inhabiting 
the so-called temperate zones, where the earth is “cursed for their 
sakes” are not only more hardy, but more moral, than those inhabit- 
ing the tropics, where the breezes are always balmy and the “compliant 
boughs” yield “nectarine fruits” so that men can be lazy and _thrift- 
less without being starved with cold or hunger. 

While to my mind expediency and utility explain morals, I am no 
utilitarian. I do not believe that morals find their only sanction in 
utility. While utility determines whether conduct is good or bad, I 
believe that our obligation to be good rests on the will of a loving God. 
It is expedient, for instance, to be temperate. Temperance makes us 
happier ourselves and more useful to our neighbors. It is our duty to 
be temperate because in that way we serve society, and by serving so- 
ciety serve God. Nor do I mean to underestimate the potency of reli- 
gion in forming character. Religion strengthens our will to do right, it 
encourages us to mend our ways and begin anew, it inspires, it con- 
soles. It almost works miracles in making men who without it would 
be morally weak and socially useless, both strong and useful citizens. 
But we have to deal’ with the general, not the exceptional — the 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repentance rather than the 
one sinner that repenteth. As a rule men must attain something in the 
way of character before they can profit by religion. My meaning is 
illustrated by the parable of the sower. “The good ground are they, 
which in an honest and good heart, having heard the Word, keep it, 
and bring forth fruit with patience.” Without the aid of a true reli- 
gion and in spite of a false religion many men in ancient Greece and 
Rome were of “honest and good heart,” their lives were moral and their 
characters lofty. These men were produced by the operation of 
natural laws, and the natural law; to us most plain, is the law of nat- 
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ural selection. It is written that “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, thy 
God,” but this it seems to me is exactly what we do when we go about 
to obstruct the operation of a natural law by which men of honest and 
good heart have been created heretofore, and expect God to create 
them hereafter by some sort of miracle. I wonder at those socialistic 
Christians who face with calmness the awful truth that of immortal 
souls many are called but few chosen, and at the same time are wholly 
unable to face the possibility of social failure which means pain and 
suffering only in this world. I could not believe in the love of God if I 
thought it cruel on the part of His vicegerent the king or a democratic 
government to refrain from obstructing the operation of a natural law 
by means of which and throughout the ages God himself has been 
creating man not only as an animal but as a moral and righteous being. 
One who says anything nowadays for the law of natural selection is 
suspected of a kind of brutality hostile to the spirit of the age. He is 
even suspected of acquiescing in the German theory that the same law 
of natural selection which obtains among the beasts and which de- 
mands that the stronger pack of wolves destroy the weaker holds good 
among civilized states. I do not subscribe to any such theory. On the 
contrary I attach supreme importance to the good characters of the in- 
dividuals composing the state. I despise national strength or efficiency 
unless based on individual morality. I hate and dread a state that 
sacrifices individual morality in order to secure military or commer- 
cial supremacy. I stand for natural selection among the family stocks 
of which a permanent society is composed. I stand for a relentless 
but orderly and peaceful operation of the law of natural selection 
among freemen and the families of freemen living under free and equal 
institutions. And I am satisfied that a democratic state cannot endure 
if the operation of that law be obstructed to any substantial extent. 
Our great-great-grandfathers knew nothing about the law of natura] 
selection. If you had told them of it they would have thought you a 
blasphemer. And yet it is a curious fact that the principles of “ Liberty 
and Equality” on which they founded our government are the only 
principles which permit the law to work. The fathers perceived the 
priceless value of liberty — individual liberty. They perceived that 
you could not have liberty if government compelled any class to sup- 
port another class. Peasants could not be free if they were compelled 
to work or pay taxes for the benefit of an upper class. Nor could those 
who rose in society be free if the proletariat could compel them to 
work or pay taxes, not for the common good, but for the special benefit 
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of the poor. Rich and poor, wise and simple, must be equally free in 
respect to their conduct and their property. This was what the fathers 
meant by equality. They meant not only equality before the law, but 
equality in respect of taxes and all other burdens imposed by govern- 
ment. They meant that there should be no special or class legislation 
whatsoever. A poor man who cannot make a decent living under this 
system cannot be said to enjoy liberty, in the sense that he finds in it 
pleasure or comfort. The liberty to take a drink is of no value to a 
drunkard. But if a man is unable to use his liberty with a reasonable 
degree of success, then we are forced to the conclusion that he himself 
is of no use in a free self-governing community. We cannot knock his 
brains out. We do not want to do that. But we could much better 
afford to support him in a Newport palace than try to make useful 
citizens out of him and his children by imposing a burden on the rest 
of society for their support, leaving him free to beget more children 
and to exercise the franchise. Such kinds of social reform inevitably 
destroy morality and render self-government impossible. 

Much of our modern reform means nothing but public charity di- 
rected and dispensed by the very classes who are its direct beneficiaries. 
This sort of thing is utterly incompatible with wise and efficient popu- 
lar government. A special and personal as opposed to a general and 
public interest in candidates and legislation corrupts the voter, de- 
stroys the last vestige of sanctity in the ballot, and breeds demagogues 
as the sun breeds maggots in a dead dog. We are already seeing the 
dire effects of class legislation in the character of our politics and in the 
characters of our public men. An illustration in point is furnished by 
the enactment of the notorious Adamson Bill. 

The survival of the fit implies the extinction of the unfit. It is a 
hard, unmerciful proposition, but if it is a sound proposition it must be 
faced like other hard things — like disease, taxes, death. People do 
not like to face it. They say that the survival of the fit might work 
tolerably well if all men enjoyed equal external advantages like wealth 
and education. Hence the demand for “‘equality of opportunity.” 
Those who demand equality of opportunity do not seem to realize 
that if everybody had an equal opportunity no one would have any 
opportunity at all. All men cannot be rich, learned, and cultivated. 
If all are to enjoy equal opportunities, all must be poor, ignorant, and 
uncultivated. The demand for equality of opportunity ignores the fact 
that men exert themselves not only for their own benefit, but for the 
benefit of their children and grandchildren. The normal man has been 
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an object of care and solicitude to his parents and grandparents. His 
children and grandchildren are objects of solicitude to him. Society 
therefore should not be conceived of as consisting of the men alive at 
any given time, but as consisting of families or stocks, lasting for at 
least five generations. It is with reference to these stocks that the law of 
natural selection works, taking many years to accomplish its results, 
and producing the great inequalities which are absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of a highly civilized modern state. The commandment 
that “Thou shalt not covet” anything that is thy neighbor’s was 
never more imperative and never less heeded than it is to-day. 

Great inequalities are, I say, necessary for the welfare of a modern 
state. In any highly organized society there are things to be done by 
mental and moral effort and by the exertion of exceptional skill and 
exceptional ability as well as by physical labor and the exercise of 
those capacities with which ordinary men are endowed. There must, 
therefore, be rich and poor, learned and ignorant, cultivated and vul- 
gar; in short, there must be classes. But classes are very different from 
castes. Where men are free and equal the social pot is always boiling, 
some going rapidly to the top, others rapidly to the bottom, some fami- 
lies working their way by slow degrees into the upper classes, others 
either dying out, or slowly subsiding. And when men work themselves 
into an upper class, the struggle for survival does not stop by any 
means. The duties become higher and more formidable; the tempta- 
tions less gross, but more numerous, more subtle, more powerful. “It 
is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God” or rear descendants who can either 
win or retain positions in the foremost ranks of society. 

Wealth, learning, cultivation are not sought for themselves but for 
the opportunities they afford. It is the hope of securing these opportu- 
nities, for one’s self, one’s children and children’s children, that stimu- 
lates exertion and encourages self-denial. Without this hope men would 
not exert or deny themselves nearly so much. With it comes the strug- 
gle that we call competition. It is not a happy word because it suggests 
personal antagonism. But in a well-governed society, competition is 
striving not strife, and success is seldom won at the expense of one’s 
neighbors and almost never at the expense of the community. On the 
contrary, very few men win success without helping all other strug- 
gling human beings to reach their respective goals. A man with one 
talent can use it to much greater advantage where there are men with 
two and three. The poor are not nearly so wretched, the ignorant not 
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nearly so benighted, as they would be if there were no millionaires, no 
learned scholars, and no people of taste and refinement. This is be- 
cause neither wealth, learning, nor cultivation can be enjoyed unless 
used in ways beneficial to the community. Unless so used the pos- 
sessors of them are social delinquents and their stocks are doomed. 
Vicious or worthless individuals are of course plentiful and may thrive 
for a time, but vicious or worthless families that thrive for several 
generations are unknown. We could doubtless make those who con- 
stitute what has been called “the submerged tenth’ happier for a 
brief space if we deprived the upper classes of those superior opportuni- 
ties they now enjoy by reason of the wealth, education, and cultivation 
which they themselves have acquired, or which their fathers and grand- 
fathers strove to acquire for their benefit, but in the process we should 
wreck society by destroying great incentives to effort and self-denial. 

It may easily be imagined that I have little sympathy with much 
that goes by the name of “‘reconstruction.”’ The social reforms loudly 
urged touch the poor at every point from the cradle to the grave. They 
are even pre-natal and posthumous. They begin with the public care 
of the poor man’s mother before his birth. They provide for his widow 
and children after his death. They nurse and doctor him during 
infancy. They care for his eyes, ears, teeth, and nose while he is in 
school. They give him vocational training and a college education. 
Through public employment bureaus they find him a job. If he takes 
to farming, they lend him money on easy terms. If he works for wages, 
they secure him “‘a living wage.”” They give him a sanitary house to 
live in and parks and playgrounds in which he and his family may dis- 
port themselves. They secure for him short hours of labor and proper 
working conditions. They give him representation on boards of direc- 
tors, not because he can be of assistance in directing the business, but 
in order that he may look out for his own interests. They insure him 
against accident and unemployment. And when he becomes super- 
annuated they give him an old-age pension. I marshal these proposed 
reforms, not for the purpose of wholesale condemnation, but for the 
purpose of showing what a formidable array they make. I condemn 
them in so far as they destroy equality and in so far as they proceed on 
the theory that society owes any man or class of men a duty to give 
him or them what it does not give in equal measure to all other men 
and all other classes. I pronounce that a bad reform which renders any 
class habitually more dependent on society than are other classes for 
their livelihood and the support of their families. Take, for example, the 
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housing of the poor. Government may properly make laws that for- 
bid the building of unsanitary tenements and may prescribe the amount 
of light and air that each occupant shall have. But if decent houses 
cost more to build and maintain, the tenants should pay a higher 
rent — they should pay for what they get. Except as paupers the poor 
should not be housed at the public expense. We are all dependent on 
society but ought to be equally so. It is the proper function of govern- 
ment to help all alike by laws enacted for the common good, without 
disturbing equality. You can add an equal amount to both sides of 
an equation without destroying it. But when you give some people, 
however needy they may be, direct assistance that you do not give 
to all, you are committing what to my mind is an unpardonable sin 
‘against personal freedom, against popular government, against society, 
and against God. 

I cannot accept for a moment the theory expressed by Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in his “industrial creed,” recently declared to a won- 
dering and possibly admiring world: “I believe,” said he, “that every 
man is entitled to an opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper working conditions; to a decent 
home, to the opportunity to play, to learn, to worship, and to love, as 
well as to toil, and that the responsibility rests as heavily upon indus- 
try as upon government or society to see that these conditions and 
opportunities prevail.” 

Mr. Rockefeller is a social universalist. He believes that social sal- 
vation is possible not for each but for all. He believes that it is the 
duty of society to save those who, on equal terms with their fellows, 
cannot save themselves. He would create an industrial Garden of 
Eden in which the laboring classes could never produce men of strong 
character. They would be like children of Adam who had eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, but had been allowed to abide in the original Eden; 
who, relieved of the stern necessity of doing right at their peril, would 
have remained as devoid of morals as the “bears, tigers, ounces, pards” 
forever gambolling before them. Milton’s vision of Paradise was re- 
trospective. Rockefeller’s is prospective. Both “are such stuff as 
dreams are made on” — childish, material, sensual dreams. They 
appeal to no one who knows what liberty is or truly loves it. After 
fighting a war for liberty it is a little disconcerting to find philanthro- 
pists and demagogues bent on destroying liberty with a mighty good 
chance of succeeding in their amiable effort. 

It must be presumed in favor of our radical reformers that they 
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attach vastly more importance to character than to mere numbers or 
the “creature comforts” of the masses. It must be presumed that they 
exalt character above all else. Exalting character above all else they 
must cherish those social and political institutions which not only 
give every individual the liberty but impose on him the obligations 
and responsibilities that are inseparable from liberty and are neces- 
sary for the growth of character. 

In a democratic state such institutions must be preserved at all 
hazards. Given a democratic form of government and it is idle to de- 
bate whether the state exists for man or man for the state. A democra- 
tic state must of necessity exist for man because its strength and virtue 
depend altogether on the strength and virtue of its individual citizens. 
We often personify a nation and speak of its soul or its spirit. This is 
a mere figure of speech. We mean the souls and spirits of the men and 
women who control the nation’s thought and the nation’s action. 

Hence it is that any government of the people and by the people in 
order to endure must needs produce in each succeeding generation men 
whose high characters qualify them to lead wisely and men whose good 
characters render them amenable towise leadership, and must produce 
such leaders and such followers in numbers sufficient not only to con- 
trol the government while they live, but to maintain and hand down 
to the next generation the social and political institutions by which 
they themselves have been produced. How large these numbers must 
be, what proportion they must bear to the whole population, no one 
can tell. A few wise leaders, recognized and supported by less thana 
majority of all the people, may be able to exert a controlling influ- 
ence in public affairs. But, whatever the requisite proportion may 
be, it can be maintained only by natural selection and natural selection 
can operate only under a system of liberty and equality. 

These propositions cannot be refuted by emotional imaginings. 
They can be refuted only by cold calm reason. Unless refuted they 
have certain obvious corollaries: Because the soul or character of man 
is essentially personal and individual we must all be ardent individual- 
ists; because “industrial democracy” and all other socialistic schemes, 
being designed not only to remove physical and economic restraints 
from the socially unfit but to sustain them and encourage them to pro- 


pagate, are opposed to the great natural law of moral life and moral 
progress, we cannot call them progressive; because our free self-govern- 
ing society must be preserved not only for the sake of our own poster- 
ity but for the sake of humanity, we cannot tolerate class legislation 
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but must rally to the support of liberty and equality — liberty and 
equality in the old-fashioned sense. 

The equality of our fathers may be an old-fashioned institution, but 
it is not nearly so old-fashioned as the institution of private property 
or the institution of marriage. And as those who value our civiliza- 
tion will do nothing to render private property insecure; as those who 
value the family will do nothing to weaken the institution of marriage; 
so those who value personal liberty and popular government will do 
nothing to impair or destroy equality. 


THE HARVARD UNIT, R.A.M.C. (1)! 
By HUGH CABOT, ’94, C.M.G., LizuTeNnant-CoLonet, R.A.M.C. 


Former OrriceER CoMMANDING No. 22 Generat Hosprrtat, B.E.F. 


b jews closing months of 1917 found the Harvard Unit still carrying 
on at No. 22 General Hospital, B.E.F., but far stronger and 
more efficient than at any previous period. During the fighting season 
of 1917 wider opportunities had been available to the officers to see 
service in Forward Areas. Three or four “Surgical Teams” had been 
‘up the line” constantly from about the middle of July until the close 
of fighting in December. This not only gave a wider and rounder 
experience to the operating surgeons, but enabled the other members 
of these teams — the anesthetists and the team sisters — to get an 
insight into the handling of casualties at Forward Stations and 
thereby a perspective which enabled them to carry out their work on 
L..or €; () 

The practice of drawing “Surgical Teams” from the General Hos- 
pitals on L. of C. in anticipation of increased pressure during heavy 
fighting was essentially a development of 1917. Tried on a small scale 
in the previous year on the Somme, it was clearly demonstrated that 
the only method of meeting the tremendous pressure during heavy 
fighting was to move officers in this way up to the C.C.S.’s (3), and 

1 Abbreviations. 

1. R.A.M.C. — Royal Army Medical Corps. 

2. L. of C. — Lines of Communication. 
. C.C.S. — Casualty Clearing Station. 
. D.G. — Director General. 
. M.O. — Medical Officer. 

3. E.M.O. — Embarkation Medical Officer. 
. D.D.M.S. — Deputy Director Medical Service. 
. N.C.O. — Non-Commissioned Officer. 
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thus not only increase the amount of work done there but to a consid- 
erable extent relieve the strain upon the hospitals farther back. The 
credit for this development belongs entirely to Major General Sir 
Anthony Bowlby, Chief Surgical Consultant of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force, on the whole the most remarkable medical officer whom 
it was our fortune to meet in France. A very senior man, one of the 
older surgeons at “ Barts,”’ he had seen service in the Boer War as a 
Consultant and brought to the problems of this war not only a knowl- 
edge of war surgery from the point of view of an experienced civil sur- 
geon, but also a very profound understanding of human nature in 
general and of general officers in particular. The position of Surgical 
Consultant in the British Army, and I take it in all other armies, is 
rather ill-defined, his function being to be familiar with existing con- 
ditions in his areas and to suggest methods of improvement. The 
weakness of his position lies in the fact that he has no power to enforce 
changes that he thinks desirable nor in fact any important ability to 
give orders at all. His power, such as it is, depends upon his ability to 
persuade the executive medical officer to whose staff he is attached of 
the desirability of change. This has often largely limited the usefulness 
of surgical consultants, as in their proper desire to avoid friction they 
have failed to get action. In spite, however, of these handicaps, which 
bear quite as heavily upon the Chief Surgical Consultant as upon his 
more humble brethren, Sir Anthony Bowlby was a real power. A most 
charming gentleman, an optimist in the highest sense of the word, a 
raconteur of exceptional ability, a surgeon of remarkable soundness, he 
rarely failed to persuade those whose business it was to give the neces- 
sary orders that the changes or requirements which he suggested 
would be desirable. His general method of procedure was to circulate 
widely through the Stations in the Forward Areas talking to every- 
body, picking up miscellaneous information with due regard to its 
availability for engaging stories, and generally acquainting himself 
with the problems. In pursuit of knowledge he would often wander 
widely around L. of C., gossiping with the surgeons, lunching at the 
messes, at which he was always a most welcome guest, and finally re- 
turning to G.H.Q., where having come to his own conclusions, he 
would lay them before the D.G. (4) in so convincing a manner as to 
command attention always, and support as a rule. But his effect upon 
the Army Medical Service did not rest wholly upon his ability as an 
organizer or his skill as consultant. The work of any organization like 
the R.A.M.C. depends not a little upon its state of mind, on what may 
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1. Entrance to covered trench between the wards. 5. Officers’ quarters in chicken coops sent from 
2. General view of **C Lines’’ after the Hospital America. 
was hutted, 4. Camouflage on cook house painted by Chinese 
Labor Battalions. 


1. Camouflage on end of operating theatre, paint- 3. View of **C Lines” above the hutted area. 
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perhaps be covered by that much abused word “ morale.” Sir Anthony 
came and went, often with precipitate haste, but leaving behind him 
an aroma of optimism and cheerfulness mixed with an increased desire 
to work, largely based upon delicate suggestions which he would let 
drop merely as obiter dicta in the course of conversation of what So- 
and-so was doing at such and such a Station. No matter how badly 
things might be going, in fact he always radiated optimism. Of the 
many British officers to whom the Harvard Unit is indebted, none 
will, I think, rank so high or remain so long in our memories, as Sir 
Anthony Bowlby. He early recognized that here was a source of 
energy, of reasonable skill, 4nd of great desire to work, and he supplied 
many opportunities, which would not have otherwise been available 
for broader experience both for officers and nursing staff. 

Thus after fighting quieted down in 1917, No. 22 General may be 
said to have had a first-class experience and to be well equipped for 
the heavy strain to which it was even then evident that the British 
Line was certain to be subjected during the succeeding and what 
proved to be the final year of the War. In December, 1917, Officers 
Commanding Units on L. of C. were advised from G.H.Q. that the 
British Army in France had been seriously depleted in the fighting of 
that year, that it was considerably outnumbered even at that time, 
that German divisions were coming from the Eastern Front in increas- 
ing numbers, and that every effort should be used to keep in France 
every available man who might otherwise have been evacuated to 
England and to leave no stone unturned to bring him into a state of 
reasonable fitness by the early spring. Units stationed on L. of C. were 
combed out thoroughly of all men who could be used for fighting pur- 
poses; and their places filled with older men or men unfit for active 
service on account of previous wounds. 

The winter of ’17—’18 was the mildest of the War, a fact which, 
though it probably diminished the incidence of sickness in the armies 
and therefore to that extent increased the number of men available 
for the spring fighting, was unfavorable to the Allies in that the Ger- 
mans were able to move troops freely behind their lines in areas which 
ordinarily would have been impassable on account of mud during this 
season and were able to stage their first heavy drive on the British lines 
more than a month earlier than would have been possible under 
ordinary conditions. 

The Unit was fortunate in acquiring early in 1918 the services of 
Captain (afterwards Major) O’Connor, a young British officer who 
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had seen service with the Bedfords as battalion M.O. (5) during the 
earlier part of the War and had more recently been E.M.O. (6) at 
Remy Siding during 1917. An Irishman of rare evenness of temper 
with great executive capacity and unusual ability to get on with every 
one, he filled the difficult pesition of Registrar for this Unit to the 
Queen’s taste. The position of the Registrar is a dual one. He is ex- 
officio Company Officer and as such in charge of personnel. He must 
also conduct the intricate business of keeping track of admission and 
discharge of casualties, seeing that the daily communications with the 
D.D.M.S. (7) are strictly accurate and also that the frequent code 
messages to the War Office in regard té the condition of seriously 
wounded men are promptly and accurately sent. On top of all this he 
was saddled with the business of providing accommodations for 
wounded when the hospital was under heavy pressure and of satisfying 
the universally unreasonable requests of the Chief Surgeon and Officer 
Commanding for accommodations. As this Unit was American in 
many of its habits of mind, particularly in its unwillingness to refuse 
work and its willingness to take considerable chances rather than 
appear to be full to capacity, it had up to this time been a perfectly 
impossible business to get a British officer who could comply with 
army regulations and keep track of the American disposition. 
O’Connor did both to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, and 
much credit for the large numbers of casualties handled during the last 
year of the War belongs to him. 

With the rapid retirement of the Fifth Army in front of Amiens in 
the last week of March, 1918, the C.C.S.’s in that region were of ne- 
cessity evacuated and largely out of business. Only a few — two or 
three — were captured, but others had to be moved so far and so 
frequently that their ability to handle casualties was very slight and 
the general hospitals on L. of C. became during this period immense 
clearing stations. The chief difference in the organization of a C.C.5. 
and a general hospital is that while the former expects during heavy 
fighting to work continuously throughout the twenty-four hours, the 
general hospitals had been supposed to complete their day’s work more 
or less in twelve hours, and, except for the business of taking and dis- 
charging convoys during the night, ought not to be actively busy. 
No such plan of organization could have stood the strain during this 
German offensive and reorganization involving day and night shifts 
became inevitable. The stories which ornament the daily press of 
medical officers and nursing sisters who work for days on end without 
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sleep are largely fiction and have no place in an organization which 
expects or is expected to continue to turn out good work in bulk for 
any considerable period. The change to a clearing station basis in- 
volved two complete staffs for the operating theatre, consisting of a 
nursing sister in charge of the theatre, three or four surgical teams con- 
sisting of a surgeon, anesthetist, team sister and two orderlies, an 
N.C.O. in charge of orderlies and stretcher-bearers for the theatre, and 
a clerk whose business it was to see that the operation books were 
kept up to date and that the Field Medical cards were properly filled 
out. It also involved a team to take charge of incoming convoys in 
order that the casualties might be rapidly looked over and decision 
promptly come to as to how many would require immediate operation 
and what cases could be sent promptly to England or less promptly to 
Convalescent Dépéts. This team ordinarily consisted of an M.O. 
whose decisions were final, one or two nursing sisters to help with 
dressings and “‘ paper work,” and an N.C.O. and two or three orderlies 
to see that the procession of wounded “processed” continuously and 
did not get lost in the shuffle. This team was generally expected to do 
twenty-four hours’ duty but commonly succeeded in getting sufficient 
allowance of sleep and food at odd times to keep going. During heavy 
fighting it was perhaps the hardest worked team in the outfit, but 
under such conditions it is inevitable that evacuations will be held up 
at certain periods, thereby allowing the hospital to become choked and 
more or less stationary for a day or more at a time. 

Unexpectedly to the uninitiated, in periods of heaviest fighting the 
casualties are less severe. This is due to the fact that particularly 
when things are going badly and the Line is falling back, only those 
wounded who can provide their own transport are likely to get early 
to the Dressings Stations. During the darkest days of March and 
April, the great bulk of casualties were so-called “sitting cases” — 
which means that they had a more or less good pair of legs and could 
move themselves when no transport was available. In theory, casu- 
alties arrive on L. of C. on Ambulance Trains; in practice, at this time, 
they frequently arrived in any sort of trains including troop trains of 
box cars or ordinary passenger trains. On the whole the marvel of this 
period was the ability of the Admiralty not only to provide cross- 
channel transport for casualties in enormous numbers, but to bring 
from England fresh troops to the number of more than 300,000 in ten 
days. 

The ability of general hospitals on L. of C. to carry on at all under 
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such conditions depends entirely upon the possibility of evacuating 
the great majority of their cases to England either before cr immedi- 
ately after operation. Should cross-channel transport be held up or 
be insufficient, these reservoirs for wounded become promptly filled to 
overflowing, and the whole medical service comes to a standstill with 
a groan. The opinion has been widely held, particularly among foreign 
observers, that the English nation is not quick to adjust itself to new 
conditions, but in this instance at least foreign critics would have been 
wrong, for though one set of new conditions followed another with 
kaleidoscopic and almost appalling frequency, transport on L. of C. 
during March, April and May, 1918, was singularly efficient. In esti- 
mating the importance of this achievement it is well to remember that 
the withdrawal of the Fifth Army upon Amiens uncovered or brought 
under shell fire the only double track communication between the 
British and the French fronts. They were thrown back upon a much 
longer line which followed the seacoast nearly to Rouen and then 
turned sharply eastward to reach Paris. Furthermore, late in May the 
German bombing of the Etaples Base succeeded in damaging the only 
bridge over the river Canche, but this contingency had been provided 
for and a temporary structure had been thrown across the river so that 
transport was delayed but a comparatively few hours. 

The altered type of work thrown upon the General Hospitals on 
L. of C. by the German drive of March and April not only required 
the changes in organization of these units above referred to, but also 
required that plans be made for increased accommodations. It need 
not be supposed that this pressure was at all unexpected. With wide- 
spread knowledge that the British Line was in some ways weaker than 
in any period since 1915 the probability of heavy casualties became a 
practical certainty. It had not been possible to increase the capacity 
of general hospitals by adding new equipment, and the business of 
transforming these hospitals from tented to hutted establishments 
had been going forward slowly during the winter. The process was 
probably less far advanced at Camiers than at any other point on 
L. of C., but by the first of March, 1918, more than half of the per- 
manent establishment of 1400 beds was hutted. The type of hut 
chiefly used for this purpose was the so-called Adrian hut constructed 
by the French. These were light frame buildings of portable con- 
struction which could be rapidly put together after the ground had 
been smoothed and a satisfactory floor put in place. The sheathing 
was of thin quarter-inch spruce covered with tar paper made in sec- 
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tions, the component boards of which were fastened together with 
battens. Considerable gaps existed between the boards chiefly owing 
to shrinkage in drying, and the proportion of knot holes per board 
appeared extravagantly high. The tar paper supplied during this 
period whether of French production or not was of a pretty flimsy 
character: neither the paper nor the tar being up to the ordinary 
type of such articles before the War. The result was that between the 
cracks in the boards and the holes in the tar paper, leaky roofs were 
the rule rather than the exception, and this difficulty was only partly 
remedied by the application of fresh coats of tar and sand which were 
administered chiefly by Chinese Labor Battalions operating theoreti- 
eally under a British N.C.O., but practically under the will of God. 

These Adrian huts were considerably wider than the tent wards 
which they replaced and were supposed to hold forty-five beds. With- 
out undue crowding, this number could be readily stretched to sixty, 
leaving a wide aisle down the centre in which were placed two iron 
stoves that were commonly sufficient to keep these wards comfortably 
warm. The practised eye of Major O’Connor, sharpened by his previ- 
ous experience at C.C.S.’s, early detected the possibility of increasing 
the capacity of these wards by putting a row of stretchers on the 
floor placed lengthwise on either side of the aisle, ten ordinarily going 
on either side. These stretchers could be taken up in the morning and 
stacked at the end of the ward so as to be out of the way and not 
interfere with the ordinary routine. They were used for convalescent 
or slightly wounded patients and in this way increased the capacity 
of the wards from forty-five to eighty. Fortune favored our desire to 
increase accommodations and live up to the reputation of never refus- 
ing casualties by the accidental evacuation of No. 42 Stationary Hos- 
pital, which had beer occupying a neighboring site. When No. 42 
moved out, bag, baggage, and beds, they left excellent huts which, by 
substituting stretchers on the floors for beds, would accommodate 
practically a thousand walking wounded. 

The Operating Theatre of this Unit was used as a Dressing Station 
for walking cases of the hospital during the heavy pressure of the two 
months following the German attack. Though the ordinary full capac- 
ity of these general hospitals was 2370 beds and emergency accommo- 
dations, by increasing the number of cases placed in Adrian huts and 
utilizing the accommodations of No. 42, we were comfortably able to 
house more than 3000 casualties and did so in fact at various times. 

In another direction, arrangements provided by the ordinary 
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“establishment” of the Army Medical Service were insufficient to 
stand the strain and had to be supplemented in ways not recognized 
by regulations. This was particularly true of the personnel, which 
term in the British Service covers only warrant officers, N.C.O.’s, and 
enlisted men. In the early years of the War, the orderlies of the 
R.A.M.C. and particularly the N.C.O.’s had been thoroughly fit men, 
but by the regular and often heavy casualties of men attached to Field 
Ambulances and Forward Dressing Stations this corps was seriously 
reduced and had to be supplemented by Class B and C men drawn 
from civil life and from casualties in other branches of the service. 
Furthermore the combing out of L. of C. Units during the winter of 
"1718 had removed all fit men with the exception of a few N.C.O.’s, 
who were regarded properly as essential to the maintenance of good 
establishments. From this it followed that, though the strength was 
ordinarily maintained somewhat near the full establishment of 375, 
the men were not up to continuous heavy work which fighting condi- 
tions required, and these units would have been utterly unable to 
‘arry on their work had their personnel not been supplemented by the 
addition of “patient-orderlies” drawn from convalescent patients. 
This practice, though well nigh universal, was entirely against regula- 
tions and theoretically discountenanced by the authorities. In prac- 
tice it was winked at — wholly, I believe, to the advantage of the ser- 
vice. Thus during the heavy pressure of 1918 we commonly had many 
convalescent patients pressed into the service selected as a rule ac- 
cording to the work they were required to do. Men who would not be 
fit for some weeks and would ordinarily be passed to Convalescent 
Dépéts but who had some experience as clerks were used as clerks in 
the operating theatre, in the wards, and in the Divisional Office where 
all the reports, evacuation blanks, forms and tags had to be made out. 
Perhaps the most barefaced disregard of regulations was in the men 
used to act as stretcher-bearers. This is a particularly laborious part 
of the work as it involves carrying patients from all parts of the hos- 
pital to the operating theatre and returning them to their wards after 
operation. It was always necessary to have at least eight stretcher- 
bearers for day and an equal number for night duty. Only really pretty 
fit men could be used on this work. We shall long remember four 
Australians universally referred to as ‘‘ Aussies” who acted in this 
capacity for some three months, bringing joy to the heart of the sister 
in charge of the theatre not only because the stream of patients moved 
rapidly but because the officers in charge of the theatre were less likely 
to be ruffled in regard to their tempers. 
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With these alterations in the plan of organization we succeeded in 
standing the almost overwhelming pressure of March and April with- 
out undue strain. The number of officers on duty in the hospital was 
larger than would ordinarily have been the case during active fighting 
as there was no call for “Surgical Teams” “‘up the line.’”’ The C.C.S.’s, 
as has already been noted, were largely abandoned and the only team 
which was sent was hunted from pillar to post and finally landed in 
a French C.C.S. where it remained only for a few days and returned 
to give us the impression that the condition of the French C.C.S.’s 
at this period reflected the disorganization likely to occur behind re- 
treating lines. 

While the surgeons of the staff were thus of good numbers and round 
experience, at about this time the policy of detaching officers from the 
medical division for service in Forward Areas was begun. Somewhat 
earlier in the year Major Shattuck had been detached to take the posi- 
tion of chief medical officer at a C.C.S., a development which was 
being carried out at this time by Col. Soltau, the Chief Medical Con- 
sultant of the Second Army. A senior officer in forward areas was in 
a position to find employment for juniors of this division who would 
otherwise have been utilized as anesthetists or in the care of the less 
seriously wounded, an occupation for which their training had not 
fitted them and in which their abilities were largely wasted. In pursu- 
ance of this policy most of the officers of the medical division were 
detached to forward areas at one period or another during the summer 
and in this way had a variety of experience which in previous years it 
had been difficult to obtain. 

With the stemming of the tide late in April on the northern portion 
of the British Front, the pressure on the hospitals diminished, and by 
the middle of May was about that which usually follows a good-sized 
“show.” On the 20th of May, however, the Germans initiated their 
campaign of bombing the British Bases, particular attention being 
paid to Calais, Boulogne, and Etaples, the last place perhaps suffer- 
ing more at this period than any of the others. The plan of this Base 
in its arrangement of hospitals, quartermaster stores, ordnance and 
other dépéts, and the base dépéts of various combatant units, to say 
nothing of munition dumps and railway lines, has given rise to a good 
deal of discussion as to whether or not the Germans intentionally 
bombed hospitals or whether they hit them by accident in the more or 
less legitimate business of bombing military objectives. Most of this 
discussion is entirely aside from the point as there were clearly occa- 
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sions on which hospitals were accidentally hit in bombing raids con- 
ducted with due regard to the proprieties of war, while on other occa- 
sions there could be no manner of doubt that the hospitals were delib- 
erately attacked in pursuance of the ordinary policy of the German 
General Staff. Criticism directed to the markings of British hospitals 
on L. of C. has some justification. These units were all marked by 
flags and lights as required by the Geneva Convention. On the other 
hand, comparatively early in the War, hospital units in forward areas 
had adopted a system of marking which rendered their identification 
from the air beyond possibility of doubt. These markings consisted of 
large red crosses upon a white ground painted upon the roofs of wards, 
administration and other buildings, and also large black crosses on the 
ground placed in a white circle so as to be clearly visible. Hospital 
trains had also been marked by crosses painted on the roofs, all of 
which was a perfectly definite modification due to the fact that the 
markings as planned before this War were not a sufficient identifica- 
tion for aeroplane observation and photography upon which all plans 
for bombing raids were made. The adoption of this plan of marking 
for units on L. of C. had not been extensively carried out, as there 
was divided opinion on the question whether these markings really 
diminished or increased the exposure to attack. Thus at the time of 
these raids during May and June the markings of these hospitals were 
in strict conformity with the requirements of the Geneva Convention 
but not in conformity with the markings of units in Forward Areas. 
Their position may be described as being legally correct and practically 
unsound. 

The damage done by the first of these raids on May 20th was con- 
siderable in the Etaples Area. Most of it fell definitely upon combat- 
ant units but a tragic proportion fell upon the quarters of the nursing 
staff and officers of No. 1 Canadian General Hospital where there were 
several casualties, some of them fatal. A subsequent raid carried out 
some ten days later was definitely aimed at the hospitals; it practi- 
‘ally wiped out St. Johns Ambulance and did serious damage to No. 
24 General, No. 1 Canadian, and No. 51 General; at the last unit the 
administration building with all the records was destroyed by fire. 
Following these raids it was decided to protect the hospitals and to 
diminish the number of severe casualties sent to this base. The 
protection consisted in the digging of trenches between the wards, 
generally about six feet deep and two feet and a half wide, and the 
banking up around the wards either with sand bags or earth piled 
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behind revetting of corrugated iron or tin boxes to the depth of about 
three feet. Orders were issued that walking patients should be turned 
out when raid warnings were sounded and placed in the trenches, 
while the beds of those patients who were necessarily confined to beds 
should be lowered to the floor in order to avoid the higher flying frag- 
ments which characterized the explosion of most bombs. At the same 
time the more modern methods of marking the hospitals were put into 
practice. It is not possible to say to what extent the protection thus 
afforded did in fact protect, as the hospitals were but little bombed 
after early June. It did, however, supply a most desirable occupation 
for officers and other ranks during a time when their professional work 
was at a minimum and they might have lacked occupation. It was 
not at all evident that. the lack of occupation or the occasional expos- 
ure to bombing had any effect upon the morale of these staffs. The 
weather was extraordinarily fine and much amusement and some 
occupation was drawn from athletic games and tennis to which the 
climate was particularly well suited. 

These conditions continued until early July when it was decided to 
utilize this area for the care of the walking wounded and to attempt 
to carry out on a large scale the then rather new practice of primary 
and delayed primary suture of wounds. From the time that the tide 
turned about the middle of July there was a moderately steady inflow 
of minor casualties; on the third of August began the steady and heavy 
pressure of casualties which continued up to the end of the War. The 
final three months of the War appear blurred and are seen through a 
sort of haze like that shrouding the end of a hard-fought game. Every- 
body was strained, tired, “fed up,” “mouldy,” ready to bite, rarely 
doing so, driven by the consuming desire to “get on with the War” 
now that the end was clearly in sight. The pressure of work, though 
not greater than it had been on many previous occasions nor as great 
as during the March and April drive, was far steadier, and there was 
no cheering prospect of any respite, other than that which must ulti- 
mately come with the breaking of the weather or the end of the War. 
The staff was habitually shorthanded, though not from necessity. It 
was short because of the intense desire of every available member to 
get “up the line” and into the show, and every effort was made to 
allow them to do so. In spite, however, of the pressure and the short 
staff an unusually good piece of work was done during August in the 
clear demonstration that wounds more than 48 hours old could be 
successfully treated by excision, cleaning and sewing them up with 
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the result that more than 80 per cent of them healed promptly and 
kindly — an immense advance over previous methods, and important 
not because it was an early demonstration of the possibilities of pri- 
mary suture but because it violated the previously established canons 
that these attempts could not be successfully carried out except during 
the first twenty-four or thirty-six hours. Had this doctrine proved 
true, very little primary suturing could have been indulged in during 
the final stages of the War, as this of necessity had to be done in 
“forward stations” which were habitually overstrained in caring for 
urgent casualties and had no time to spend upon the refinements of 
technic that primary suture requires. 

The results obtained by the use of this method would have been 
creditable to any staff under any conditions and were the more so to 
a reduced and tired staff working under conditions of field service. 

In September the pressure of casualties became so heavy that it was 
impossible to maintain the practice of sending only walking wounded 
to this area and there came a prompt return to the custom of previous 
years of sending everything just as it came — a mixed assortment of 
major and minor casualties with sick, debilitated, and “‘ war-worn” 
in varying proportions. The practice of detaching officers was at this 
time pushed to its final limit. Major Shattuck was still up the line 
and had been joined by Captain Van Stone and Lieutenant (later 
Captain) Gregg. Major Crabtree, Chief of the Surgical Division, and 
Major Alton were both detached in charge of surgical teams. Captain 
Grinnell, bacteriologist and sanitary officer, had been detached to take 
up special work with the Second Army, and Captain Harding was 
sent for service with a Field Ambulance. Major Kennedy, in addition 
to his work as neurologist, had taken over charge of the whole medical 
division, and Captain Fish, besides his medical wards and general 
oversight of the laboratory, was in charge of the sorting out of the 
walking wounded immediately upon their arrival and the selection of 
cases requiring prompt surgical attention. We had long since ceased 
to utilize medical officers for many of the positions for which they had 
heretofore been regarded as essential. All anesthetics were given by 
the nursing staff, a sister was in charge of the Laboratory under the 
fleeting advice of Captain Fish, and it was a year since a medical officer 
had exercised authority over the X-ray Department. All operating 
assistants were sisters and the authority of charge sisters in the wards 
had become much extended. We came to depend very considerably 
upon their surgical judgment in the selection of cases requiring imme- 
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diate operation and in this way immensely economized the time of 
medical officers; the danger of faulty selection was checked by the 
senior officer in the operating theatre, who saw all casualties before 
they were actually operated upon. 

The inflow of casualties had an inevitable steadiness influenced only 
by the “Bed State” as reported to office of the D.D.M.S. At this 
time there were never less than three British armies in action, com- 
monly four, occasionally five. It is not necessary to assume heavy 
casualties in any particular engagement and in fact they were far less 
heavy than on any previous occasion, but the number of troops in- 
volved was greater than ever before and the total casualties therefore 
high. The methods of the C.C.S. ruled. Day and night shifts were in 
constant operation, and the lists of casualties requiring operation as 
posted in the operating theatre were always long and seemed ever to 
be becoming longer. The saving grace of the situation — as it has 
saved many other situations — was the element of rivalry, and com- 
petition between day and night shifts (each anxious to show that 
they could get through more work than the other) constantly suc- 
ceeded in pushing the day or night totals into larger figures. Perhaps 
the most trying strain came upon the R.A.M.C. personnel. Always 
short in numbers, entirely composed of men unfit for active service, 
they became at this time perilously shaky. Supplemented from time 
to time by details borrowed from O.C. Troops of the district, always 
assisted by the unofficial retention of convalescent patients as order- 
lies, they were nevertheless in a state of constant overwork, but they 
were a fine demonstration of the dogged persistence of the British 
Tommy when faced with the inevitable. 

In spite of these difficulties and various strains and stresses, the 
amount of work turned out was prodigious. No. 22 General Hospital 
may be said to have been at its worst and at its best. At its worst 
because taking chances with everything except the care of casualties, 
irregular in many respects, few people doing their appointed work, 
cutting corners with shocking disregard of regulations, but ever “with 
eye on the ball.” At its best because it showed the capacity born of 
experience and ability to “come through,” driven by sheer nerve with 
nothing in reserve but without loss of form. Looking back it is impos- 
sible not to be impressed and inspired by the work of these final weeks. 
All novelty, glamour, excitement gone, in spite of familiarity that so 
often breeds contempt, whether concerning people or performance, 
these people were lifted out of themselves by the recognition of some- 
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thing so great that the individual could not stand against it. Quite un- 
consciously and simply they forgot themselves and remembered only 
the work that was at their hand. Even the normal selfishness which is 
akin to self-preservation disappeared. No one thought whether it was 
his or her business, but only whether there was time to get the work 
done. Many were numb with fatigue, but no one noticed it, much less 
thought about it. In this time of returning peace and selfishness, the 
memory of those days will do much to maintain belief in the soundness 
of Anglo-Saxon tradition. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE. 
By JOSEPH LEE, ’83. 
Ws CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE is one of the seven 


organizations that were brought together under the Training 
Camp Commissions of the War and Navy Departments to help in 
organizing the leisure-time activities of our soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
tines. Its work has been wholly in this country and wholly outside 
the camps, its business being to organize the social and recreational re- 
sources of the neighboring communities for the benefit of officers and 
men. It has worked in 600 of these camp communities and also in 
50 cities where war work was being carried on, to which latter it 
went at the request of the Secretary of Labor to make them inhabita- 
ble to the workers. It has also since the Armistice done some work in 
the larger non-camp cities to help in the reception and reabsorption of 
the returning men. It has a force of 2700 paid workers and about 
60,000 working volunteers, not counting many others who helped in 
extending hospitality to the soldiers and sailors in various ways. 
Of the quality of the work done, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, Chair- 
man of the Training Camp Commissions under whom the different or- 
ganizations served, wrote to us last year: 


I have no hesitation in asserting that the work which your organization 
has done for our Commission in stimulating recreational activities in com- 
munities near the military camps is the most effective single piece of work 
with which we have been related. 


Officers of the Army and Navy, and War, Navy, and Labor Depart- 
ment officials are anxious that the service should be continued in peace 
times, and requests for its continuance have come from governors and 
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mayors, from citizens’ organizations, from newspapers and from busi- 
ness men. A state commission in Michigan has appropriated $130,000 
to have the work extended over the State. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany is heartily supporting the work in Bethlehem. Governor Sproul 
of Pennsylvania is the working chairman of the Chester citizens’ 
committee. About ninety per cent of the local committees are anxious 
to make the work permanent. 

I think we can claim that War Camp Community Service has made 
good.! 

The job assigned to us (that is to say, to the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, out of which War Camp Community 
Service has been developed) was, however, not an easy one. There 
were no precedents for making communities near military camps both 
safe and sane and at the same time satisfying to the soldier. Nothing 
of the sort had ever been attempted — at least not officially or upon a 
large scale. And we had no money for the purpose — nothing, that is 
to say, worth mentioning in comparison with the need. Our largest 
previous budget was about $150,000. Our budget this year is $15,000- 
000, just 100 times as large. When we started to get our money the 
response of practical men — “unpractical,” “rather vague,” with the 
variously expressed opinion that boys are especially liable to be boys 
in time of war — constituted a rather monotonous refrain upon drop- 
ping the application for a nickel in the slot. 

On the other hand, the opportunity offered us was very stimulating. 
It seemed to us that we had been assigned the post of honor, the place 
where the battle for morale was to be won or lost. For it is in the city, 
not in the camp, that the important things happen so far as concerns 
the soldier’s leisure time. Since Hannibal tarrying at Capua lost the 
army that the Romans could not beat, the city has been the soldier’s 
most dangerous enemy. On the other hand, we had faith to believe 
that the city can also be the soldier’s best friend if properly mobilized 
for that purpose. 

And the event has justified our faith. The cities of America have 
responded in a remarkable way to the appeal to make the time our 
soldiers have spent in them a benefit and not a handicap, and it is in- 
teresting to note that it is now the opinion of the officials of the War 
Department that no new camp will hereafter be constructed out of 
calling distance of some large city. 

1 Community Service has been incorporated to take over its corps of 2700 paid 


workers, its more than 60,000 active volunteers, and its nation-wide good-will, to sal- 
vage this great power for public service and carry on the work. 
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I suppose most Harvard men know in a general way what our work 
has been. We have started clubs for soldiers, sailors, and marines — 
342 of our own and 186 affiliated with us and carrying our insignia — 
and kept them free from uplift. In the clubs we have provided games 
and shower baths; books, bowling, billiards, and barber shops; vic- 
trolas, cafeterias, and open fireplaces; sleeping quarters and places to 
press pants. We have found hundreds of thousands of invitations for 
soldiers and sailors to people’s homes and a similar number of soldiers 
and sailors for invitations. We have stimulated thousands of churches 
to provide Saturday evening suppers, Sunday organ recitals, and great 
numbers of dances and receptions. We have organized block parties 
and started Community sings and have introduced the custom of 
holding a little ceremony in churches, schools, and factories in “‘de- 
mobilizing” the service flag. Billy Garcelon (L. S. 1895) organized 
two big athletic events in the Stadium and others have performed 
similar service elsewhere. We have stimulated and helped cities to 
open bathing beaches and build swimming pools and put more benches 
in their parks. We have sent hundreds of shows into the camps and 
hospitals and have opened theatres to the men on Sunday afternoon. 

Organizing the girls in clubs to have a good time themselves, to 
work for the soldiers and entertain them in various ways and to uphold 
the standard of service in so doing, has been one of our principal bits 
of work. We have made a special point of entertainment for colored 
soldiers. We have loaned workers to the United States Employment 
Service and have done a great variety of other things — from perform- 
ing the marriage service to making arrests — according as exigencies 
seemed to demand. 

Visiting the local lodging houses and having them listed for the 
benefit of soldiers’ families has been an important form of service — 
also the providing of information booths at the railroad stations and 
other central points where the men and their families could find where 
to go for food, lodging, and recreation and could get answers to the 
several hundred questions to which the new and peculiar conditions 
naturally gave rise. Regulating the prices charged to soldiers and their 
families through organized public pressure has been found conducive 
to mutual good feeling. 

Private clubs, among which Rotary deserves especial mention, have 
helped us in offering all sorts of hospitality to the officers and enlisted 
men. 

Probably the most important thing we have done, certainly the most 
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popular, has been getting up dances and stimulating others to do the 
same. We have found millions of partners and several hundred thou- 
sand chaperons, our rule being one chaperon to every six girls. It is 
part of the chaperons’ business to see how the girls get home. We 
have published a little manual about dancing and have run many 
hundred dancing classes. The general standard of behavior at our 
parties has been better than that which the élite of this nation have 
yet attained. 

Our principle in all the work has been the balanced ration. As a man 
can have plenty to eat and yet starve to death, so he can be thoroughly 
fed up on drill and sticking dummies with a bayonet, and yet be very 
hungry for experience of some other kind. He can even go crazy, per- 
haps commit suicide, from that sort of hunger and can very easily be 
led into indiscretions when suffering from it. 

Our soldiers and sailors in the camps and training stations were very 
young — some of the latter not more than seventeen; they were away 
from home, separated from their usual companions and associates, 
deprived of their customary amusements and occupations; and above 
all they were without the society of girls. They were set at a routine 
that after the first week or so became excessively monotonous, — 
drilling, digging ditches, walking up and down again. When they had 
time off they instinctively wanted a change and went to the city to 
look for it. Our business was to see that they found it in a wholesome 
way. 

With the returning soldiers the psychology has been a little different. 
They have wanted more entertainment and seemed to care less for 
home hospitality than when they were starting out. But the important 
thing about their situation is that they have been becalmed between 
two motives, the call of the war having ceased and the motive of the 
job not having begun to bite. 

We have tried, besides providing the entertainment they wanted 
and the receptions that were their due, to start them thinking about the 
future. We have sent speakers among them into the receiving camps 
— usually selected from their own ranks — to talk abcut what they 
could do for their country, what lessons they have learned in France, in 
hygiene, physical fitness and loyalty, that will be applicable in their 
home towns. We have suggested to the home folks to ask returning 
men to speak at all sorts of neighborhood gatherings and tell their ideas 
and the lessons of their experience. We have suggested to the men that 
the rising generation of boys will eat out of their hand and that it is 
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peculiarly their responsibility to see what sort of citizens they make. 
We have helped a little at the meetings of the forward-looking Ameri- 
can Legion, of which Col. Roosevelt, ’09, has been the leading spirit. 

Our aim has been to make them still look forward to what they are 
yet going to do for their country, not merely back toward what it owes 
them. 

The success of War Camp Community Service has been due to the 
conjunction of three favorable conditions: first, the backing of govern- 
ment officials, especially Secretaries Baker and Daniels and Raymond 
B. Fosdick, chairman of the Training Camp Commissions, possessed of 
faith in the unseen and courage to back their faith; second, a general 
secretary, H. S. Braucher, exhibiting a combination of idealism and 
executive ability adequate to directing the expansion of such a work as 
ours to one hundred times its former size without dilution of its spirit; 
and third, a public capable of developing practical idealism when 
properly appealed to. 

Our early experience in raising our money and getting War Camp 
Community Service understood has brought home to me one conclu- 
sion that I should like to suggest to graduates of Harvard, namely, of 
the vital importance and very limited nature of the imagination fund, 

— that is to say, of the amount of money available for those vitally 
important things that the ordinary man does not understand and will 
not help support. There is plenty of money always for a material pur- 
pose. You can raise a million dollars to build a building when you 
cannot raise a thousand for doing anything with it after it is built. 
You can raise a hundred thousand dollars to help the victims of disease 
for every hundred you can raise to prevent its occurrence — unless the 
method of prevention is very obvious. You can raise millions for the 
alleviation of physical ills where you cannot raise thousands for morale. 
Things appeal to the public almost in inverse ratio to their importance. 
I am not saying this as a complaint, for War Camp Community Serv- 
ice has now become visible and has been very well treated by the 
public, but as the passing on of an observation that may be of value. 

The conclusion is that those who have imagination ought to reserve 
their subscriptions for purposes that only the imaginative can under- 
stand. They should seldom give money for a building, never for the 
cure of physical evils. They should stand firm in their faith that the 
things that are unseen are the most important, and they should 
remember that the things that are seen have always their appeal 
to the overwhelming majority of the unimaginative. | 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE INJURED ME. 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON, ’00. 


HIS is an age of “helpfulness.’’ I am constantly amazed at the 
number of people, institutions, magazines, books, devoting their 
energy to helping folks; and, presumably (since the books and maga- 
zines appear to have an enormous circulation), there are hundreds of 
thousands of folks yearning to be helped. One magazine, stemming 
through its editor back to Puritan Salem, offers to help the swagger 
business man kill those awful two hours between leaving his office and 
taking some radiant beauty in to dinner. Another offers to help the 
woman of moderate means to dress like the wife of an international 
banker or a chorus girl. Still another — nay, several others, are given 
over, heart and advertising columns, to helping you build a house, 
plant a garden, make a Gobelin tapestry out of burlap and stencils, 
feed gold-fishes, breed dogs, and convert your kitchenette into a for- 
mal garden with a wall fountain, lead statuary, and wisteria vines. 
There are magazines passionately addicted to increasing the weight 
of your baby and helping you earn fifteen dollars a week “‘pin-money” 
in your spare moments between making apple jelly, canning spinach, 
concocting embroidered table scarfs out of the cement bags left over 
from the erection of your Model X garage (see the June Building 
Number), weighing the baby, cooking your spouse’s chicken patties 
out of remnants of the cabbage soup, reweighing the baby, knocking 
up a new evening gown from year before last’s afternoon wash silk, 
and painting the bathtub with butterflies. No less helpful is a certain 
masculine magazine. Its ringing editorials help you to combat the 
high cost of living by taking ten minutes’ brisk optimism exercises 
every morning on arising, and its leading articles, superbly illustrated 
by artistic photographs of Frank Vanderlip signing checks or Charles 
M. Schwab wearing a democratic derby, help you to realize the true 
inwardness of “‘success.”” And books! — they are as the sands of the 
sea for number, helping you to accomplish nearly anyth‘ng, from im- 
proving your memory till you can recall offhand all President Wilson’s 
inconsistencies, to getting into heaven without an ecclesiastical pass- 
port. The only wonder is that there are any failures on this so benevo- 
lently inclined planet. 
Amid the universal helpfulness, I feel my own shortcomings acutely. 
I cannot even respond to an appeal to write of “the books that have 
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helped me,” in order to pass this bit of assistance along to a thirsting 
world. However much shelf space were allowed me, I could not make 
a list that would give anybody an education. Alas! I have read books 
but for the fun of it, and everybody knows that to be merely frivol- 
ous, if not downright wicked; certainly it is not helpful. One or two 
books have, of course, helped me — as the works of Messrs. Webster 
and Trow. But most, I fear, have hindered; I have been enjoying them 
when I might have been wearing a derby and making a million dollars 
as a shoestring magnate, or learning how to “improve my salesman- 
ship” by “reading character,” thus vastly increasing my income and 
raising my standard of citizenship to the limousine level. No, I can- 
not contribute anything to the helpfulness drive — nothing at all — 
unless — unless it might be helpful to tell about the books that have 
injured me! Has that ever been done? Has a five foot shelf of horrible 
warnings ever been compiled — except, of course, by the Roman 
Church and the Board of Trustees of the Happy Hollow public li- 
brary? I do not recall such an attempt, at any rate. Here, perhaps, 
is my chance to do my bit, my opportunity to be helpful, after all! 
My failures, as it were, shall be “road closed” warnings where the 
highway of success comes to a fork. Such dear, wandering, brambled 
little roads some of them were too — but only for the pedestrian, 
and success, we all know, rides in motors, and of not less than six 
cylinders, at that. Think of coming to a class reunion in a Ford! 
One could hardly live it down in — but I digress. My theme is settled; 
it is, “Books that have injured me.” 

The first book, I think, to which I can trace a definite and perma- 
nent injury was a volume of Longfellow’s poems. To those who ima- 
gine such a statement is a sign of levity, I hasten to declare that I am 
speaking with the utmost seriousness. I would as soon think of treat- 
ing Longfellow with levity as I would of making faces at my grand- 
mother. Longfellow lived in one of the most beautiful houses in 
America. Besides, he was a sweet, good, gentle man, with simple gifts 
simply and honestly used. Nevertheless, his poems, many of which I 
was compelled to learn by rote, babbling with infant lisp that life 
was real, life was earnest, when I knew it was n’t anything of the sort, 
did me permanent injury. Longfellow lied — I mean lay — about me 
in my infancy, as he has about the infancy of how many thousands of 
us! and J never recovered. I came later to Shelley with shame, to 
Rossetti with a blush, to Whitman like a Peeping Tom, and to Spoon 
River — but let me not mention Spoon River with the Charles so near. 
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Lewis E. Gates used to affirm that Tennyson wrote as if ladies had 
just left the room. Longfellow wrote as if the Woman’s Alliance were 
still present. The spiritual timidity of his muse may no doubt be ex- 
plained historically. But I was never asked nor taught to read his 
poems historically. I was taught to read them — nay worse, to recite 
them — as examples of what poetry is. By the time I was old enough 
to discover for myself that poetry is, or can be, something far different, 
something large and lofty, brave and defiant, passionate and fiery, 
soft and caressing, I had been so thoroughly impressed with the claims 
of the timid muse that I was hard put to it to get over the idea that 
these other jades were females of a character not quite correct. In 
fact, I have never entirely got over it, just as I have never got over 
my early New England belief that it is “wicked” to go to a mani- 
cure’s or bet on a horse race. Longfellow, taken as a symbol of a 
state of mind, at any rate, has been one of the contributing causes of 
the namby-pambyness of so much American literature, and still more, 
perhaps, of its sophomoric febrile quality when it does attempt to 
close in with the ardent passions by which men and women are, in 
reality, so often moved. Emerson, roaming serenely amid the stars, 
had even less to say of the daily passions of humanity; but he was 
a prophet of our highest capacity, and his serenity glowed with a 
strange white heat. It is the glow which counts. For me, I had to 
recover from Longfellow as best I might before I could hold my hands 
out to the fires of life without shame. 

Another book, or, rather, group of books which injured me (I take 
them as they occur to mind), was the political economies I was 
forced to study at college. Here, I must confess, the injury was not 
so deep, for my study was correspondingly shallow. However, I owe 
that to my own good sense, not to the advice of my teachers, who 
did their best to persuade me that the world in the late 1890’s was 
conducting itself according to the economic laws of the 1790’s. It is 
an astonishing fact that I went through Harvard College, even as 
Henry Adams before me, without even hearing the name of Kar] 
Marx in a classroom, or, for that matter outside a classroom, and 
emerged into the 20th century carefully instructed in a political 
economy already almost as dead as handcraft industry; that I was, 
in short, less sensitive to the world currents and less equipped to 
prevision the future intelligently than the average thoughtful la- 
borer. No doubt I was thus admirably equipped to stand fast by the 
comfortable order into which I was supposedly entering. But as that 
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is n’t, and never was, my ideal of the ends of an education, I con- 
sider the social and economic doctrines taught me at college among 
the most injurious fruits of my mental career. So long as these sub- 
jects are taught exclusively as bodies of doctrine garnered from the 
past, and not as something in constant flux with the focus of greatest 
interest and importance the future, and men in the future, not prop- 
erty, the text books thereof will remain about the most injurious 
volumes which can be put into a young man’s hands. 

Another set of books from which I have never recovered, and from 
which I never shall recover, is the complete works of Guy de Mau- 
passant. Frankly, I never read de Maupassant “for the style.” I 
read him for the story, whick in his case, as always with great writers, 
is the style. Now it so happens that I, too, am a writer, depending 
upon my pen for a living. There are, however, various standards of 
living even among writers. There is the foot standard, which employs 
the trolleys when they are running; the Ford standard; and the 
limousine standard. No red-blooded American, who reads the mag- 
azines, ‘‘ads and all,”’ but aspires, of course, to the limousine stand- 
ard. If, however, he is a book reviewer, an essayist, a poet, a critic, 
he walks. The Ford comes when he breaks into fiction. But a real 
twelve cylinder success is only attainable by him who can write best 
sellers. I have a Ford. Its birthday was the day of the German en- 
trance into Belgium. But does it represent my attempts to write like 
Guy de Maupassant? It does not! It represents my attempts not to 
write like him. Far be it from me even to confess, much less actually 
to believe, that I could write like him if I tried. But the sad feature 
is that to attain honest-to-goodness limousine success in American 
literature you have got completely to ignore him, to write as if he 
and his kind never existed, to hunger and thirst after Harold Bell 
Wrighteousness, to believe with all your heart and soul that what 
you are writing is “the real stuff” instead of bunk. I can’t do this. 
I can’t seem to forget those red leather books on my shelves — and 
some scores of others beside them. I have tried, oh, how I have 
tried! I have manipulated happy endings, I have concocted sticky 
dialogue, I have played the matchmaker in countless canoes, on 
countless moonlit sea beaches, I have even dabbled in mothers — 
and all it’s got me is a Ford. The limousine is not for me. I cannot 
forget de Maupassant. I cannot believe in what I am doing. Yet I 
do so want a limousine, or a 60 h. p. sport car, or something of that 
sort to prove that I am a real success in life, and not a poor miserable 
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failure, who can’t write like de Maupassant, and can’t help regretting 
it! There are times, as I climb down into the gutter to let a Pierce- 
Arrow go by in the exact middle of the road, when I curse the day I 
learned to read the French language, or even took a profound interest 
in my own. 

But it is rather unfair to put all the onus of my failure to attain 
true success in literature upon the shoulders of Guy de Maupassant, 
or even on the other great fiction writers. I was really working up a 
considerable body of variations on the theme ‘And so they were 
married and lived happily ever after,” with the sugar supply holding 
out well, when I saw “‘ Notes on New England Birds” on the counter 
of a Fourth Avenue book shop, and took it home with me. Do you 
remember how Thoreau describes the shadow of the crow, drifting 
across a patch of sunlight at your feet, as you walk through the pine 
woods? Like Paolo and Francesca, I read no more that day. The 
man who said stone walls do not a prison make was lyrically lying. 
I smelled the pines, I felt, rather than saw, the shadow of the bird 
dusk over my feet. I looked up through the golden green treetops to 
the blue sky, where black wings beat in freedom. Not far off was a 
brook. Pink lady’s slippers rose from their bright green leaves in the 
reddish-brown carpet. The wind sighed like phantom surges through 
the grove. I suddenly knew that I loved Walden better than Wash- 
ington Square. So presently I went far off after a hermit thrush, to 
hear the grace notes in its song (Thoreau never got the song of the 
thrushes quite straight, did he?), and for a time even the Ford seemed 
a remote miracle — nor was it needed, where I went. I never could 
come quite back. He who has heard the hermits sing at amethyst 
twilight amid the spruces that climb up Cannon, walks haltingly 
thereafter in the ways of men, his vision clouded by a dream. He 
may as well resign forever all hope of limousines. He will never be a 
success. The works of Thoreau are terribly injurious, not because 
Thoreau was an “anarchist,” but because he was a Pied Piper leading 
you out of the town and the paths of men, into the silent places. To 
be sure, poor Dick Hovey wrote, 

Success is in the silences 
Though fame is in the song, 
but all sensible men, of course, know better. 

Somewhere or other I possess a volume which has done me great 
harm, yet I have forgotten both title and author. I only know it was 
a “helpful” book, instructing the amateur in the gentle art of book 
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collecting. It was helpful enough, in a way, but it was also encour- 
aging, and encouragement was just what I didn’t need. I needed 
discouragement. At a time when I was drawing ten dollars every 
Friday from the Boston Journal, in reward for some sixteen hours of 
work, seven days in the week (at that, it is difficult to organize a 
reporters’ union), I was also reading this immoral book, and investing 
large portions of my princely salary in the shops along Cornhill, or at 
Libbie’s auction rooms. Perhaps you wonder how I did it? I do 
myself. In part, I know, it was at the expense of my stomach. Age 
and indigestion have taught me wisdom — or, at least, I thought 
they had, until only the other day Ellery Sedgwick brought out a 
volume by A. Edward Newton, called “The Amenities of Book Col- 
lecting,” which has suddenly aroused in me anew all the old passion, 
and I feel myself slipping fast. Slipping? I have slipped! But yes- 
terday I went to Brentano’s for a certain play. “It is out of print,” 
they said. That was enough. It was a play, I thought, which will not 
remain forgotten. I was off on my quest. It took me the rest of the 
afternoon, but I found the book, in the original English edition, and 
now, of course, I’ve got to have an autograph letter from the author 
to insert. Incidentally, I have had to build a thirty-foot addition to 
my house in order to provide shelfroom for my books. If that is n't 
an injury in these days of building costs, I don’t know what is. Col- 
lecting should, of course, be a rich man’s pastime, exclusively. The 
millionaires already have cornered most of the world’s treasures, by 
running up the prices so high that the ordinary chap is frozen out. 
Why should we even struggle? Who are we, anyway — mere lovers 
of print, without any marble mausoleums to house the treasures in, 
or any librarians to tell us what we own? Yet we cannot get over 
the itch, we cannot leave the millionaires to collect in peace, but 
must be forever buzzing, envious, at the auction rooms and picking 
up crumbs from the rich man’s library. After all, our task is to pro- 
vide the rich man with money, not competition. It is little enough of 
either we can give him, but I have often noticed that even the richest 
are gruntily grateful for our humblest cash contributions. At any 
rate, they take ’em! 

I cannot truthfully say that I was ever injured by a book on reli- 
gion, though I have read several. Perhaps my nearest approach to in- 
jury came from William James’s “Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
But I left the book one day in the Café Lafayette, and it was stolen 
by a waiter, who no doubt saved me. This fascinating work of the most 
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fascinating mind I ever sat beneath in classroom, was by way of 
making me a collector of tracts. I used to spend hours in the musty 
basement of the American Tract Society building, digging out yel- 
lowed pamphlets to extra-illustrate my “Varieties,” as it were. More- 
over, I read them all. Have you ever read a hundred tracts, one after 
the other? It gives you the strangest idea of the human mind. It 
makes you wonder why it is you have never heard your feet sing 
hallelujah on the pave, or felt sin like a demon at your elbow. You 
gradually achieve a profound disrespect of yourself, passing from your 
first curious interest in these other folk as specimens of abnormal psy- 
chology, to a profound conviction that they possessed a capacity for 
feeling which in you is so lacking that it argues narrowness and a 
spiritual poverty. It took a waiter humorous enough to steal a volume 
by William James to restore my self-respect. Or maybe it was a guest. 
No, I cannot believe that. The guests at the Café Lafayette don’t 
steal books on religion. They are interested in profits, not prophets. 

My space is drawing near its end, and still I feel that I have not been 
half so helpful as I hoped to be. Probably nobody reads Longfellow 
any more, and children are now compelled to recite Amy Lowell. The 
educational lot of childhood varies with the generations, but it never is 
easy. Even a professor must see to-day that political economy is not 
a science, but a circus. Nobody who collects books will ever take 
warning from anybody. Few people will longer yearn to retire to the 
country, because the motor car has ruined the country. Authors who 
can write best sellers, and authors who can’t, will continue to blame 
for their failure their devotion to de Maupassant or Henry James or 
Thomas Hardy. Alas! I have n’t really helped anybody, unless it is 
the editor, who has so many pages a month to fill. The lot of an editor 
is a hard one, too. I was an editor once, for two years. When all the 
other means of filling space failed me, I wrote a letter to myself, and 
signed it “Veritas” or “‘A citizen.” By way of variety, I sometimes 
caused the proof-room to leave the spelling just as they found it on 
my copy. As a result, I was nearly elected to the spelling reform board, 
which frightened me back into private life. There is a book which, if 
it did n’t injure me, at least never did me any good — the spelling 
book! In one respect, I resemble Chaucer. Artemus Ward said he was 
“a great pote, but he could n’t spell.” So even if the editor blesses me, 
his proof-room will negative my good intentions. I run toward my 
final period. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 
By PAUL H. HANUS, 


Proressor oF EpucatTIon. 


URING the past thirty years the conception of what it means to 

be a teacher has been greatly enriched. It has always been known 
that the work of the teacher is important; that the most important 
factor in a good school is the teacher; that unless the teacher is schol- 
arly, enthusiastic, and devoted to his work his school cannot be a good 
school. It has always been known that relatively few teachers are 
born teachers, just as relatively few workers in any field of human en- 
deavor are born to their work, and that most of the world’s successful 
work is done by persons who have made the most of their native en- 
dowment, whatever it is, by careful study under skilled direction. 

But it is only within a generation that college and university men 
have largely abandoned the false view that scholarship — i.e., the mas- 
tery of knowledge — and the will to teach of themselves guarantee 
good teaching; and this in spite of the fact that experience had re- 
peatedly shown this view to be false. The academic mind is tenacious. 
But the academic mind is also reasonable. When the complexity and 
difficulty of the teacher’s work were clearly set forth as they have been 
often during the last thirty years — when it was shown that the pro- 
cesses of learning must be studied to be understood, and that the cor- 
relative art of teaching can be most effective only in the light of that 
understanding — college and university men could see that scholar- 
ship and the ability to use scholarship for the guidance and inspiration 
of learners are in truth two very different things; that, in general, 
insight into the problems of teaching and skill in dealing with those 
problems can only be developed by persistent effort, under the best 
guidance that can be secured. 

Meanwhile, many parents did not need to be convinced by the ad- 
vocates of training for teachers of the fact that their children were not 
well taught because the teachers had not learned how to teach; and 
many principals and superintendents were insistent in their demands 
that college graduates should not only know their specialities, but 
that they should know how to teach them; and what is equally impor- 
tant, that they should come to their classrooms with a developed pro- 
fessional attitude — with the insight, outlook, interest, and incipient 
skill that only the trained teacher can possess. 

Meanwhile, also, it had become clear to teachers and the lay public 
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alike that schools and school systems must have professional guidance 
— leadership — in order to plan them wisely and carry them on effi- 
ciently. The average professional life of teachers is very short; each 
year sees an influx of neophytes who are largely untrained for their 
work. These beginners need the immediate help of principals and su- 
perintendents to enable them to become good teachers (so far as their 
capacities permit) as soon as possible; and without the random experi- 
mentation (discouraging and often disastrous to teachers and pupils 
alike) that is inevitable without wise guidance. Moreover, the grow- 
ing diversity and complexity of modern life must be perennially ana- 
lyzed and our educational procedure as a whole subjected to corre- 
sponding analysis and scrutiny if the educational opportunities we 
provide are to be kept abreast of our educational needs. All this re« 
quires well-trained educational leaders — principals and superintend- 
ents of good education and adequate technical training and college 
teachers of education, whose broad outlook and trained insight en- 
able them to plan schools and school systems so as to make the edu- 
cation we provide in those schools and school systems the powerful 
force for individual development and social service we now conceive 
it to be. 

And so it happens that to-day colleges and universities throughout 
the country are increasingly devoting time, thought, and money to the 
study of education in all its phases. This study acquired a permanent 
footing in the University of Michigan in 1879. At that University, a 
professorship of the science and art of teaching was established in the 
year named. In a few years, it was seen that no one man could ade- 
quately cover the field. Other professorships were established there, 
and soon also in all the state universities; and before long in two of the 
most important endowed universities of the country. 

But even the establishment of professorships for the study of differ- 
ent phases of education was seen to be an inadequate means of accom- 
plishing the end sought. The courses given by these professors needed 
to be organized and unified in order to accomplish more adequately the 
purposes for which they were established. Hence arose the university 
Schools of Education, which are now widely established throughout 
the country. They represent a development in the field of education 
akin to the development of university Schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Engineering, in their respective fields.! 


1 The first schools for the study of education to be established in this country were 
the normal schools, and the first state normal school was founded by Massachusetts in 
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: A professorship of the History and Art of Teaching was established 
at Harvard University in 1891. It was the first chair of its kind in an 
important endowed college or university; and for several years, in 
number of graduate students and in general influence, it led its com- 
petitors. But in the late 90’s, the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers, of which President (then Professor) Butler of Columbia 
University was, for some years, the head, was united with Columbia 
University and became Teachers College of that institution. To-day, 
Teachers College of Columbia University is the largest institution for 
the training of college-bred teachers in the world. Meanwhile, the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago developed apace. It 
is to-day an institution of great usefulness and far-reaching influence. 
Throughout the country Schools of Education in other universities 
have flourished, and all of them in varying degrees are rendering a 
notable service. 

Although Harvard University was the first of the endowed univer- 
sities to appoint a professor of education, Harvard has failed, chiefly 
through lack of funds, to keep pace with other universities in this new 
field of service. Naturally, the members of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University were keenly aware of this situation. The officers 
of the University recognized the importance and the urgency of 
strengthening the Department of Education, and in 1906 that Depart- 
ment became the Division of Education of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. But the lack of funds continued; and although the staff of 
the Division has grown substantially since the Division was estab- 
lished, the University could not develop the Division into a School of 
Education. 

Quite recently, however, what seems to us Harvard’s opportunity 
has come. On the application of the Corporation to the General Edu- 
cation Board, that Board has appropriated half a million dollars to- 
ward a fund of two millions for the endowment of the School of Edu- 
cation, which the Division has so long desired. To the sum appropri- 
ated by the General Education Board, the Corporation agreed to add 
half a million dollars; so that half the sum needed was assured before 
June of the present year. The organization of a campaign for secur- 
1839. Every State in the Union now maintains at least one normal school, and many of 
them have several. In general, the normal school students are, at most, high school 
graduates, and hence very few of the normal schools attract or attempt to train college- 
bred teachers. The special field of the normal schools is the training of elementary school 


teachers, and in this field they have rendered and are rendering an indispensable service 
to the country. 
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ing the remainder of the fund, which had been planned so as not to 
interfere with the larger endowment fund campaign for the entire 
University, was under way by June last; and some subscriptions from 
individuals had been received before the end of the college year. 
About that time, however, the two campaigns were merged. The en- 
dowment fund campaign raised its total to eleven million dollars (it 
had been ten million) and the School of Education fund campaign, as a 
separate undertaking, was abandoned.! 

This brief article is not written in order to stimulate givers to the 
fund. But the writer believes that all who wish to see the University 
take its proper place among the important institutions of the country 
for the professional study of the country’s greatest permanent interest 
will be glad to know that the endowment fund campaign includes a 
campaign for funds for the School of Education. The main purpose of 
this article is to outline briefly some fundamental phases of the service 
which our Graduate School of Education may be expected to render. 

It was pointed out at the beginning of this article that without 
trained teachers we cannot expect to have good schools. We must 
have good schools if the oncoming generation is to be properly edu- 
cated — if it is to be imbued with the ideals and develop the efficiency 
our democracy needs. Consequently, the first duty of our School of 
Education as it has been of the Division of Education will be to train 
teachers. It must, therefore, provide adequately for both theory and 
practice. The Division of Education now has an arrangement with 
the school systems of cities and towns in the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity (unequalled by any institution for the training of teachers in the 
country) by which our students serve an apprenticeship in teaching in 
their schools under our direction. Our novitiates thus learn to teach 
under the conditions which actually prevail in the classroom. Our 
School of Education must plan to continue and extend this arrange- 
ment. The instruction which enables the students to organize their 
experience progressively as they go on accompanies and follows this 
apprentice teaching. A teacher so trained not only masters the tech- 
nique of his art (the art of teaching and managing pupils) but this 
technique continues to be influenced by his thinking; his scholarship 
is drawn upon as occasion requires to inspire and to lead the pupils 
to definite accomplishment. Such a teacher leads the pupil to think 


1 Tt is perhaps unnecessary to say that this article was written during the past 
summer before the total sum to be raised by the endowment fund campaign was set 
at the figure it has since assumed. 
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and to work for himself; and thus to realize the joy of accomplish- 
ment. 

But, as has been pointed out, educational endeavor — schools and 
school systems — must also be organized, administered, and super- 
vised by trained leaders. An ambitious and successful teacher who 
aspires to be a supervisor, a principal, or a superintendent, has yet to 
learn both the principles and the practice of good administration and 
supervision. Without assimilating these principles, he is likely to be 
only a blind leader, and a leader he must be if he is to be a real principal 
or other supervisory officer. The Department of Education has em- 
phasized this vital phase of educational activity from the very begin- 
ning; and our School of Education must extend and strengthen this 
training of supervisory officers — men and women who possess the 
resources required for leadership, both within and without their pro- 
fession. 

Harvard University is situated in the midst of a great industrial and 
commercial population. Its responsibilities to this population it has 
not been able to meet adequately hitherto. Through the School of 
Business Administration it trains business executives and renders an 
important service to college graduates who go into or are already in 
business; but in training the teachers who must be relied on to train 
the great army of subordinate officers and workers in industry and 
commerce, Harvard has yet done very little. Trade schools and com- 
mercial schools are multiplying in response to the need of trained 
workers in industry and commerce, and the demand for trained princi- 
pals and teachers who can do the work that these schools must do as 
it ought to be done is insistent and growing stronger every day. Our 
School of Education will endeavor to meet the demand for such teach- 
ers and principals. 

The need of guidance for young people in the selection of their occu- 
pations hes always been felt; and vocational advice has always been 
given by teachers in schools and colleges. But this guidance has not 
been systematic and continuous, nor has it been founded on actual in- 
formation. It need hardly be said that for an ambitious and capable 
youth to go out into the world without a clearly conceived career mo- 
tive and without the preparation which that career demands is a 
calamity. What is needed is guidance based on well-ascertained in- 
formation about occupations and about the individuals who are to 
enter them; and such guidance is a necessary concomitant of effective 
education for careers. The Division of Education has for several years 
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maintained through the generosity of friends (chiefly through the aid 
of one man), courses in vocational guidance for teachers and school 
officers; and two years ago the Division was able again with the aid of 
friends outside the University (and especially of the chief giver), to 
take over the work of the Boston Vocation Bureau (the private philan- 
thropy which had started the whole vocational guidance movement in 
this country) and that Bureau became and is now the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance of the Division of Education. The work the Bureau 
has done in giving courses in Vocational Guidance and in codperation 
with the School of Business Administration, especially during the war 
in Employment Management, has abundantly established its useful- 
ness. The Bureau has no financial support whatever from the Univer- 
sity. We must depend on the School of Education to carry forward the 
Bureau’s important work of teaching, research, and publication. 

Physical education, including education in play and recreation, has 
acquired a fresh significance and increased importance during the 
war. While the Division has been able to offer instruction in this field 
through the generous help of one of its friends, the work we have been 
able to do is only a fraction of what is needed. Our School of Edu- 
cation must do its share in training teachers and supervisors in this 
field. 

Within the last dozen years, a new means of promoting educational 
progress has been developed — the educational survey. An educational 
survey is a thoroughgoing examination of the aims, equipment, and 
achievements of schools, school systems, and colleges by competent 
specialists. The survey is a foe to complacency. It examines conven- 
tional aims and procedure with a view to ascertaining whether they 
are justified, whether they require modification, or whether they should 
be entirely abandoned. Some of the most important private and pub- 
lic schools, city school systems, whole state school systems, and some 
of the most important colleges have in recent years been subjected to 
surveys. Such surveys are likely to continue though they will prob- 
ably become more and more “auto-surveys,” i.e., studies of their own 
activities by representatives of the regular teaching staffs under the 
direction of their qualified supervisory officers. Indeed, such surveys 
must become the rule if more than a small minority of the reports 
which schools and school systems (and colleges) send out periodically 
are to have real value for the teaching profession and for the lay 
public. But to plan and carry on such surveys requires a technical 
equipment which relatively few superintendents and principals of 
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schools (to say nothing of other educational officers) possess. The 
School of Education will seek to equip competent men and women to 
render this service to education and to society, and it should also enable 
the officers of the School to do their full share of such work as oppor- 
tunities offer.! 

College instructors are now almost invariably appointed on the 
basis of scholarship only. Most of them command their specialities, 
but they have not studied the broader interests of their profession nor 
have they studied the principles and practices of good teaching. Schol- 
arship is a fundamental equipment of the college teacher, but schol- 
arship alone does not guarantee good teaching in college any more than 
in school. Hence most college teachers tend to teach subjects instead 
of students by means of subjects. They must learn to teach, if they 
learn at all, by the wasteful method of undirected experimentation. 
Meanwhile the students and, incidentally, the subjects suffer. Some 
college instructors already include some study of their profession in 
their preparation for their vocation. The example of such instructors 
is likely to be followed by an increasing number of prospective college 
teachers because the difference between teachers with technical train- 
ing and teachers without it will become increasingly apparent to all. 
Hence we believe that a growing demand for technical training for 
college teachers is inevitable. Our School of Education must be ready 
to meet this demand as it develops. 

Naturally, the growth of the demand for better teachers in schools 
and colleges has been accompanied by a demand for better normal 
school teachers and for well-trained college teachers of education. The 
Division of Education, though inadequately staffed, has not failed 
to train such teachers. They, like principals and superintendents of 
schools, should be trained for leadership; and our School of Education 
must be fully equipped to render this fundamentally important serv- 
ice to the teaching profession. 

Like all other undertakings, to be thoroughly responsive to the de- 
mands made upon it, education must be constantly subject to research. 
Educational research is no longer in its infancy, although its real de- 
velopment is of very recent date. Both for the sake of the School of 

1 Officers of the Division of Education have directed or participated in a number of 
educational surveys; and have had repeated invitations to do more of such work than 
they have had time for. A survey often involves research work of great value to the pro- 
fessor of education, and, in any case, it serves to keep him intimately acquainted with 


the actual contemporary condition of the schools, as well as with their aspirations and 
very real practical difficulties. - 
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Education itself and for the interests which that School represents, 
educational research must be an important part of its work. It must 
have men in its staff who are competent and have the time to carry 
on educational research; and it must train students for research work 
in education. 

The School of Education must endeavor to meet, also, a rapidly 
growing demand for help in a newly defined field. There is scarcely 
a week which does not bring to the officers of the Division of Education 
inquiries from parents concerning the kind or kinds of education their 
children ought to have coupled with an earnest desire for more reliable 
(scientific, if possible) methods than are available to them of determin- 
ing their children’s actual educational needs. We hope that the School 
of Education will establish an educational clinic in which the present 
means of diagnosing individuals will be developed by intensive study. 
Such study must precede and accompany the safe application of such 
methods as are now available for the diagnosis of children’s educa- 
tional needs — whether the children are unusually able, mediocre, or 
dull. 

A School of Education would be incomplete without a model school 
for the education of children. Such a school must have all the grades 
from the kindergarten through the secondary (high) school. It must be 
in all respects as near a model as those who have it in charge can make 
it. It must have the best courses of study that can be planned. It 
must have the best equipment that can be secured. It must have the 
best teachers that can be obtained. It should exemplify in its work all 
that the School of Education stands for. It should, therefore, among 
other things, be a school which teachers may visit for inspiration and 
guidance wherever their own work may be. It must not be afraid to 
carry on well-regulated educational experiments. At the same time, it 
must not fail to meet justifiable contemporary educational demands. 
It must establish codperative relations with the parents of its pupils, 
who, as laymen, should be able to keep the School constantly abreast 
of thoughtful and progressive lay opinion in education. 

Naturally this brief sketch has omitted all discussion of details. 
But we hope enough has been said to give some idea of the general 
field of work which the School of Education plans to cultivate. De- 
tails of organization and administration; courses of study; teaching 
staff; site; buildings; libraries, laboratories and their equipment; the 
establishment of comprehensive coiperative relations with schools 
and school systems, and with industry and commerce; participation in 
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educational associations; publications; — all these and many others 
present problems that press for solution. The officers of the Division of 
Education are already studying these problems. They cherish no illu- 
sions concerning the task that lies before them. They know that the 
School of Education must study and work with all its strength to plan 
its work wisely and to carry it on effectively. 

To-day, as never before, the people of this country are aware of the 
tremendously important réle which education must play in the coun- 
try’s development. The range and difficulty of the problems of edu- 
cation have become clearly apparent, and the shortcomings of our 
contemporary education are widely recognized. To do its full share 
in training the leaders of the profession which assumes the great 
responsibility of educating the oncoming generation is the aim of the 
new School. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL vs. PRIVATE SCHOOL IN 
PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


By F. V. GORDON, B.S. (Tufts) 1910. 


'WHE following article is based on studies by Prof. H. W. Holmes, 
’03, Philip Levy, ’14, and the writer, all carried out under the 


direction of Professor Holmes. It is an attempt to discover the relation- 
ship between the public and the private schools in their preparation 
for college examinations and for college work, as shown by a study of 
the records of students at Harvard College, and to analyze the results 
obtained. 

The work on the entrance examinaticns was nearly completed by 
the writer before he was aware that the other information was avail- 
able and so does not cover the same period of years, but the number 
of cases recorded is sufficiently large to offset any minor variations 
that might result from the taking of different periods of time. 


CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ReEcorps 1910-1917. 

The figures here given are based on the records of various repre- 
sentative public and private schools in Massachusetts which sent to 
Harvard a large percentage of the College enrollment from 1910 to 
1917 inclusive. Ten of the leading private schools, and thirteen of the 
foremost high schools were selected, and their college entrance records 
for the years 1910 to 1917 inclusive were tabulated. The period was 
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divided into two sections of four years each to see if there were any 
basis for the feeling that it is getting harder to prepare boys for Har- 
vard entrance examinations. 


PRIVATE ScHOOL CANDIDATES. 


Took ii New Plan Old Plan 
Admitt jected r een a 9 a” —\ 
exams, “OMe MIS Admitted Rejected Admitted Rejected 


1910-1913 656 578 78 29 0 549 78 
1914-1917 745 663 82 44 7 621 75 
1910-1913 Per cent of candidates who passed, 88.1 
1914-1917 Per cent of candidates who passed, 88.9 
1914-1917 Per cent of success of candidates taking New Plan, 86.3 
1914-1917 Per cent of success of candidates taking Old Plan, 89.2 

(The figures for 1910-1913 are not given, as the New Plan was not sufficiently used.) 





Pusiic ScHoot CANDIDATES. 


Took New Plan Old Plan 
Admitted Rejected -———* NF /\————., 
exams. IO” Admitted Rejected Admitted Rejected 
1910-1913 775 565 210 86 9 479 201 
1914-1917 742 544 198 185 16 359 182 
Per cent of candidates who passed, 72.9 
Per cent of candidates who passed, 73.3 
Per cent of success of candidates taking New Plan, 92.0 
1914-1917 Per cent of success of candidates taking Old Plan, 66.3 
(The figures for 1910-1913 omitted as above.) 





From these statistics three facts stand out clearly, namely, that 
there is a slightly larger percentage of successful candidates for en- 
trance during 1914-1917 than during 1910-1913 from both public and 
private schools alike, showing that apparently it is not, at least, be- 
coming more difficult to get in; that the private schools are about 15 
per cent more successful in getting their candidates in than the public 
schools; and finally, that public-school pupils who present a fair re- 
cord and are permitted to take the New Plan Comprehensive examina- 
tions are successful to the extent of 92 per cent, a strong argument for 
the New Plan. 


ReEcorps IN COLLEGE. 


The figures for this part of the study were compiled by Philip Levy, 
14, from data previously gathered by Professor Holmes in connection 
with his article on “Youth and the Dean” which appeared in the 
Harvarp GrapuaTes’ MacazineE for June, 1913. The figures cover 
the records of honors and discipline among private and public-school 
members of Harvard College who entered as freshmen during the 
years from 1902 to 1912 inclusive. 
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Honors. 


Results based on the study of 4154 cases of which 2300 were private- 
school studerts and 1854 were public-school students. 


Number of Honors received. 


Summa Magna Cum 
238 
329 
567 
Percentage of Students receiving Honors. 


Summa Magna Cum 


4.3 10.3 
11.8 17.7 


Here it is seen that the public-school student has clearly outstripped 
the private-school boy. 
PUNISHMENT. 


Results based upon the study of 5769 cases, of which 3191 were 
private-school and 2578 public-school. The figures are tabulated to 
show the varying degrees of censure. 


Number of Punishments or Censures. 





Admoni- One Proba-| More than | | Severer | Elimina- 
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Low record and conduct 
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Low record 





Low record and conduct 
Low record and conduct 





Low record 
Low record 
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Conduct 





Low record and conduct 
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Obviously the public-school boy gives the office far less trouble. 
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Now the two main questions that the above figures seem to raise 
are these — Do the public schools prepare pupils as well for college 
examinations as the private schools? — and — Do the public schools 
prepare pupils for a college education as well as private schools? 

In answering the first question one must admit that on the whole 
the public schools do not prepare pupils for college examinations as 
well as the private schools. 

The reasons for the better showing of the private schools would 
seem to be as follows: 

1. A careful study of public and private-school programs by the 
writer shows that in the case of almost every college requirement, 
more time is devoted to preparation for it in the private schools. 
Latin, for example, is ordinarily given five or six years in the pri- 
vate schools, almost never more than four in the public schools; 
French is often given four or five years in private schools, seldom 
more than three in the public schools. So it goes, with the possi- 
ble exception of mathematics. The present trend toward choice 
of a college preparatory course in the Junior High School will 
tend to equalize more nearly the time element in preparation. 

. The smaller classes that prevail in the private schools lend them- 
selves to more specific and intensive work with the pupils. 

. The practical aim of the private school is to fit the pupils for 
their college examinations, while in the public school the curric- 
ulum is limited by general conditions in such a way that college 
examinations cannot be made the sole aim. 

. The private school has in the most cases a much greater control 
over the student’s time, and can see to it that the pupil studies 
sufficiently, and otherwise carries out the desires of his teachers. 

. There is a much greater opportunity for the individual tutoring 

_ of backward members, such as is impossible in a public high 
school. 

6. The possibility of better instruction, by reason of more adequate 
salaries to instructors. 

On the question as to whether public schools prepare pupils for a 
college education as well as private schools, the evidence seems all the 
other way. Why? There seem numerous reasons as to why the public- 
school pupil should so far excel the private-school man both in scholar- 
ship and deportment. Among others are these — 

1. The training the public-school boy receives, and the conditions 

under which he receives it, tend to make him more self-reliant 
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and resourceful. He is catered to less and forced to make his own 
way. 

By reason of being trained in large classes he more nearly ap- 
proaches the large class and lecture method he will find in college, 
and is better able to shift for himself when he arrives. 

The greater care taken of the boy in private school, and the 
watchful eye that is over him is apt to lead to his taking “more 
rope”’ when as a college Freshman he finds himself no longer 
watched. The public-school boy has lived in the midst of all the 
distractions and has learned to take them with discretion. 

. Many boys of rather mediocre ability leave the public schools 
and enter private schools to fit for college. These cannot keep up 
in the public school, and while the private school may get them 
by the entrance examinations, they seldom take honors during 
their course. 

The average private and prep-school man comes to college with 

more money and social affiliations than his public-school brother, 

and this fact unquestionably accounts for much of his low 

scholarship. Given congenial companions and money, the aver- 

age young man finds it hard to keep on the straight and narrow 
ath of learning. 

. The public-school pupils enter college, on the average, younger 
than the private-school pupils, which is to their advantage, as 
Professor Holmes so clearly points out in his article ‘‘ Youth and 
the Dean.” 

What then would seem to be the general conclusions from this inves- 
tigation? Well, if you simply want your boy to get into college, the 
private school offers you an entrance record of 88 per cent success 
against 73 per cent for the public school. But if this is the main object 
to be obtained, the famous school conducted by W. W. Nolen has a 
scientific and decidedly efficient method of cramming, whereby over 
95 per cent of its candidates are successful. The mere fact of high per- 
centage of successful candidates in entrance examinations is not in it- 
self a safe criterion of the thoroughness of the training for a college 
education. To be sure, the private school offers advantages of training 
in health, manners, and religion which are of too great a value to be 
overlooked; but given a boy of fair intelligence, trained with his fellows 
in a democratic public school, and you need have no fear that he will 
suffer in his college record, either in scholarship or deportment, in 
comparison with his more fortunate classmate who was carefully 
tutored at a private school. 
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HARVARD SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By HENRY N. BLAKE, LL.B. ’58. 


T is the purpose of the writer to “cite” the graduates and temporary 

students of Harvard, who were enrolled in the military and naval 
forces that won independence for the American colonies. Men must be 
treated with pitiless brevity and what is known of some veterans may 
be told in a line. The subject requires the exclusion from consideration 
of the careers of the Continental soldiers and sailors who achieved 
high distinction in the reign of peace, and also the patriots who served 
in other departments of the government, and contributed to the tri- 
umphant result. The survivors of the arduous struggle with rare ex- 
ceptions did not preserve records of this important period in their 
lives. No officer of the College, or any other party, undertook this duty 
to history, and the organization of classes and publication of authentic 
reports of the acts of the members were the products of a later age. 
The newspapers were enjoying infancy. The manifold notes of Libra- 
rian Sibley are meagre respecting the participants in the War with 
Mexico, the War of 1812, and the War of the Revolution, but his 
painstaking statements concerning the families of graduates, their 
places of birth, residence, and death have been of great value in de- 
ciding questions of identity. 

What, then, was the part played by Harvard in this War which 
created a new nation? The writer was in the infantry of the Civil War 
upwards of three years, and learned in the practical school of experi- 
ence that a soldier, thirty-five years old, carrying a gun and necessary 
articles exceeding forty pounds in weight, cannot endure the physical 
test of a severe campaign. It is a safe conclusion from the history of 
the times that the Continental armies were confronted by greater _ 
obstacles than those encountered in this country in 1861 to 1865, and 
viewed as a whole, the rank and file above the age of thirty years would 
lack efficiency in the field. This limitation did not apply to commis- 
sioned officers who were not subject to the burdens which have been 
mentioned. There was, however, a powerful and influential minority 
in the colonies in sympathy with England, and Sabine in his reliable 
work gives the names of 199 graduates who were loyalists. This list 
includes many classes and begins with the year 1714, and a high per- 
centage would not be capable of bearing arms in the contest. It 
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appears from a careful comparison of the number of graduates and 
temporary students prior to Commencement Day, 1775, and four 
years thereafter, there were 700 men who could fight for the cause 
of Independence. Refraining from terms of eulogy on the heroes 
specified for the first time in one group, the sons of Harvard should 
be thrilled with patriotic ardor, when reminded that their predeces- 
sors fought in the Revolutionary War from Lexington and Concord to 
Yorktown, were led by Washington and his generals, and shared in 
victories on the ocean of John Paul Jones and naval commanders. 

The following authorities have been consulted in this investigation: 
Heitman’s “Historical Register of the Officers of the Continental 
Army”; “History of the Harvard Medical School’; Matthews, 
“Temporary Students of Harvard’; Toner’s “‘Medical Men of the 
Revolution”; Thacher’s “Medical Journal and Biography”; Thorn- 
ton’s “Pulpit of the American Revolution”; Sabine’s “ Loyalists”; 
local histories, biographies, and genealogies. The officers of the libra- 
ries of Boston and Harvard have responded cordially when knowledge 
was sought. 

The names of the battles, in which these actors of a world crisis 
participated, have been stated, when ascertained, and omissions are 
due to ignorance. 


























1735. 
Edward Durant. Mass. Surg. Col. Mansfield’s Regt., 28 June to Oct. 1775; 
Surg. Hosp. Dept., 1776 to 1778. 










1736. 
Winborn Adams, N.H. Capt. 2 N.H., 23 May to Dec., 1775; Capt. 8 Cont. 
Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; Maj. 2 N.H., 8 Nov., 1776; Lieut.-Col., 2 April, 1779; 
killed Stillwater, 19 Sept., 1777. 












1740. 


Matthew Bridge. Mass. Volunteered as Chap. to the Continental Army; 
Siege Boston; contracted fever in the camp and died, 3 Sept., 1775. 

Samuel Langdon. Mass. Chap. Mass. Troops, June, 1775, to April, 1776; 
President, Harvard; uttered a “fervent and impressive prayer” for troops 
under Col. Prescott, who halted at the Cambridge Common on the march 
to Charlestown, the night before the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Josiah Torrey. Mass. Capt. 2 Canadian (Col. Hazard’s) Regt., 3 Nov., 1776; 

Maj., 9 Jan., 1777; Lieut.-Col., 1 May, 1782; retired, June, 1783. 
















1742. 
John Carnes. Mass. Chap. 18 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Fort George. 
George Eveleigh. §.C. 2 Lieut. 2 S.C. Inf., 17 June, 1775, to —— 
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1748. 
John Crocker. Mass. Surg. Col. Seammon’s Mass. Regt.; May to Dec., 
1775. 


1744. 
Godfrey Malbone. R.I. Q.M. Sergt. Col. Clary’s R.I. State Regt., 16 Mar., 


1778, to 16 Mar., 1779. 
John Wingate. Mass. Surg. 13 Mass. Regt., 1 Jan., 1777; transferred to 12 


Mass., 1 May, 1778; resigned, 1 Oct., 1780. 


1745. 
James Warren. Mass. Paymaster Gen., Cont. Army, 27 July, 1775; Member 
Navy Board, Eastern Dept.; resigned, 19 May, 1782. 
Samuel Wood. Mass. Capt. Col. Ward’s Mass. Regt. May to Dec., 1775. 


1746. 
John Ashe. N.C. Brig. Gen. N.C. State Troops; defeated Brier Creek, Ga., 3 
March, 1779; served under Gen. Lincoln; taken prisoner, 1 Feb., 1781; ill 
in confinement and died, 24 Oct., 1781. 


1747. 

Isaac Gardner. Mass. Capt. Brookline Co. Mass. Militia; killed Lexington 
and Concord, 19 April, 1775; the first Harvard graduate who fell in the 
War. 

Timothy Minot. Mass. Surg. Mass. Troops. Attended wounded Lexington 
and Concord and Bunker Hill. 


1748. 

Artemas Ward. Mass. Col. Regt. Mass. Militia, 23 May, 1775; Gen. and Com- 
mander-in-Chief Mass. State Troops, 19 May, 1775: First Maj. Gen. Cont. 
Army, 20 June, 1775; command forces Siege Boston until Gen. Washing- 
ton arrived July, 1775; commanded thereafter right wing; resigned 23 
April, 1776, but at request of Gen. Washington, continued in service to 
20 Sept., 1776. 


1750. 

John Ellis. Ct. Chap. 8 Ct., 6 July to 10 Dec., 1775; Chap. 17 Cont. Inf., 
1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Chap. 1 Ct. 1 Jan., 1777; Brig. Chap., 27 May. 1777, 
and served to $3 June, 1783. 

Oliver Prescott. Mass. Surg. Mass Troops.; attended wounded Lexington 
and Concord and Bunker Hill; Siege Boston; Brig. Gen. and Maj. Gen. 
Mass. Militia, 1776 to 1781. 


1751. 
William Parker. N.H. Surg.-Mate 8 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. 1776; Surg. 2. N.H., 8 
Nov., 1776; resigned, 30 Nov., 1778. 
William Watson. Mass. Ensign Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 2 Lieut.-Col. 
Fellow’s Mass. Regt. May to Oct., 1775; 2 Lieut. 21 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. 
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to 31 Dec., 1776; Siege Boston; 1 Lieut. 9 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; Capt. 25 
July, 1779; captured Young’s House, 3 Feb., 1780; exchanged; transferred 1 
Jan., 1783 to 3 Mass. and served to June, 1783. 

William Williams. Ct. Col. Regt. Ct. Militia, 1775. 


1752. 

Amos Adams. Mass. Chap. Col. D. Brewer’s Mass. Regt., May, 1775: died 
in service, 5 Oct., 1775. 

Joseph Cushing. Mass. Brig. Gen. Mass. Militia, 1775. 

Ammi Ruhamah Cutter. N.H. Physician General Hospital, Eastern Dept., 
11 April, 1777; resigned, 9 March 1778. 

John Miller. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Mass. Militia, 1776-1777. 

Joseph Perry. Ct. Chap. Col. Wolcott’s Ct. Regt., Dec., 1775, to Feb., 1776. 

Aaron Putnam. Mass. Surg.-Mate Col. Frye’s Mass. Regt., 28 June to Dec., 
1775; Surg.-Mate 26 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Surg., 1 Mass. 1 
Jan., 1777; resigned, 26 Oct., 1777. 

Samuel Wigglesworth. N.H. Surg. Col. Wingate’s Regt. N.H. Militia, 1776- 
1777. 

1753. 

Benjamin Kimbell. Mass. Capt. Col. Mansfield’s Mass. Regt. May to Dec., 
1775; Capt. 27 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Elias Smith. Ct. Chap. 19 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

1754. 

Benjamin Church. Mass. Attended wounded Lexington and Concord; Chief 
Physician and Director Hosp. Dept., 27 July, 1775: convicted by Court- 
Martial of traitorous correspondence in cipher with the enemy and dis- 
missed 7 Nov. 1775; a “‘celebrated case” and Church was fortunate to 
escape the penalty of death. 

Jacob Foster. Mass. Chap. Col. Seammon’s Regt., 31 May, 1775; Chap. Col. 
Phinney’s Regt., 1 Jan., 1776, to 28 Feb., 1776, when he resigned. 

John Hancock. Mass. Elected 8 May, 1776, First Maj. Gen. Mass. Militia; 
commissioned Col. Boston Independent Corps, 7 Dec., 1776; elected Oct., 
1779, Capt. Castle and Fort on Governor’s Island, Boston Harbor, 1780; 
discharged the duties of these trusts, a remarkable case of demotion. 

Samuel West. Mass. Chap. Mass. Troops, 1775; translated for Gen. Washing- 
ton the cipher letter written by Dr. Church. 


1755. 

Charles Cushing. Mass. Capt. Col. Heath’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; Capt. 
24 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Col. Regt. Mass. Militia; Brig. Gen. 
Mass. Militia, Jan., 1777. 

1756. 

Samuel Holden Parsons. Ct. Col. Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; Col. 6 Ct. 
1 May to 10 Dec. 1775; Col. 10 Cont. Inf. 1 Jan., 1776; Brig. Gen. Cont. 
Army 9 Aug., 1776; Maj. Gen., 23 Oct., 1780; Siege Boston, Long Island, 
Harlem Heights; with Army of Gen. Washington in New Jersey; Member 
Board tried Maj. André; ordered by Congress 5 Feb., 1781 Commander-in- 
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Chief return the thanks of Congress to Maj. Gen. Parsons and the officers 
and men under his command for the “successful enterprise against the 
enemy’s post at Morrisania’”’; retired, 22 July, 1782. 

Joseph Trumbull. Ct. Commissioner Gen. Ct. Troops, April, 1775; Commis- 
sary Gen. Purchases, 18 June, 1777; resigned 2 Aug. 1777; Commissioner 
for Board of War, 27 Nov., 1777; resigned 18 April, 1778, and died, 23 July, 
1778. 

Eleazer Weld. Mass. Lieut.-Col., 1 Suffolk Co. Regt., Mass. Militia; Dorches- 
ter Heights; in service at different times from 1776 to 1780. 


1757. 

Samuel Tuttle. Mass. 2 Lieut. 3 Mass. 1 Jan., 1777; retired, 1 Oct., 1778. 

Edward Walker. Mass. Lieut. and Paymaster 4 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; retired, 
1 Jan., 1783. 

1758. 

Isaac Foster. Mass. Volunteer Surg. Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill; 
Head Medical Dept. under Gen. Washington; Siege Boston; appointed 
Oct., 1775, Director pro tem Army Hosp. Dept.; appointed by Congress 
1 April, 1777, Deputy Director Eastern Medical Dept.; retired on account 
of ill health; died from exposure, 6 Oct., 1780. 


1759. 

Samuel Cotton. N.H. Chap. 1 N.H., 9 April, 1777; resigned 7 Aug. 1777. 

Nathan Goodale. Mass. Felt in “Annals of Salem,” a valuable work, says 
24 Nov., 1779: “Capt. Nathan Goodale, who had returned from New York 
on parole, and who was about to return, is allowed by the State suitable 
articles of clothing. The House say, that he has done singular service for 
his country, and from particular circumstances, it is apprehended, the 
enemy will detain him as long as possible.” 

Abiel Leonard. Ct. Chap. 3 Ct., 1 May to 16 Dec., 1775: Chap. Col. Knox’s 
Regt. Cont. Art., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Edward Russell. Ct. Capt. Col. Douglas’s Ct. State Regt., 20 June to 29 
Dece., 1776. 

Jonathan Trumbull. Ct. Appointed by Congress 28 July, 1775, Paymaster 
Gen. Army Northern Dept.; resigned 29 July, 1778; Military Secretary to 
Gen. Washington, Rank Lieut.-Col., 8 June, 1781; served to close of war. 

Joseph Warren. Mass. Maj. Gen. Mass. State Troops, 14 June, 1775; apostle 
of preparedness; through his vigilance and foresight the militia and minute- 
men were warned of the movement of the British soldiers from Boston to 
Concord and the Expedition was a disastrous failure; attended wounded 
Lexington and Concord; waived his rank at Bunker Hill and carried a 
musket and was killed 17 June, 1775; the familiar eulogy by Webster at 
the laying of the corner stone of the monument is a classic commencing, 
“But ah! Him! the first great martyr in this great cause.” 


1760. 
Abiel Abbot. N.H. Paymaster Col. Baldwin’s Regt. N.H. Militia, Sept., 
1776, to March, 1777; served subsequently as Maj. N.H. Militia. 
Ebenezer Hancock. Mass. Deputy Paymaster Gen. 12 June, 1776 to ——- 
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1761. 


Nathaniel Ames. Mass. Surg. Mass. Troops, 23 Jan. to April, 1776; Siege 
Boston. 

John Cushing. Mass. Capt. Co. Minute-Men, Col. Johnson’s Regt. Lexington 
Alarm, April, 1775; also, April, 1776. 

William Emerson. Mass. Shattuck in “History of Concord” says the Concord 
Co. of Col. Reed’s Regt. and other troops “attended religious services in 
the meeting-house. Rev. William Emerson preached .. . afterwards went 
as Chaplain, sacrificed his life to his patriotism, and never returned”; 
served in Col. Reed’s Regt., 27 June to 19 Sept., 1776; died of camp fever 
20 Oct., 1776. 

John Flagg. Mass. Private Capt. Farrington’s Co. Minute-Men, 19 April, 
1775; physician; dressed wounded comrades Lexington and Concord; Lieut.- 
Col., 14 Feb., 1776, Col. Pickering’s Regt. Mass. Militia. 

Elisha Porter. Mass. Col. Mass. Militia, 1776-1777. 

Isaac Rand. Mass. Appointed 28 June, 1775, Surg. and Physician, Cambridge 
Hospital, established by Congress for soldiers infected with small-pox. 

Stephen Sewall. Mass. Capt. Col. Lee’s Cont. Regt., 1 Merch, 1777; resigned, 
1 July 1778; Capt. and A.D.C. to Gen. Glover, 16 Aug., 1778, to July, 1782. 

Edward Wigglesworth. Mass. Capt. Co. Matrosses, 29 June, 1776; served 
under Gen. Arnold in Lake Champlain campaign, 1776: commanded a 
vessel and defeated by British fleet 11 Oct., 1776; Col. Mass. Battalion, 
Cont. Inf., 1776; Col. 13. Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; resigned 10 March, 1779; 
Monmouth, Valley Forge; Congress, 10 March, 1779, “Resolved, That 
Colonel Wigglesworth’s resignation be accepted, and that General Wash- 
ington give him such certificate of his past services as he shall have merited.” 

The certificate is as follows: 

Col. Wigglesworth. 

I certify that Edward Wigglesworth Esq’. hath served in the Army of 
the United States of America with the Rank of Colonel, commanding a 
Regiment belonging to the State of Massachusetts Bay — and that he 
uniformly supported the Character of an attentive brave & judicious 
Officer. 

Given at Head Quarters 
Middle Brook 19 March 1779 
G° WasHINGTON 


1762. 
Thomas Allen. Mass. Volunteer Chap. 3 Oct. to 23 Nov., 1776, and June, July; 


1777; White Plains, Bennington, Ticonderoga. 
George Partridge. Mass. Capt. Co. Minute-Men, 1775. 


1763. 
Benjamin Balch. Mass. Chap. Col. Doolittle’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 
served subsequently as Chap. in Navy. 
Jedidiah Huntington. Ct. Col. Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; Col. 8 Ct., 6 
July to 10 Dec., 1775; Col. 17 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Siege 
Boston; Col. 1 Ct. 1 Jan., 1777; Brig. Gen. Cont. Army, 12 May, 1777; 
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served to close of war; Long Island, White Plains, Princeton, Trenton, 
Germantown, Monmouth; winter quarters, Valley Forge; Brevet Maj. Gen., 
30 Sept., 1783. 

Timothy Pickering. Mass. Col. Regt. Mass. Militia, Lexington Alarm, and 
marched to Cambridge; Adjt. Gen. to Gen. Washington, Rank, Col., 18 June, 
1777, to 13 Jan., 1778; Q.M. Gen., 1780 to 1785; Brandywine, Germantown, 
Yorktown. 

Tarrant Putnam. Mass. Ensign Capt. E. Putnam’s Co., Lexington Alarm, 19 
April, 1775; Adjt. Col. Mansfield’s Regt. (19 Mass.) 4 May to Nov., 1775; 
2 Lieut. and Adjt. 27 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776. An extract from the records 
shows a lack of system: “Said Putnam reported as having served satis- 
factorily as Adjutant from the earliest part of the campaign, although with- 
out a warrant, and as being willing to continue in service in the same 
capacity, . .. Recommended in Council Nov. 1, 1775, to Gen Washington 
to receive a warrant.” He died in the service, 16 April, 1776. 


1764. 

Seth Ames. Mass. Surg.-Mate Col. Thomas’s Mass. Regt., 1 Sept. to Dec., 
1775; Surg. Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

William Aspinwall. Mass, Attended wounded Lexington and Concord and 
Bunker Hill; Hosp. Surg. 1775 to 1778. 

Ebenezer Bridge. Mass. Col. 27 Regt. Mass. 19 April, 1775; wounded twice, 
Bunker Hill. 

Timothy Childs. Mass. Surg. Col. Paterson’s Regt., 28 June to Dec. 1775, 
Surg. 15 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec. 1776. 

Thomas Dyer. Ct. Capt. Col. Putnam’s Ct. Regt., 7 Oct., 1775, to 1776; Capt. 
Col. Durkee’s Ct. Regt.; promoted Maj. 19 Aug., 1776; commanded Regt. 
on retreat from Fort Lee to Delaware River, Trenton; Lieut.-Col., 8 Ct., 1 
Jan., 1777; resigned 1 April, 1778, by reason of ill health. 

Thomas Lancaster. Mass. Chap. Col. Mitchell’s Regt. Mass. Militia; in 
Expedition from July to Sept., 1779. 

Josiah Langdon. N.H. Surg.-Mate 5 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Joshua Orne. Mass. Private Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 2 Lieut.-Col. 
Glover’s Mass. Regt., 19 April to Dec., 1775; 1 Lieut. 14 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. 
to 31 Dec., 1776; Capt. Col. Lee’s Cont. Regt., 10 Jan., 1777; resigned, 1 Oct., 
1778. 

1765. 

Dudley Colman. Mass. 2 Lieut. and Adjt. 12 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 
1776; Maj. 13 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; Lieut.-Col., 3 July, 1777; on the Hudson; 
Monmouth, Valley Forge; resigned, 10 March, 1779. 

Ezra Green. N.H. Surg. 3 N.H. 27 June to Dec., 1775; Surg. 2 Cont. Inf. 
1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Siege Boston; after evacuation of Boston marched 
with Army to New York; with Gen. Arnold, Lake Champlain, Ticonderoga; 
Surg. Cont. Navy, Oct., 1777, to Aug., 1781; on “‘Ranger,” Cont. Sloop of 
War, 1 Nov., 1777, commanded by John Paul Jones, when British Man of 
War “Drake,” was captured, the first great victory of the Cont. Navy; on 
“Alexander,” 1780; died 25 July, 1847, age, 101 years, 28 days, the oldest 
graduate of Harvard since its foundation. 
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Samuel Hunt. N.H. Lieut.-Col. N.H. Militia, 1777-1778. 

Edward Parsons. N.H. 2 Lieut. and Adjt. 8 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; died in 
service, Oct., 1776. 

John Thomas. Mass. Surg.-Mate Col. Cotton’s Regt. April to Dec., 1775; 
Surg.-Mate 23 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Surg.9 Mass., 1 Jan., 
1777; transferred to 3 Mass., 12 Jan., 1783; served to close of war. 

Lemuel Williams. Mass. 2 Lieut. 8 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; resigned, 16 July, 1777. 


1766. 


John Bowman. Mass. and N.C. 2 Lieut. 1. N.C., 1 Sept., 1775; 1 Lieut., 15 
Nov., 1775; Capt. 18 Sept., 1776; wounded, Charleston, 12 May, 1780; 
killed Ramsour’s Mill, 20 June, 1780. 

David Cobb. Mass. Surg. Col. Marshall’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; Lieut.- 
Col. Col. Jackson’s Cont. Regt., 12 Jan., 1777; Springfield, Monmouth, 
Quaker Hill; Regt. designated 16 Mass., 23 July, 1780; transferred to 9 
Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; A.D.C. to Gen. Washington, 18 June, 1781, to 7 Jan., 
1783; served to Nov., 1783. 

Samuel Curtis. Mass. Capt. Lexington Alarm, 1775; Capt. Col. Learned’s 
Regt., May to December, 1775; Capt. 3 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Joshua Fisher. Mass. Corp. Rehoboth Co., Lexington Alarm, 1775; Capt. 
Mass. Militia, 1776. 

Thomas Prentiss, Mass. Chap. Cont. Division, Roxbury; Siege Boston. 


1767. 


Zephaniah Briggs. Ct. 2 Lt. 5 Ct. 1 May to 4 Dec., 1775. 

Samuel Cheney. Mass. Private Capt. Pollard’s Co. Col. J. Smith’s Regt., 
19 April, 1775; in service six months, 1776; Surg. Col. Turner’s Regt., 18 
Aug., 1781; disc. 2 Dec. 1781; R.I.; also, Surg. Col. Lovell’s Regt. three 
months, 1782. 

Lemuel Cushing. Mass. Surg. Col. Thomas’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; Surg. 
23 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Edmund Freeman. N.H. Capt. N.H. Militia, 1775. 

Enos Hitchcock. Mass. Chap. 3 Cont. Inf., 18 March to $1 Dec., 1776; also, 
Col. Wigglesworth’s Regt. 1 Jan., 1777; also, Gen. Patterson’s Brigade, 27 
Aug., 1778; also, Col. Francis’s Regt. and Col. Marshall’s Regt., in active 
service from 13 March, 1777, to 31 Dec., 1780; disc. formally, 1783; Ticon- 
deroga, Stillwater, Burgoyne’s Surrender. Trumbull recognized his sterling 
worth by putting him with the patriotic group in his painting, “‘ Surrender 
of Gen. Burgoyne.” 

Isaac Mansfield. Mass. Chap. Col. Thomas’s Regt., May to Nov., 1775; also, 
Chap. 6 and 27 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

William Moore. Mass. 2 Lieut. $ Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; 1 Lieut. 
4 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; Capt. 15 June, 1779; served to 3 June, 1783. 

John Rogers. R.I. Sergt. 2 R.I.,6 March, 1777; Ensign 1 May, 1779; Adjt., 
1 May, 1780; 2 Lieut., 4 Feb., 1781; retained in Olney’s R.I. Battery, 14 
May, 1781; served to Nov., 1783; also, in War of 1812; Military Store- 
keeper. U.S.A., 9 March, 1819; hon. disc., 1 June, 1821. 

William Turner. Mass. Capt. Co. Minute-Men, Col. Bailey’s Regt.; Maj., Col. 
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Cary’s Regt., 23 Jan., 1776; Siege Boston, Dorchester Heights; A.D.C. to 
Gen. Gates, Rank, Maj.; Served through the war; Col., 10 July to 2 Dec., 
1781. 

1768. 

Moses Brown. Mass. Raised Co. Minute-Men, 1775; Sergt. Lexington Alarm, 
1775; Capt. 14 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Co. disbanded 1777; in 
Campaigns, New York and New Jersey, with Cont. Army. 

Jeremiah Fogg. N.H. Adjt. 2 N.H., 23 May to Dec., 1775; 2 Lieut. and Regt. 
Q.M. 8 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; Paymaster 2 N.H. Inf., 8 Nov., 1776, to 
17 Oct., 1779; Capt. 2. N.H. Inf., 9 Oct., 1777; transferred to 1 N.H., 
March, 1782; served to June, 1783. 

Lemuel Hayward. Mass. Surg. Hosp. Dept., 1775, 1776. 

Gad Hitchcock. Mass. Surg.-Mate to Surg. Lemuel Cushing; also, in Col. 
Cary’s Regt.; served till 12 Dec., 1776. 

Samuel Nutting. Mass. Surg. 10 May, 1776, to 5 July, 1777, on Privateer, 
“Independence”; captured; exchanged; Surg., Privateer, “Rhodes,” 14 
Aug., 1780; Surg. Col. Webb’s Regt., 16 Aug., 1781, raised to reinforce 
Cont. Army. 

Nathaniel Porter. N.H. Chap. Col. Wingate’s N.H. Regt., Militia, July, 
1776; Chap. 3 N.H., 8 Nov., 1776, to July, 1777. 

Joseph Thaxter. Mass. Chap. with the “embattled farmers” at Concord 
Bridge, 19 April, 1775; also, Chap. Col. Prescott’s Regt.; also, Col. J. 
Robinson’s Regt. and Col. Lovell’s Regt., Bunker Hill, White Plains, 
Princeton, Trenton. 

1769. 

Jonathan Williams Austin. Mass. Capt. Co. Militia; Maj. Col. Sargent’s 
Regt., 20 April to Dec., 1775; Maj. 16 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; Castle 
Island; dish. disc. 13 Nov., 1776; volunteered on “Harvard,” 21 Dec., 
1778; hon. dise., 21 April, 1779. 

Timothy Childs. Mass. Surg. Col. Paterson’s Mass. Regt., 28 June to Dec., 
1775; Surg. 15 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Peter Coffin. N.H. Maj. Col. Gilman’s Regt. N.H. Militia, 5 Dec, 1776, to 
12 March, 1777. 

Noah Cooke. N.H. Chap. 8 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan to. 31 Dec., 1775; Hosp. Chap. 
18 Sept., 1777, to 6 Oct., 1780. 

Nathaniel Harrington. Mass. Surg.-Mate Col. Glover’s Regt., 1 May to 31 
Dec., 1775. 

Joseph Lee. Mass. Capt. 14 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Alexander Scammell. N.H. Maj. N.H. Militia, April, 1775; Brig.-Maj. 
N.H. Brig. 21 Sept., 1775; A.D.C. to Gen. Sullivan, 14 Aug., 1776; 
Brig. Maj. Gen. Lee’s Division, 29 Oct., 1776; Col. 3 N.H., 8 Nov., 1776; 
wounded Stillwater; Adjt. Gen. Cont. Army, Staff Gen. Washington, 5 
Jan., 1778, to 1 Jan., 1781, when he resigned to command 1 N.H.; mortally 
wounded, Yorktown, 30 Sept., 1781; captured; died 6 Oct., 1781; the last 
Harvard soldier killed in the war. Irving, in his “Life of Washington,” 
says: Scammell “was an officer of much merit, and his death was deeply 
regretted by Washington and the army.” 
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William Tudor. Mass. Judge-Advocate Gen. Cont. Army, Rank, Lieut.-Col. 
29 July, 1775, to 9 April, 1778, when he resigned; Lieut.-Col., Col. Hen- 
ley’s Additional Cont. Regt., Jan., 1777, to 9 April, 1778. 

James Mitchell Varnum, R.I. Col. R.I. Regt. 3 May to Dec., 1775; Col. 9 
Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Brig. Gen. R.I. Troops, 12 Dec., 1776; 
Brig. Gen. Cont. Inf. 21 Feb., 1777; hon. disc. 5 Mar., 1779; Maj. Gen. R.I. 
Militia, May, 1779, until after close of war; Siege Boston, Harlem Heights, 
White Plains, Valley Forge, Sullivan’s Expedition to R.I. 

Peleg Wadsworth. Mass. Capt. Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; Capt. Col. 
Cotton’s Mass. Regt., May to Dec., 1775; Capt. 23 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan to 
81 Dec., 1776; A.D.C. to Gen. Ward, 13 Feb. to 23 April, 1776; Brig. 
Gen. Mass. Militia, 1777 to 1782. 


1770. 


Samuel Adams. Mass. Surg. Mass. Troops. Attended wounded Lexington and 
Concord, Bunker Hill; Asst. Surg. Ct. Regt. Harlem Plains, Sept., 1776; 
Danbury Hospital; Surg. Col. Crane’s Regt. Art. Surg. hospitals, New York 
and on the Hudson 1 Jan., 1777, to 14 March, 1778; in service through the 
war; authors complain of the absence of official records at this period, and 
the following letter of Col. Crane to Gov. Hancock, written 5 May, 1782, 
throws some light on the subject: 

“This certifies that Dr. Samuel Adams, surgeon of the regiment under 
my command, has served in that capacity from the 14th of May, 1778, 
... and having never received any warrant of his appointment, I there- 
fore wish, if agreeable to your Excellency, that he may now be commis- 
sioned with one.” The Council “advised” that a warrant be issued. 
The constitution of Dr. Adams was undermined and he was unable to 
practice his profession after the war, and died 17 Jan., 1788. 

Loammi Baldwin. Mass. Maj. Col. Green’s Regt. Militia, Apr., 1775; Lieut.- 
Col. Col. Gerrish’s Mass. Regt., 19 May to Dec., 1775; Col. 26 Cont. Inf., 
until his resignation by reason of ill health in 1777; Lexington and Con- 
cord, Long Island, Trenton. 

Joseph Hunt. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Cambridge Hospital, 28 June, 1775, to May, 
1776; Surg. Col. Brook’s Regt., Horseneck; Surg. Mass. Militia, 27 Sept. 
to 1777; Surg. Col. J. Reed’s Regt., 2 April, 1778; Col. Gerrish’s Regt.; 
disc., 14 Dec., 1778. 

Samuel Osgood. Mass. Capt. Co. Minute-Men, Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 
Brig. Maj., 27 April, 1775; A.D.C. to Gen. Ward, Rank Maj., 20 July, 
1775, to 23 April, 1776; Member Board of War. 

David Townsend. Mass. Surg. Attended wounded Bunker Hill; Surg. Col. 
Brewer’s Regt., 12 July, 1775; Surg. 6 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; 
Hosp. Surg., 1777; Senior Hosp. Physician and Surg., Northern Dept; In- 
vasion Canada, 6 Oct., 1780; served to close of war. 


1771. 
Moses Adams. Mass. Chap. Mass. Troops, Col. E. Brooke’s Regt., 27 Sept. 
to 16 Nov., 1776. 
Ebenezer Allen. N.H. 1 Lieut. Green Mountain Boys, 27 July, 1775, to Jan., 
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1776; served subsequently as Capt. and Col. Battalion N.H. Rangers and 
Militia. 

Jacob Bacon. Mass. Surg.-Mate Col. Scammon’s Regt., May to Dece., 1775; 
Surg.-Mate 7 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; taken prisoner; exchanged, 
Oct., 1778. Bunker Hill, Siege Boston. 

Isaac Bangs. Mass. Lieut., 23 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Siege Bos- 
ton; 2 Lieut. Mass. Regt.; Surg. Cont. Navy, 8 March, 1779, on Frigate 
“Boston,” and died in service, 1780. 

Andrew Bradford. Mass. Ensign and Paymaster 14 Mass., 1 Jan. 1777, to 
1 Jan., 1781; Lieut., 8 Oct., 1779; transferred to 7 Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; 
resigned 22 April, 1782. 

Benjamin Curtis. N.Y. Surg. N.Y., 1 March, 1776; resigned 3 Nov., 1776. 

Thomas Edwards. Mass. Private John Hancock Co., Lexington Alarm, 1775; 
1 Lieut. Col. Jackson’s Cont. Regt., 31 May, 1777; Regt. designated 16 
Mass., 23 July, 1780; appointed Deputy Judge Advocate, Army, 9 April, 
1780; Judge Advocate, Army, 2 Oct., 1782; served to 23 Nov., 1783; re- 
tained his rank and transferred to 9 Mass., 1 Jan., 1782, and to 2 Mass., 
1 Jan., 1783; Judge Advocate of Staff, 19 April, 1783, to 15 Aug., 
1783. 

Samuel Kinsley Glover. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Hosp. Dept., 1775, 1776; Surg. 
in Army or on Privateers until 1778; served subsequently in Army to 
close of war. 

Walter Hastings. Mass. Surg. Attended wounded Bunker Hill; Surg. Col. 
Bridge’s Regt., 28 June to Dec., 1775; Surg. 8 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; Valley 
Forge, 1777-1778; retired, 1 Jan., 1781. 

Israel Keith. Mass. Maj. and A.D.C. to Gen. Hancock, 1778. 

Perez Morton. Mass. A.D.C. to Gen. Hancock, Rank, Maj., 1778. 

Samuel Nye. Mass. Surg. Privateer, “Vengeance,” 16 Aug., 1778, to 29 May, 
1779; also, Surg. Ship “America,” 18 June to 9 Aug., 1780. 

David Osgood. N.H. Chap. 1 N.H., 23 May to Dec., 1775. 

Winthrop Sargent. Mass. Lieut.-Col. Gridley’s Regt., Art. Mass., 7 July, 1775; 
Capt. Lieut. Knox’s Regt., Cont. Art., 10 Dec., 1775; Capt. 3 Cont. Art., 
1 Jan., 1777; served as A.D.C. to Gen. Howe, Jure, 1780, to close of war. 
A small number of brevets were conferred during the war, and the writer 
quotes from the Journals of Congress: “Aug. 28, 1783. Resolved that Capt. 
Winthrop Sargent be, and that he is hereby promoted to the rank of Ma- 
jor by brevet in the Army of the United States.”’ Siege Boston, Long Island, 

“White Plains, Harlem Heights, Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, German- 
town, Monmouth, Yorktown; Adjt. Gen. in the field to Gen. St. Clair, 1791; 
wounded 4 Nov., 1791, in battle with Miami Indians on the Maumee, O.; 
carried two bullets in his body until his death, 3 June, 1820. 

Crocker Sampson. Mass. Regt. Q.M. 14 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; Ensign, 1 
April, 1778; 1 Lieut., 18 April, 1780; transferred to 7 Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; 
served to June, 1783. 

John Barnard Swett. Mass. Returned to Colonies, 1778, and joined Mass. 
Troops as Surg. 27 Sept., 1778; R.I. Campaign; received thanks from Gen. 
Sullivan; Expedition to Penobscot, 1779. 

William Vinal. Mass. Surg.-Mate Col. Gardner’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 
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* Surg.-Mate 25 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Surg.-Mate, Hosp., 8 
April, 1777, to 1 Jan., 1781. 

John Warren. Mass. Brother Gen. Joseph Warren; in service as Physician 
and Surg. during the war; Surg. Col. Pickering’s Regt. Mass. Foot; marched 
to Cambridge, 19 April, 1775; attended wounded, Lexington and Concord, 
Bunker Hill; Siege Boston; Senior Surg. Cambridge Army Hosp.; Surg. 
Mass. Militia, 1776 to 1780 ; Senior Surg., Hosp. Long Island, 1776; 
Princeton; ill and returned to Boston, 1777; Campaign, R.I. with Gen. 
Sullivan; superintending Physician Boston Military Hosp., 1780 to close 
of war; founder of Harvard Medical School and his biography is inter- 
esting to students. 

Abraham Watson. Mass. Surg. Col. Gardner’s Regt., 28 June to Dec., 1775. 

John White. Mass. Q.M. Col. Nixon’s Regt., April to Dec., 1775; 2 Lieut. 
and Q.M. 4 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Q.M. 6 Mass., 30 July, 
1777, to Jan., 1781. 

Amos Windship. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Hosp. Dept., 1776, 1777. 


1772. 

Phineas Bowman. Mass. 1 Lieut. and Paymaster 15 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; 
Capt., 19 April, 1779; transferred to 5 Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; served to close 
of war. 

John Eliot. Mass. Chap. 2 Ct., 1 May, 1777; resigned, 20 Feb., 1778. 

William Eustis. Mass. Surg. Attended wounded, Lexington and Concord, 
Bunker Hill; Surg. Col. Gridley’s Mass. Regt. Art., 10 May to Dec., 1776; 
Hosp. Surg. and Physician, 6 Oct., 1780, to close of war; achieved greatness 
by his services during the war. 

John Hastings. Mass. In Army, 1775; Capt. Col. Lee’s Additional Cont. 
Regt., 20 May, 1777; transferred to Col. Jackson’s Regt. (16 Mass.) 22 
April, 1779; transferred to 9 Mass. 1 Jan., 1781; transferred to 7 Mass., 
1 Jan., 1783; served to June, 1783; brevet Maj. 30 Sept., 1783. 

Martin Herrick. Mass. Col. Glover’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775. Fought in 
the Ranks at Bunker Hill. Surg.-Mate Cont. Inf., Mar. to Dec., 1776; 
Attended as Surg., Long Island, Brandywine, Germantown. 

John Homans. Mass. Surg. Attended wounded, Bunker Hill; Surg. Col. 
Woodbridge’s Regt. May to Aug., 1775; Surg. 2 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to $1 
Dec., 1776; Surg. 2 Cont. Dragoons, 18 Dec., 1776; resigned, 4 Aug., 1781; 
Harlem Heights, White Plains, Ticonderoga. 

Thomas Kittredge. Mass. Surg. Col. Frye’s Regt., 20 May to Dec., 1775; 
served subsequently as Surg. Mass. Militia. 

Samuel Tenney. R.I. Surg.-Mate. Col. Gridley’s Regt. Mass. Art., June to 
Dec., 1775; Bunker Hill; Surg. 11 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; 
Surg. 2 R.I., 1 Jan., 1777; Olney’s R.I. Battalion, April, 1783; Surrender 
of Burgoyne and Cornwallis. 

Joshua Thomas. Mass. Adjt. Col. Cotton’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 2 
Lieut. and Adjt. 23 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to Dec., 1776; A.D.C. to Gen. 
Thomas, 1776. 

Thomas Welsh. Mass. Volunteer Surg. Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill; 
Surg. 27 Cont. Inf., Jan. to Dec., 1775. 
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1778. 


Moses Barnard. Mass. Surg.-Mate Col. A. Whitcomb’s Regt., May to Dec., 
1775; Siege Boston; Capt. Fuller’s Co.; Surg. Sloop “Republic,” 20 Aug., 
1776; hon. disce., 18 Nov., 1776. 

Jeremiah Barnard. Mass. Chap. 2 Regt. Mass. Militia, 13 Aug., 1776; with 
Troops reinforcing Gen. Schuyler at Ticonderoga. 

William Bradford. R.I. Adjt. Col. Chester’s R.I. Regt., 1775; 2 Lieut. and 
Adjt. 11 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; Maj. and A.D.C. to Gen. Lee, 29 Oct., 
1776; Maj. Col. Tallman’s R.I. Regt. Militia, 12 Dec., 1776; Maj. Col. 
Sherburne’s Cont. Inf., 12 Jan., 1777; retired, 1 Jan., 1781. 

William Caldwell. Mass. Paymaster 26 Cont. Inf., 13 Aug. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Stephen Crosby. Mass. On Privateer, “Venus,” and died 19 July, 1780, at 
sea near York Harbor, Me. 

Thomas Farrington. Mass. Volunteer in Expedition against Quebec, Oct., 
1775, to Jan., 1776; Capt. 16 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Lieut.- 
Col. 5 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; cashiered, 26 May, 1777. 

Martin Leavitt. Mass. Surg. on Privateers. 

Abner Morgan. Mass. Maj. Col. Porter’s Regt. Mass. Militia, 1775 to 1778. 

Daniel Parker. Mass. Priv., Corp., Sergt.,8 Mass.,3 March, 1777, 1778; to 
Aug., Ensign; transferred to 10 Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; cashiered, 20 Aug., 1782. 

Warham Parks. Mass. Capt. Col. Danielson’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 
Capt. 3 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; Maj. 4 Mass. 1 Jan., 1777; wounded 
Saratoga; resigned, 1 July, 1778. 

Theodore Parsons. Mass. Surg. Privateer, ““Bennington’’; lost at sea in 1779. 

Nathan Rice. Mass. Adjt. Col. Heath’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 2 Lieut. 
and Adjt. 24 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to Dec., 1775; Siege Boston; Maj. and 
A.D.C. to Gen. Lincoln, 7 May, 1777, to 1 Jan., 1781; Siege Yorktown, re- 
tained as Maj. 4 Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; commanded Regt. after death of Col. 
Scammell; served to June, 1783; Lieut.-Col. 14 U.S. Inf., 3 March, 1799; 
hon. dise., 15 June, 1800. 

Ebenezer Rockwood. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Col. Francis’s Regt., 5 Sept., 1776; 
Surg. Col. Thatcher’s Regt., 16 Dec., 1776. 

Manasseh Smith. Mass. Chap. Col. Whitcomb’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775. 

John Trumbull. Ct. Adjt. 1 Ct. Cont. Inf., 1775; Maj. and Second A.D.C. to 
Gen. Washington, 27 July, 1775; Deputy Adjt. Staff, Gen. Gates, 28 June, 
1776; resigned 22 Feb., 1777; Crown Point, Ticonderoga. 

Robert Williams. Mass. Minute-Man, 19 April, 1775, Paymaster, 14 Cont. 
Inf., 14 Sept. to 31 Dec., 1776; Ensign, Col. Lee’s Additional Cont. Regt., 
24 April, 1777; Regt. Paymaster, 3 June, 1777; transferred to Col. Jack- 
son’s Regt., 22 April, 1779; transferred to 9 Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; 1 Lieut., 
12 April, 1782; transferred to 4 Mass., 1 Jan., 1783; retained in Col. Jack- 
son’s Cont. Regt. Nov., 1783; served to 20 June, 1784. 


1774. 
Jonathan Allen. Mass. Ensign, Col. Brewer’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 
1 Lieut. 2 Mass., 1 June, 1777; resigned, 7 June, 1778. 
Fisher Ames. Mass. Private, Capt. Richard’s Co., Col. McIntosh’s Regt., 
23 March, 1778, to 6 April, 1778. 
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John Bradford. Mass. Capt. Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; Capt. Col. Cot- 
ton’s Regt. Mass., 26 May to Dec., 1775; Capt. Mass. Militia, 1777- 
1779. 

Joseph Crocker. Mass. Paymaster, Col. Greaton’s Regt., Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; 
Lieut., 16 Sept., 1778; Capt., 31 March, 1780; resigned, 24 July, 1781. 
Samuel Jennison. Mass. 2 Lieut. 6 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; 1 Lieut. and Regt. 

Q.M., 30 July, 1778; resigned, 1 July, 1779. 

William Jennison. Mass. Sergt. Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; Regt. Q.M., 
Col. Reed’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775. 

Nathan Morley. Mass. Chap. Col. Walker’s Regt., 6 Oct., 1777; Surg., 
Private, Winter 1777-78; captured by British; taken to Halifax where he 
died. 

Benjamin Muzzy. Mass. Chap. on Privateer, ““The Revenge,” Sept., 1777; 
lost at sea, 1777. 

Benjamin Putnam. Ct. Surg. 4 Cont. Inf., 18 March to 31 Dec., 1776; 
Surg. 5 Ct., 1 Aug., 1777, to 23 May, 1778. 

Abjah Richardson. Mass. Surg.-Mate, 3 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; taken prisoner 
Fort Fayette, 1 June, 1779; exchanged, Sept., 1779; Surg. 5 Mass., 17 July, 
1780; retired, 1 Jan., 1781. 

John Tucker. Mass. Sergt., Col. Mansfield’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 
Ensign 27 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; 1 Lieut. 5 Mass., 1 Jan., 
1777; resigned, 10 July, 1779. 

Jacob Walsh. Mass. Ensign, 6 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; 2 Lieut. Stevens’s 
Battalion Art. (3 Cont. Art.), 9 Nov., 1776; 1 Lieut., 12 Sept., 1778; resigned, 
10 Nov., 1778. 

Bela Whipple. R.I. 2 R.I., June to Dec., 1775. 


1775. 

Henry Adams. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Col. Wesson’s Regt., 1 Jan., 1777; trans- 
ferred to 3 Mass., 1 Jan., 1781; Surg. Col. Tupper’s Regt. 14 May 1781; 
served to 1 Jan., 1783. 

Ebenezer Battelle, Mass. Lieut. Col. Gardner’s Regt. May to Dec., 1775. 

Benjamin Bourne. R.I. Ensign and Q.M. Regt. R.I. Militia, under Cols. 
Babcock and Lippitt. 

Francis Brinley. N.Y. 2 Lieut. Col. Nicholson’s N.Y. Regt., 15 April, 
1776; 2 Lieut. 1 Canadian (Livingston’s) Regt., Nov., 1776, ranking from 
15 April, 1776; 1 Lieut. 18 Dec., 1776; retired, 1 Jan., 1781. 

Samuel Chandler. Mass. Private, Capt. B. Saunders’s 2d Co., 1 April, 1776, 
to 18 Nov., 1776; Gloucester sea coast; his diary in College, published in 
Vol. 14 of this Magazine, refers to events bearing on the Revolution. 

Samuel Dogget. Mass. 2 Lieut. Col. Gridley’s Regt. Mass. Art., May to 
Dec., 1775; 2 Lieut. Knox’s Regt. Cont. Art., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776. 

Isaac Hall. Mass. Capt. Co. Minute-Men, Lexington Alarm, April, 1775; 
Capt. Col. Gardner’s Regt., April to Dec., 1775. 

Benjamin Heywood. Mass. Lieut. Col. Nixon’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 
2 Lieut. 4 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; Regt. Paymaster, 14 Sept., 1776; 
Lieut. and Paymaster, 6 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; Burgoyne’s Campaign; 
Capt. 10 April, 1779; served to June, 1783. 
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Peter Hobart. Mass. 1 Lieut. 25 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Surg. 
Mate and Surg. Hosp. Dept., 1778, 1779. 

Nathaniel Macclintock. N.H. 2 Lieut. 8 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; 2 Lieut. and 
Adjt. 2 N.H., 8 Nov., 1776; Brig.-Maj. 2 April, 1777; resigned; appointed 
17 Nov., 1778, Commander, Marines, Privateer Ship, “‘General Sullivan”; 
made several voyages; captured by British and killed in conflict, 1780; 
Bemis Heights, Stillwater, Surrender Burgoyne, Trenton. 

Jonathan Maynard. Mass. Lieut. Col. Nixon’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 
1 Lieut. 7 Mass., 1 Jan., 1777; taken prisoner Coverskill, 1778; ex- 
changed 22 Dec., 1780; Capt.-Lieut., 20 Sept., 1780; Capt., 25 Jan., 1781; 
retired, 1 Jan., 1783. 

Daniel Shute. Mass. A.D.C. to Gen. Lincoln, 27 Oct., 1777, to Jan., 1778; 
Surg.-Mate, Hosp. Dept., 16 July, 1778, to 16 June, 1779; Surg. 4 Mass., 
11 April, 1782, to June, 1783; Siege Boston. 

William Weeks. N.H. Paymaster, 3 N.H., 8 Nov., 1776; resigned, 1 June, 
1778. 

Levi Willard. Mass. Surg. Col. Reed’s Regt., 28 June to Dec., 1775. 


1776. 


John Child. Mass. 2 Lieut. Col. Gardner’s Regt., May to Dec., 1775; 1 
Lieut. Col. Jackson’s Cont. Regt., 12 May, 1777; resigned, 17 Oct., 1778. 

Aaron Dexter. Mass. Made several trips as Surg. on Privateers; captured by 
British; confined in Halifax; exchanged. 

Ebenezer Smith Fowle. Mass. 2 Lieut. Col. Jackson’s Additional Cont. Regt., 
12 May, 1777; resigned, 14 Jan., 1778; Lieut. U.S. Art. Battalion, 20 Oct., 
1786; Lieut. Art. Battalion, U.S.A., 29 Sept., 1789; died in service, 13 
Feb., 1791. 

John Haven. Surg. in Cont. Marine Service. 

Aaron Hill. Mass. Ensign, Col. Lee’s Additional Cont. Regt., 26 April, 1777; 
resigned, 14 Jan., 1778; Surg.-Mate, 5 Mass., 1 Sept., 1778; resigned, 4 
Jan., 1779. 

Isaac Hurd. Mass. Surg. Mass. Militia, June to Dec., 1776; attended wounded, 
Bunker Hill. 

Samuel Lee. Ct. Surg. 4 Ct., 1 Jan., 1777; resigned, 3 April, 1778; served 
subsequently as Surg. Cont. Navy. 

Thomas Leverett. Mass. Surg. Brigantine, “Hazard,” 3 May, 1779; also, 
Ship, “‘ Protector,” State Navy, 14 Oct., 1779; Penobscot Expedition; cap- 
tured, 5 May, 1781; exchanged, 14 Aug., 1782; disc. 10 Sept., 1782. 

James Lovell. Mass. Ensign, Col. H. Jackson’s Regt., 25 May, 1776; Ensign, 
Col. Lee’s Regt. Cont. Inf., 25 May, 1777; Adjt. Regt., 10 May, 1778; 
transferred to Col. Jackson’s Regt., 22 April, 1779; Cornet and Adjt. 
Col. Lee’s Battalion Light Dragoons, 1780, to close of war; Eutaw Springs, 
Campaign with Gen. Lincoln, 8.C.; taken prisoner, Surrender Charles- 
ton; exchanged, 1780; Capt. Col. Brook’s Regt., 25 Jan., 1781. 

James Mann. Mass. Surg. Col. Shepard’s Regt. (4 Mass.), 5 July, 1779, to 
31 Dec., 1780; served also in War of 1812. 

John Remington. R.I. Ensign, 9 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; 2 Lieut. 
R.1., 1 Jan., 1777; served to 
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Benjamin Allen Upham. Mass. Surg.-Mate, 3 Cont. Art., 14 March, 1778; 
resigned, 20 May, 1782. 

James Warren. Mass. Lieut. Cont. Navy, 1776-78; on Frigate, ‘Alli- 
ance,” in engagement between “Bon Homme Richard,” and “Serapis”’; 
wounded, losing a leg. 

Samuel Woodward. Mass. Surg.-Mate, 4 Mass., 7 April, 1780; transferred to 
3 Cont. Art., 24 May, 1782; served to June, 1782. 


aI77. 

Hodijah Baylies. Mass. 1 Lieut. Col. Jackson’s Cont. Regt., 1 March to 
Nov., 1777; Maj. and A.D.C. to Gen. Lincoln, Nov., 1777; Stono, Savan- 
nah; prisoner, surrender, Charleston; exchanged; Lieut.-Col., A.D.C. to 
Gen. Washington, 14 May, 1782, to 23 Dec., 1783; Yorktown. 

Ebenezer Crosby. Ct. Surg. Cont. Army, 1775; Siege Boston; appointed 
Oct., 1776, “Surgeon to His Excellency’s Guards,”’ at Gen. Washington's 
Headquarters; resigned, 1 Jan., 1781. 

Samuel Crosby. Mass. Surg., ‘21 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan. to 31 Dec., 1776; Surg. 
Mass. Militia, 1777-79. 

John Eliot Eaton. Mass. Surg.-Mate, 5 Mass., 1 June, 1777; resigned, 28 Nov., 
1777. 

Nathaniel Healey. Mass. Capt. Col. Learned’s Mass. Regt., May to Dec., 
1775; Capt. Mass. Militia, Col. 1776-79. 

Rufus King. Mass. Capt. and A.D.C. to Gen. Glover, 16 Aug., 1778; Expe- 
dition to R.I. 

Benjamin Lincoln. Mass. Son Gen. Lincoln; on father’s request, granted 
leave of absence from College and served on staff duty, without rank, to 
close of war. 

Thomas Noyes. Mass. Capt. Co. Minute-Men; marched to Cambridge, 
Lexington Alarm, 19 April, 1775. 

Jonathan Porter. Mass. Surg. Cont. Navy; died in the service at sea. 

Ephraim Smith. Mass. Sergt. Lexington Alarm; 2 Lieut. Col. Whitcomb’s 
Regt., May to Dec., 1775. 

1778. 

Aaron Bancroft. Mass. Minute-Man; while in College served in ranks, Lex- 
ington and Concord, Bunker Hill. 

Richard Perkins Bridge. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Brigantine, “Tyrannicide,” 11 
Mar., 1777, to 29 Aug., 1777. 

Amos Holbrook. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Col. Greaton’s Regt., Aug., 1775, to 
March, 1776; transferred to Col. Vose’s Regt.; resigned, March, 1777. 
William Spooner. Mass. Private; served three years, Col. Crane’s Regt. Mass. 
Art.; wounded Brandywine, losing right arm; served subsequently as Bom- 

badier, Col. Nichol’s Regt., Invalids. 

Job Summer. Mass. Left College to enlist; Ensign, Col. Gardner’s Regt., 
May to Dec., 1776; 1 Lieut. 25 Cont. Inf., 1 Jan., 1776; Capt. 3 Mass., 
1 Jan., 1777; by Act Congress, 7 April, 1779, given rank Capt. from 
1 July, 1776; Maj., 3 March, 1783, ranking from 1 Oct., 1782; retained 
as Capt. Col. Jackson’s Cont. Regt., Nov., 1783; served to 20 June, 
1784. 
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Jesse Tucker. Mass. Surg. Privateer; captured; imprisoned by British in 
Newfoundland; died of fever in 1779. 

Nathaniel Weare. N.H. Sergt. 3 N.H., 8 April, 1777; Ensign, 4 Oct., 1777; 
Lieut. 5 July, 1780; transferred to 1 N.H., 1 Jan., 1781; served to March, 
1782. 


1779. 


Abijah Cheever. Mass. Surg.-Mate, Hosp. Med. Dept., 16 July, 1779, to 31 
Dec., 1779; Surg. Ship, “Tartar,” Capt. Cathcart, Master, 13 May to 22 
Nov., 1782. 

Nathaniel Appleton Haven. N.H. Surg. on Privateer; captured by British; 
exchanged. 

John Hosler. Mass. Marine, Frigate, “Hague.” 


1781. 


James Sever. Mass. Ensign, 7 Mass., 1 Feb., 1781; transferred to 4 Mass., 
12 June, 1783; retained Col. Jackson’s Cont. Regt., Nov., 1783; served to 
June, 1784; Past Capt. U.S. Navy, 11 May, 1798; hon. disc. 18 June, 1801. 

Jeremiah Smith. N.H. Private, Capt. Osgood’s Co., Col. Bedell’s Regt., 10 
March, 1776; wounded, Bennington. 


1782. 


Joseph Estabrook. Mass. Lived in Lexington, preparing for Harvard; carried 
a musket in battle 19 April, 1775, and his name is on the historic roll of 
Capt. John Parker’s Company. 


THE DEEPER MEANING OF THE HARVARD ENDOWMENT 
FUND CAMPAIGN. 


By ELIOT WADSWORTH, ’98, 
CHAIRMAN, EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, HARVARD ENDOWMENT Funp. 


HAT the interest of Harvard men in their college is a tangible 

thing, which can be depended upon in time of need, has been 
amply shown by the Harvard Endowment Fund Campaign. In all 
parts of the country the organization composed entirely of the sons of 
Harvard has taken hold of its task in a splendid spirit. The response 
to the appeal by this organization to each individual man has been in 
practically every case cordial. 

Some of those attending the early meetings expressed a dread of 
calling upon men whom they knew very little and asking them to con- 
tribute. Some even compared this duty with that of a book agent, and 
took up their work with a very evident apprehension. It is safe to say 
that not in one case in five hundred has a canvasser been met by a 
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hard word. He may not have succeeded in getting a contribution, for 
many reasons — nearly all good reasons — but at least he was greeted 
with courtesy, as a fellow member of the great Harvard fraternity. 

Up to October 28 returns from practically every division showed 
the following results: Subscriptions, $8,880,000; number of subscrib- 
ers, 9000. 

These figures are cause for both encouragement and discourage- 
ment. They show that the fund is more than half raised from 23} per 
cent of the living Harvard force. On the other hand, a large propor- 
tion of the men who can be easily seen and who might be expected to 
make very large contributions are included in this report. The balance 
of the fund must come from many thousands of subscribers. The real 
test of the organization is now beginning. It is interesting and excit- 
ing to step out and in two or three blocks of the downtown district call 
on a few men and bring back in the aggregate a large sum of money. 
It is hard to look up day by day men whose offices and residences are 
remote and whose most generous contribution cannot be large. And 
yet experience already shows beyond a doubt that there are many 
men, not prominently known, who will give largely and gladly to this 
universal cause. This is the work which will show the true interest of 
the Endowment Fund organization in the carrying through of the 
program: namely, to see personally every Harvard man, lay the case 
before him and get such help as he can afford to give. 

The campaign has brought forth some wonderful examples of self- 
sacrifice. A country doctor who spent only one year in the Medical 
School sends in, unsolicited, $100. A sea captain who attended Har- 
vard for less than a year, in 1879, sends three $10 payments at weekly 
intervals. A clergyman, who could ill afford it, writes that it is his in- 
tention to repay the money received by him from scholarship funds, 
in order that some one in the next generation may benefit from this 
money, as he benefited from his association with Harvard. A professor 
well known to every Harvard man of the last thirty years, having 
written a book which brings unexpected royalties, raises his sub- 
scription from $1000 to $5000, without solicitation. A clergyman in 
Canada, who attended Harvard for graduate work some ten years 
ago, gave $100 and expressed his strong regret that it could not be 
more. A cook in the family of a professor gave $1. An alumnus who 
had received a $300 scholarship in 1903 sent a promissory note for 
$700 with a check, which together will repay this money with six per 
cent compound interest. With nearly every gift received through the 
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mail have come letters expressing interest and sympathy with the 
cause, breathing a desire to do more, but showing clearly, from the 
story often told of personal affairs, that what is done is a true sacrifice. 

The meetings held throughout the country have been enthusiastic, 
and in many cases have been the largest Harvard gatherings ever held 
in the community. Far from being frightened away by the fact that 
these meetings were in the interest of money-raising, the alumni have 
come to hear the story and have gone away with an expression of con- 
fidence that in their community the Harvard men would not be found 
wanting. 

It is surely a new awakening among the men of Harvard as to the 
duty of service which they owe to the University. Many men have 
realized for the first time what it really means to be a Harvard man, 
what is the value around the world in having been once a member of 
the great and constantly changing family of Cambridge. As one man 
expressed it, “As I look back, it seems quite clear that, outside of my 
own immediate family, my association with Harvard has given me 
more pleasure and more benefit than anything else I have known.” 
We must all feel this when we stop to consider what Harvard gave us. 

In talking of the Fund, a Yale man prominent in the affairs of the 
¥ale Alumni Fund, which has been in operation for twenty years or 
more, made this comment: “This is the first time that the great body 
of Harvard men have been called upon to help their university. 
At Yale the graduates are called upon every year to subscribe to 
their Alumni Fund. It is our policy to have every student leave New 
Haven with the understanding that the university must have his sup- 
port, morally and financially, or that its prestige will suffer.” It is safe 
to say that only a small proportion of Harvard men have felt deeply 
that their loyalty and interest was one of Harvard’s greatest assets. 
The Endowment Fund has tested the loyalty of the alumni and has 
shown how strong it has always been, even though latent and ex- 
pressed only in occasional club meetings or visits to Cambridge for 
Commencement or an athletic contest. Comparatively few men real- 
ized before that their education represented a cost to the University 
treasury of more than $250 for each year of their stay. The cost is 
still greater in nearly all the graduate schools. The University was 
able to make this contribution to the life work of its graduates be- 
cause of the generosity of past generations. The gift cannot be made 
to the young men of the future unless the alumni of the present time 
provide the means. 
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It is not only those who have had the benefit of a college education 
who should feel called upon in this emergency. Their number is less 
than one per cent of our total population. The other millions have 
benefited directly or indirectly from the work done by our colleges. 
In every activity of our normal lives we rely upon trained minds. 
School teachers, doctors, lawyers, dentists, ministers, trusted public 
officials, have been able to carry on for the community their individ- 
ual work because of what the colleges gave them. Without these 
educated men, how could we have advanced as a nation to our pres- 
ent position in the world? 

The many-sidedness of our University has been emphasized more 
than ever before by the analysis of its affairs and its alumni made 
necessary in preparing for the campaign. Harvard has become in 
every sense a university, and the students in her graduate schools 
considerably outnumber the students in the College. Among her 
alumni nearly half are men who did not take their undergraduate 
education at Harvard. In this list of over 18,000 names, nearly every 
college in the world is represented. These men came to Cambridge for 
a special education, but they owe a debt to Harvard; and it is in 
many cases financially greater than that of the men who only took 
an A.B. degree. It is to be regretted that a number of these men 
have come and gone without attaining a strong affiliation. Par- 
ticularly, the men who come from the larger colleges have not 
been made to feel that they were as truly sons of Harvard as 
of the college to which they had first pledged devotion. If we are 
to continue to develop as a great seat of learning, the loyalty of 
our graduate school men, no matter what their previous college 
affiliations, must prove of equal importance with the loyalty of 
the strictly undergraduate departments. It will require the support 
of all men who know what Harvard can give to build in the future 
that which Harvard should be destined to become — the greatest 
educational institution of modern times. With the wealth, the oppor- 
tunity and the high ideals of America, we must as a people develop 
our educational institutions, or we cannot properly maintain our 
commanding position in the world. We must see visions and strive 
for their realization. One of these visions should be the advancement 
of learning beyond any point which was ever achieved in previous eras 
of great civilization. We must place the opportunity for education 
before every young American and let him make the best that he can 
of himself. To do this, our colleges and universities must not turn 
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back, but must grow with the need. What greater vision can we see, 
not college men alone, but all Americans, than the continuing de- 
velopment from past traditions and achievements of a great univer- 
sity for elementary and advanced teaching, which will lead the world 
to new and unthought-of advancement? 


DISCUSSION GROUPS AT HARVARD. 


By THOMAS NIXON CARVER, 
Davip A. WELLS Proressor oF PouiticaL Economy. 


HE most interesting development in undergraduate life at Har- 

vard for at least a generation is the organization of discussion 
groups. It indicates a certain degree of willingness on the part of 
undergraduates to take the initiative in directing the intellectual 
activities of the College, instead of waiting to be led. It shows also 
that when our students take the initiative in such matters, they 
choose the most serious and most important subjects for study, and 
avoid what are generally regarded as the more pleasant, the more 
easy, and the more ornamental fields of study. 

In a sense this was a revival of the original idea of a university as a 
gathering of students who came together on their own initiative to 
study, who decided upon the subjects which they wanted to study, and 
picked out the instructors who were to teach them. The difficulty of 
financing a modern educational institution, of holding students to a 
high standard of work, and of maintaining, generation after generation, 
the high traditions of university life requires more stability in the 
management than could be furnished by a rapidly changing body of 
students; nevertheless, it is refreshing to find that students still show 
the desire to plan a part of their own education, and the capacity to 
carry out their plans. 

The idea of an extensive system of discussion groups seems to have 
grown from a suggestion presented at a Bible Study conference, held 
at the Phillips Brooks House in January, 1918. The officers of the 
Phillips Brooks House Association took the matter up with President 
Lowell, who at once saw its possibilities and offered his codperation. 
Letters were written to various members of the faculty, inviting them 
to codperate by offering to lead discussion groups. A small meeting 
was held at a dinner at the Iroquois Club on February 26, at which 
several of the administrative officers of the College spoke. On March 15 
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a mass meeting of undergraduates was held in the New Lecture Hall, 
at which the subject was presented and the general plan outlined. The 
names of the professors who had consented to lead groups were pre- 
sented, and each student was invited to enrol under that professor 
whose subject interested him most. Groups were at once organized 
under the leadership of the following: Professors Baker, Beale, Chase, 
Carver, Greenough, Hocking, Hoernle, Holmes, Merriman, Bliss 
Perry, and Whipple. Undergraduate secretaries were appointed in 
each group to have general administrative charge and to relieve the 
leader of details. About three hundred men were enrolled, meetings 
were held weekly for periods ranging from four to ten weeks. The sub- 
jects studied lay in the fields of economics, politics and religion. 

The success of the groups in 1918 led to the appointment, in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, of a discussion group secretary at the Phillips Brooks 
House to promote the enterprise during that year. Mr. R. T. Bushnell, 
’19, was chosen. Selections from his report follow: 

It was originally planned to form only five groups this year, the secretary 
feeling that, with college still far from normal, the interest would not be great 
enough to make more than that number successful. When the five were formed, 
however, the rush was so great to join — one hundred and forty signing up 
within twenty-four hours — that five more were immediately formed. This 
was in mid-February. 

By March Ist the ten groups were formed with a total enrolment of 240 
men. Only one of these was religious in character, the others discussing a new 
subject each week, ranging from Bolshevism to the League of Nations, any 
topic of current interest. 


The field for the groups is almost unlimited. Both the faculty and the stu- 
dent body are interested, but a certain definite policy must be formed and 
followed. The subjects should be definitely selected in advance; more publicity 
should be given the individual meetings when a subject of special interest 
has been discussed; and the time over which the groups will extend should be 
announced in advance and rigidly adhered to. 

The leaders of the groups this year were Professors Carver, Munro, Merri- 
man, Whipple, Beale, Wiener, Ferguson, Emerton, Morize, and Platner. The 
questions discussed included such subjects as “League of Nations,” “Bolshe- 
vism,” “The|Non-Partisan League,” ‘Labor Programs,” “Italian-Jugo Slav 
Controversy,” “‘Moral Lessons of the War.” 


The work has been renewed already for the present year, and eight 
discussion groups have been started, under Professors Hoernle, Wilson, 
Day, Lord, Ferguson, Emerton, Platner, and Rev. Elmer A. Leslie 
(of the Epworth Methodist Church). One hundred and fifty men have 
enrolled. The discussions cover such topics as: “International Rela- 
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tions,” “Current Economics Question,” the “Russian Situation,” 
the ‘Religion of the Educated Man,” etc. 

It is very encouraging to note that the men seem not only to prefer 
the most serious topics, but also to enrol in the largest numbers under 
the men who are thought to have most to contribute, rather than under 
those who are known to be most interesting. The genuine sincerity 
of the men, and their freedom from passion as well as from cant, has 
impressed all the leaders with whom the writer has talked. No one 
has even suggested that it was a movement for the “‘democratiza- 
tion” of education, or that the oppressed students were declaring 
their independence of the faculty. 

It is not so encouraging to note that in almost every group, prior to 
the present year, the attendance began to dwindle after the fifth or 
sixth week. This seems to make it desirable to decide in advance that 
the groups shall continue for a definite number of weeks, not exceed- 
ing six. Interest seems to lag as examination time and vacation time 
approach. This would seem to indicate that the groups should be 
started early in the term, in order that they may close before these 
counter-attractions begin to divert the minds of the students. It 
would probably be desirable to start a new series of groups each term. 
It is highly desirable that any member of the faculty who is invited 
to act as leader of a group should accept the invitation, but he should 
know his place and not try to run the group. 

It cannot be said that the movement has got beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Whether it dies out or grows will depend upon how 
wisely it is managed. In either case it will have been an interesting 
development in undergraduate life. A college really educates men only 
when their minds are quickened and their interests aroused in the great 
themes that interest educated men who are out of college. One symp- 
tom of this quickening and this interest is the tendency to talk 
incessantly about these great themes. It is, of course, not always 
necessary to organize formal groups in order to hold high converse 
on great themes, nevertheless, the organization of formal groups may 
be a help. 
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CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, 1836-1919. 


By DAVID G. LYON, 
Hancock Proressor oF HEBREW AND OTHER ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


HE stock from which Professor Toy sprang came from England 

about 1720, and settled first in New Jersey and later in Baltimore. 
About 1800 the grandfather removed to Virginia. At his death in 1814 
he left an infant son, Thomas Dallam Toy, who in spite of adverse 
fortune, became a man of unusual attainments and influence in the 
community. He was particularly known for his rectitude, his know]l- 
edge of languages, his generosity, his devotion to the Bible and the 
Church, to music and good reading. Thomas Dallam Toy married 
Amelia Ann Rogers, granddaughter of a Revolutionary officer by the 
name of Stanhope. This union was blessed with a family of nine chil- 
dren, of whom Crawford was the eldest. 

Crawford was born in Norfolk on March 23, 1836, and he died in 
Cambridge on May 12, 1919. He studied at the Norfolk Academy, 
where he graduated in 1852, and four years later he graduated with 
the degree Master of Arts at the University of Virginia. He was then 
twenty years of age, mature and well informed, with an alert mind and 
an unusual number of intellectual interests. He had cultivated music 
also, and had been leader of a student choir at the University. Music 
remained a life-long passion. 

The first three years after graduation he devoted to teaching Eng- 
lish in the Albemarle Female Institute, a new school for young women, 
at Charlottesville. He then spent a year, 1859-60, studying theology 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Greenville, South 
Carolina. Here he completed in one year three fourths of the three 
years’ course of study. His purpose was to become a missionary in 
Japan, a purpose with which the Civil War interfered. The first half 
of 1860-61 he spent at home, and the second half in Richmond as 
Professor of Greek at Richmond College. In October, 1861, he entered 
the Confederate service, first as private in artillery and then as chap- 
Jain in infantry. Amid the hardships and dangers of war he found time 
to continue his studies. He was captured at Gettysburg on July 4, 
1863. Exchanged in December, he entered the army again, and 
served till the summer of 1864, when he was appointed Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at the University of Alabama, at the time a 
training school for Confederate recruits. There he taught Applied 
Mathematics till the end of the war in 1865. 
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The first year after the war he taught Greek in the University of 
Virginia. The next two years he spent in Berlin, devoting himself to 
the study of Theology, Sanskrit, and Semitic. Returning to this 
country, he became, in January, 1869, Professor of Greek in Furman 
University, at Greenville, South Carolina, and in May of the same 
year Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. The latter position he held for ten years, 
eight in Greenville and two in Louisville, Kentucky, whither the Semi- 
nary was removed in 1877. With one exception he was the youngest 
member of the faculty, and was known far and wide as the most 
learned man connected with the institution. 

The resignation from the Seminary in May, 1879, resulted from ir- 
reconcilable differences of opinion between Dr. Toy and some of his 
colleagues regarding the doctrine of the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The difference related not to the fact but to the method and extent of 
Inspiration. His colleagues held the doctrine as including the iner- 
rancy of the word; Dr. Toy held that the word was but the shell of 
priceless religious truth. This truth was uttered in ancient forms of 
thought and expression, which were indeed, in his view, shown to be 
fallible when tested by present knowledge of history and science. 

The resignation was free from any trace of bitterness on the part of 
all concerned, and all bore themselves with dignity, moderation, and 
circumspectness. It was followed by considerable excitement through- 
out the South, which found expression in the religious press. Some of 
Dr. Toy’s friends wished him to make a public issue of his views, but 
he refused, because he was naturally pacific, and because he considered 
controversy a useless method of recommending truth. He did publish 
a few dispassionate articles in the papers, not to argue the right of his 
views, but to bring, if possible, relief to minds which were chafing 
under the prevailing strictness of the doctrine of Inspiration. 

After a short time at home Dr. Toy took up his residence in New 
York. He wrote occasional articles for the newspapers, and acted as 
literary editor of the Independent. But his great talents as a teacher 
did not long remain unrecognized. A position was waiting for him 
where he might enjoy complete freedom of research and expression. 

In 1880 he came to Harvard as Hancock Professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental Languages and Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature. 
In 1909 he became Professor Emeritus, but continued his researches 
and publication for several years after his resignation. He taught here 
a great variety of subjects, both linguistic and Biblical, and served on 
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several of the most important University committees. In breadth and 
depth of scholarship he ranked as one of the foremost members of the 
faculty. He was learned in many subjects besides his own special 
studies. 

Dr. Toy published several books of rare quality, chief of which are 
“Quotations in the New Testament,” 1884; “‘ Judaism and Christian- 
ity, a Sketch of the Progress of Thought from Old Testament to New 
Testament,” 1890; “A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Proverbs,”’ 1899; and “Introduction to the History of Reli- 
gions,” 1913. These books, like all of Dr. Toy’s writing, are charac- 
terized by breadth and depth of learning, skilful sifting and massing 
of evidence, absence of partisanship and egotism, love of truth, bold- 
ness coupled with consideration for others, temperateness and poise, 
orderly arrangement, clearness of style, simplicity and force of expres- 
sion. Besides the volumes named he published several others scarcely 
less meritorious, and furnished long contributions to a great variety of 
journals, both technical and literary. Some of the weightier articles 
in the ““Encyclopsdia Biblica” are from his pen. He was one of the 
editors of the “‘Jewish Encyclopedia” (twelve volumes, 1901-1906), 
having under his charge the departments of Biblical Philology and 
Hellenistic Literature. 

Dr. Toy was the originator of three Harvard societies of profes- 
sional character, the Biblical Club, for the presentation of papers by 
theological professors on the critical study of the Bible; the Semitic 
Conference, for the cultivation of interest in the whole field of Semitic 
studies; and the Club for the Study of the History of Religions. He 
never appeared to better advantage than at the meetings of these 
clubs, especially the last named. The history of religions was the chief 
interest of the later years of his life. 

Dr. Toy was a man of superior qualities in many directions. As a 
teacher he was most considerate, always interested in young men, al- 
ways ready to advise and aid them, always eager to learn of their later 
plans and achievements. Of other scholars, too, he was no less con- 
siderate. In his book reviews, of which he wrote many, ridicule and 
denunciation never found place. In the review his opinion was always 
frankly but politely expressed, and the occasions were few when he did 
not find some kind word of praise. His time and his learning he freely 
placed at the service of those who sought his help. He was not only 
unassuming but modest. Never a suggestion of a right to speak with 
authority because of the weight of his learning, never the slightest 
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sign of pride in his achievements or his honors. He observed, indeed, 
a severe reticence in regard to what he had attained. He was mag- 
nanimous and temperate toward those who opposed him, as did some 
of the newspapers at the time of his resignation at Louisville. This 
moderation was an article in his creed, but it was the expression of a 
spirit essentially courteous and pacific. His poise was extraordinary. 
He saw life in true perspective, and was thus lifted above the petty 
cares which consume so many lives. He was a companion of winsome 
sympathy, whose conversation was always give and take, with never, 
even remotely, a suggestion of monologue. You felt as he spoke with 
you that he really cared for you and your opinions. 

It is no wonder that this quiet, gentle, unobtrusive scholar has left 
a deep impression on the lives of his pupils and of all those who 
came near him. One of his pupils of more than forty years ago has 
recently called him “my dear old professor, a man without guile, a 
translucent soul.” 


WILLIAM GILSON FARLOW. 
Dec. 17, 1844— June 3, 1919. 


O those who had seen Dr. Farlow during the early months of the 

present year, when his vigor of mind and body seemed quite un- 
impaired, his brief illness and unlooked-for death, which resulted 
from a rapidly increasing weakness of the heart, brought surprise as 
well as sorrow. It is seldom the privilege of a scientific man to retain, 
as he did, almost undiminished and to the very end, not only his phy- 
sical and mental powers, but his interests and enthusiasm. One can 
but feel thankfulness that, in the last years of his life, he was ham- 
pered by few of the disabilities which so often afflict old age, and was 
granted the privilege of continuing, almost without interruption and 
with little hindrance, the activities to which his long and fruitful life 
had been devoted. 

Dr. Farlow was born December 17, 1844, in Boston, where he lived 
with his parents until his fourteenth year, when the family, which in- 
cluded five other children, moved to the suburb of Newton. During 
the whole period of his early education, however, he attended schools 
in Boston, and at the Quincy Grammar and English High was awarded 
Franklin Medals for good scholarship. 

His father, John Smith Farlow, was born in Boston in 1817 and was 
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educated there; a public-spirited citizen, member of the State Legisla- 
ture, President of the Massachusetts Reform Club; a successful busi- 
ness man later interested in railroads, but also a lover of the humani- 
ties; for many years President of the Newton Public Library. In mu- 
sic and horticulture he found his greatest pleasure, and was for a time 
President of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. Although he 
had no special knowledge of botany, he was very fond of plants and 
flowers, and was a member of the Massachusetts and Newton Horti- 
cultural Societies at whose exhibitions he was awarded many prizes. 

Dr. Farlow’s mother, Nancy Wight (Blanchard) Farlow, came of 
an old Massachusetts family; but although she had the appreciation 
and taste of an educated woman, she does not appear to have had any 
unusually pronounced tastes. It is thus from his father, if from either 
of his parents, that he seems to have inherited the two chief interests 
of his earlier life, namely botany and music. 

After a year of intensive study at the Boston Latin School where he 
worked, for the most part by himself, in Mr. Francis Gardner’s room, 
not reciting with the school classes, he entered Harvard College in 
1862, graduating with his class in 1866. During his college course he 
turned his attention especially to music and natural history; he was a 
member, and for a year secretary, of the Pierian Sodality, in which he 
played the piano, and was several times soloist at its public concerts. 
His unusual musical ability was recognized by Mr. B. J. Lang, under 
whom he studied and who then enjoyed in Boston a high reputation 
as a teacher, and he was even urged by Professor J. K. Paine, then 
fresh from his studies in Germany, to take up music as a profession. 

Although he retained his fondness for playing the piano throughout 
his subsequent life, as well as his musical interests generally, his in- 
nate love of natural history, and especially of botany, as well as the 
influence of Asa Gray, with whom he early formed a close friendship, 
combined to determine his choice of a career: and despite the fact that 
at graduation he wrote in his class report that he had no definite 
plans for his future, botany was without question his predominant in- 
terest. He was a member of the Harvard Natural History Society, 
concerning which he has written a very amusing account, and which 
at that time maintained a miscellaneous collection of objects of Natu- 
ral History. These included, in addition to a crocodile, a human skele- 
ton and a turkey buzzard, an Herbarium, of which he had the honor 
to be appointed Curator, a guardian of whose ministrations it seems 
to have been sadly in need; since, as he remarks, it was then arranged 
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“partly on the Linnean, partly on the Natural and partly on the Al- 
phabetical System.” His reputation as a scientific light among his 
fellow members is said to have been such that his name was always 
mentioned by them with “‘awed respect.” He was also secretary and 
treasurer of the O.K. Society in his Junior year, and was greatly in- 
terested in the theatre and in private theatricals in which he often 
took part; his star performance being an impersonation of a ballet 
dancer in short skirts, which is said to have been quite inimitable. 
The estimation in which he was held by his classmates generally may 
be inferred from the fact that, at the Senior Class election, he was 
chosen Class Secretary. 

Although he speaks at the time of his graduation of having “no 
definite plans for life,” he appears to have kept up his botanical inter- 
ests, and within a year to have made a definite decision. At this period 
the medical course was almost the only means by which one could ac- 
quire the training necessary for a scientific career. For this reason, 
and in order that, should the pursuit of botany as a profession prove 
impracticable, he might have another to fall back upon, he followed 
the advice of Gray, himself a graduate in medicine; and, after study- 
ing anatomy for a time with Dr. Jeffries Wyman in Cambridge, en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School in November, 1867. Although he 
never seems to have had any intention of practising medicine, he evi- 
dently took his medical studies with great seriousness; since, at the 
close of his third year, he won a coveted appointment as surgical in- 
tern at the Massachusetts General Hospital, under the distinguished 
surgeon Dr. H. J. Bigelow. That his proficiency, in surgery at least, 
was regarded as beyond question, seems clearly indicated by the fact 
that, after finishing his hospital service, when he came up for his final 
examinations, the only inquiry addressed to him by the examiner in 
this subject was, “‘Where do you intend to practise, Mr. Farlow?” 

Where he intended to practise, he made quite clear, after receiving 
his medical degree in May, 1870; since immediately thereafter he be- 
took himself to Cambridge and. to Asa Gray, helping the latter with 
his classes, and continuing his botanical studies until, in the follow- 
ing July, he was appointed Gray’s Assistant by the University. 

In this position, which he held for two years, he took full advantage 
of the rare opportunity presented to gain an extensive knowledge of 
the vascular plants as a whole, in close association with a master 
whose broad-minded outlook, wide knowledge and contagious enthu- 
Siasm were in themselves an inspiration. His predominant interest, 
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however, was in the lower plants and especially in the Marine Alge; 
and his studies on the last-mentioned group in various parts of New 
England and especially at Woods Hole, where, in the summer of 1871 
he joined a scientific party under the charge of Professor S. F. Baird 
of the Smithsonian, had already made him an authority in this sub- 
ject. Since, however, it was almost impossible, in America, to learn 
anything of the other groups of the lower plants, he decided, by the 
advice of Gray, to seek this knowledge in Europe; desiring at the same 
time to come into personal contact with some of the leading European 
botanists, and to familiarize himself with the new botanical points of 
view and methods of teaching and investigation then rapidly develop- 
ing on the Continent. He therefore sailed for England in June, 1872, 
going thence immediately to Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Russia, 
where he had an opportunity to see a number of distinguished botan- 
ists, and especially algologists, with whom he found that he was able 
to meet on equal terms. 

After a short trip to Moscow, of which he wrote that what most 
nearly appealed to him was the railroad station by which he left it, he 
took the long journey across Russia to Germany, visiting Berlin and 
various other German cities and finally settling in Strassburg early in 
October, where he had decided to study with Anton De Bary, then 
Professor of Botany and Regent of the University of Strassburg, whose 
reputation was at the time second to that of no other European bot- 
anist. 

His sojourn in Europe extended over two years which were spent, 
for the most part, in De Bary’s laboratories; but included some weeks 
devoted to an intensive study of the Lichens, with Dr. J. Miiller at 
Geneva; and of the Alge, with Bornet and Thuret at Antibes, all of 
whom were men preéminent in their specialties. During this period he 
corresponded regularly with Asa Gray; and his letters, which are pre- 
served in the Gray Herbarium, are not only extremely interesting 
from a botanical standpoint, but are otherwise very entertaining and 
suggestive. While working under De Bary, he was not only able to 
acquire a knowledge of this master’s methods of teaching and investi- 
gation, and to be impressed with his ideals of care and exactness, but 
had an opportunity to fill the most serious lacuna in his botanical edu- 
cation by acquiring a good knowledge of the Fungi, on which in later 
years he became the leading authority in America. 

Of all the friendships which resulted from this most important pe- 
riod of his life, that with Bornet seems to have been the closest; and was 
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cherished, both by personal visits and uninterrupted correspondence, 
up to the time of the latter’s death in 1911. 

Before completing his studies, Dr. Farlow visited Paris several 
times, as well as various German cities; his itinerary including, also, 
Switzerland, Italy and England; and he was thus able to meet many 
distinguished botanists and to examine the more important Herbaria. 
When he returned to America in the summer of 1874, he was by far 
the best equipped Cryptogamic botanist in this country, and almost 
the only person who was competent not only to teach something be- 
yond the rudiments of his subject, but to do original work, and to ini- 
tiate it in others. 

Immediately after his return, he received an appointment as As- 
sistant Professor of Botany in Harvard, the first special provision 
made in this country for instruction in Cryptogamic Botany. The 
earlier years of his service in the University were passed at the Bussey 
Institution, where he taught special students primarily interested in 
the economic aspects of his subject; although he also gave a certain 
amount of regular instruction in Cryptogamic Botany at Cambridge, 
and taught for several years in the Summer School. His work and 
publications on various important fungous diseases of plants, while he 
was stationed at the Bussey, may be truly said to have laid the founda- 
tions of American Phytopathology; a branch of botany in the devel- 
opment and practical applications of which this country has out- 
stripped all others. 

Conditions at the Bussey were, however, not at all to his liking, and 
he found his work hampered and interfered with to such an extent 
that the situation finally became quite intolerable. It was thus a great 
relief to him when, in 1879, he was transferred to Cambridge, and ap- 
pointed Professor of Cryptogamic Botany; and found himself free to 
carry out his own plans and ideas without interference or hindrance. 
These plans involved the accumulation of the great Herbarium which 
bears his name, and is now the property of the University, and of his 
private library; the carrying on of original investigations; and the 
further development of instruction in his subject. 

The nucleus of the Herbarium was the famous Curtis Collection of 
Fungi, assembled by the Rev. M. A. Curtis, and extremely rich in 
authentic material from Berkeley, Schweinitz, Ravenel and others of 
the early mycological pioneers. This collection was purchased for Dr. 
Farlow by Asa Gray, while the former was in Strassburg, and around 
it has accumulated an extensive and unique Herbarium of non-vascu- 
lar Cryptogams. 
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Dr. Farlow’s writings, which cover a variety of topics dealing 
chiefly with the algee and fungi, comprise nearly two hundred titles, 
including his biographical notices and public addresses, and are mod- 
els of clearness, conciseness, accuracy, and originality. It is greatly to 
be regretted that he should have left unpublished two of his most im- 
portant works; namely, the monumental bibliographical index, pre- 
pared in collaboration with Mr. A. B. Seymour, a small portion of 
which, only, was issued in 1905 by the Carnegie Institution; and a 
sumptuous work on American Fleshy Fungi, the plates for which were 
completed many years before his death. 

As a teacher and lecturer he had few rivals, and his instruction, 
which possessed the attraction more or less inseparable from that of a 
master of his subject who speaks er cathedra on a majority of the topics 
which he discusses, was made doubly effective by reason of his capac- 
ity for lucid, well-balanced and interesting presentation, in which he 
succeeded in bringing essentials into strong relief. Never leaving his 
work to be done by an assistant, he came into close relations with all 
his students, and had a faculty for giving an impression of personal in- 
terest in each individual; so that the time spent in his laboratory was, 
for most, an experience the pleasure of which was not to be forgotten. 
The influence which, over a long period of years, he exerted on the de- 
velopment of his subject in this country through his writings, his 
students and his personal example, in setting a high standard of work 
in his chosen field, can hardly be overestimated and is, perhaps, his 
most important professional contribution. Among those who have 
come in contact with him as a teacher, or who have been associated 
with him in botanical work, few would not acknowledge that their 
ideals had been thus fundamentally influenced. 

Although in 1896 he withdrew from active teaching, in order that 
he might have his whole time free for other activities, he continued 
occasionally to give attention to advanced students in whose work he 
felt a special interest; and retained, until his death, his place on the 
Faculty, of which, after a continuous service of forty-five years, he 
had become the senior member. 

After his appointment as Professor, his life was passed almost 
wholly in Cambridge; although he made several brief visits to Eu- 
rope, and went twice to Bermuda and to Florida. In 1885 he accom- 
panied Asa Gray to Mexico and California; but otherwise his field 
work was done almost wholly in New England; for the most part in 
the vicinity of Boston; at Eastport, Maine; at Shelburne, N.H.; and 
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in the White Mountains, more recently at Chocorua, where his sum- 
mer home, overlooking the lake, was situated in a mycologist’s para- 
dise. 

In Cambridge he was at one time a parietal officer, and at various 
periods occupied rooms in several dormitories, where he used to give 
memorable entertainments to his students; but in 1893 he bought the 
Putnam house on Quincy Street, next to the Colonial Club, where he 
kept bachelor’s hall until, in 1900, the great happiness of his mar- 
riage to Miss Lilian Horsford transformed it into a home to be shared 
by a beloved companion. 

Dr. Farlow’s memory was phenomenal, and his estimate of values 
keen and sure. He actually read the literature of his subject, not con- 
tenting himself with summaries or abstracts, or confining his reading 
within narrow limits. His first-hand knowledge of multitudes of forms 
thus combined to make his judgments and opinions those of an expert 
in almost all of the larger groups of cryptogams, and in questions re- 
lating to his specialties and their literature he was justly regarded as a 
court of last resort. 

His professional reputation was quite as great in Europe as in 
America, and his correspondents included a majority of the more 
prominent members of his profession throughout the world. In addi- 
tion to the degrees of A.B., A.M., M.D., and the honorary LL.D. 
which he received from his Alma Mater, he was given the honorary 
LL.D. by the Universities of Wisconsin and of Glasgow, and that of 
Ph.D. by Upsala. He was a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the Linnean Society of London, the Paris 
Academy of Science, and of numerous other scientific bodies in this 
country and abroad, in which he held various offices, including the 
presidency of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and of the Botanical Society of America. 

In his private relations, Dr. Farlow was a loyal friend, thoughtful, 
kind, generous and sympathetic; a delightful companion and charm- 
ing host. Dullness he abhorred. Incapable of uttering the banalities 
of ordinary social intercourse, his talk was always interesting, original, 
and witty. Contact with him almost always left one with some new 
idea, or point of view, or bit of interesting news, or humorous conceit 
that served to relieve the monotonies of life. He had a fund of rare 
and quiet humor which he often used effectively to drive home some 
point, as well as to enliven his utterances. This habit was so charac- 
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teristic, and is so well illustrated in his presidential address before the 
American Association in 1905, that it seems worth while to quote its 
opening sentences. Introducing his subject, which was entitled “ The 
Popular Conception of the Scientific Man at the Present Day,” with a 
brief reference to the conception of Progress of Science, Dr. Farlow 
says, “ What is or is not progress, depends, of course, on the point of 
view. Some are so far ahead of the majority that they cannot see how 
much progress is made by those behind them. Others are so far in the 
rear that they cannot distinguish what is going on ahead of them. We 
must also admit that there are different directions in which progress 
may be made. You have all seen the agile crab, and been surprised to 
find how rapidly he gets over the ground, although he never seems to 
go ahead, but to scramble off sidewise. The crab perhaps wonders 
why men are so stupid as to try to move straight forward. It is a popu- 
lar belief, but, not being a zodlogist, I cannot vouch for its correctness, 
that the squid progresses backward, discharging a large amount of 
ink. One might perhaps ask: Is the Progress of Science sometimes like 
that of the crab, rapid, but not straightforward; or, like the squid, 
may not the emission of a large amount of printer’s ink really conceal 
a backward movement.” 

In his earlier life, especially, Dr. Farlow often gave the impression 
of being over-biting and sarcastic in his condemnation of what ap- 
peared to him to be pretension and superficiality, and he had many 
pet aversions — people who thank one in advance for favors, or are un- 
able to find time to spell “ through ” correctly—and his often amusing 
tendency to view people, and things in general, with a comprehensive 
pessimism might have led one to conclude that he believed most things 
in this world to be sadly out of joint. Those who understood and 
knew him well, however, did not need to be told that this habit was a 
mannerism, of little real import; and that beneath it lay warm feeling, 
understanding and appreciation, and an unbounded readiness to be of 
service. 

There have been few members of the academic family at Harvard 
whose individuality was more cleanly cut than that of Dr. Farlow, or 
whose aspect marked him more clearly as one of the elect; a personal- 
ity quite apart from the more commonplace entities who tend to pre- 
dominate in the human race. Even those to whom he was not per- 
sonally known cannot but miss his familiar figure: small, slightly 
stooping in later years; his striking features somewhat downcast as if 
his thoughts were far away from his immediate surroundings, little of 
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which, however, escaped his quick side-glance; a sheaf of papers or 
books under his arm, as he walked rapidly from his house in Quincy 
Street to the Museum, where not many days passed, even till within 
a few weeks of his death, that did not find him there and at work. 
To his friends, it will be difficult to realize that this striking personal- 
ity, with its stores of learning, wit, humor, kindliness and sympathy 


is a memory only. 
- Roland Thazter, ’82. 


HENRY KEMBLE OLIVER, A BENEFACTOR OF HARVARD. 
By ROGER I. LEE, ’02. 


ENRY KEMBLE OLIVER was born in Salem, October 26, 
1829. He was the son of Henry K. Oliver of the class of 1818, a 
man of diversified talents and activities, a school teacher, manufac- 
turer, Adjutant General and Treasurer of the State and Mayor of Sa- 
lem. The elder Oliver was also a musician of note, and is still remem- 
bered as the composer of the well-known hymn tune, “Federal 
Street.”” Dr. Oliver was a linea! descendant of Thomas Oliver, one of 
the early settlers in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Some years ago, 
Dr. Oliver was able to demonstrate with much pride and satisfaction 
that there were more men by the name of Oliver in the Harvard Quin- 
quennial Catalogue than men of any other name. There were twenty 
Olivers who graduated from Harvard before the Revolution. He also 
believed that there were more descendants of the original Thomas 
Oliver who were Harvard graduates than of any other man. This 
statement was made some years ago, and may, or may not, be true at 
the present time. 

Dr. Oliver was graduated from Harvard College in 1852, following 
in the footsteps of his brother Samuel Cook Oliver, who graduated in 
1849 and who won a Brevet Colonelcy in the Civil War. The class of 
1852 had perhaps an unusual quota of distinguished men, among 
whom were the two Choates, who were fellow-townsmen, as well as 
classmates, Dr. David W. Cheever, Professor James B. Thayer, Judge 
Addison Brown and Col. Paul J. Revere. Dr. Oliver received the de- 
gree of M.D. from the Harvard Medical School in 1856. As was the 
custom in those days, Dr. Oliver went abroad to further his medical 
education. He spent some time in Paris, but then decided to investi- 
gate the medical opportunities in Vienna. He was one of the advance 
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guard of the army of young medical men who, since that time, have 
received their post graduate instruction in Vienna. From his trip 
abroad, Dr. Oliver brought back much medical information, and, fur- 
thermore, the first laryngoscope that was ever seen in Boston. 

Upon his arrival in Boston, he immediately started the practice of 
medicine, and in addition, specialized in the diseases of the nose and 
throat. He served as surgeon in the Civil War until invalided home 
with malaria. He was early appointed as visiting physician of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and for some years was lecturer on 
diseases of the throat in the Harvard Medical School. He contributed 
various and important articles, usually on the subject of his specialty, 
to the medical journals. 

In 1881, largely on account of overwork in his profession, he gave 
up the practice of medicine. For twenty-five years thereafter, Dr. 
Oliver lived partly in this country and partly abroad. Many little 
sketches in oils and water colors show the use to which he put some of 
his enforced leisure. All of this time he was not idle about medical 
affairs. He wrote lengthy and complete reports from Europe to this 
country, largely on the subject of cancer, in which he was always 
deeply interested. 

Beginning in 1908, his eyesight which had been slowly failing ne- 
cessitated the services of an attendant. He was fortunate in the de- 
voted person who for the next eleven years made it possible for Dr. 
Oliver to continue a very active interest in all sorts of general affairs, 
and particularly in regard to the College. He was a member of the Can- 
cer Commission of Harvard University from its formation to his 
death. He gave to the Perkins Institute for the Blind a considerable 
sum of money in order that its blind inmates might occasionally enjoy 
excellent music. While his health slowly failed, he was in nowise sick 
in the general sense. He went downtown on a business errand the 
very day of his death, which came on October 25, 1919, on the eve of 
his ninetieth birthday. Dr. Oliver never married. He gave up active 
work in his profession nearly forty years ago. His subsequent travels 
and in the last years his handicap of sight resulted naturally in the 
fact that he was little known to the busy world of to-day. The men of 
his generation and even of the generation the next younger were pass- 
ing from the scene during his years of absence. But Dr. Oliver de- 
lighted in the warm friendship of the few of his contemporaries who 
remained. A group of men who studied together in Vienna formed, 
just after the Civil War, a dining club. A kindly fate allowed this 
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club, well-known among doctors as the Vienna Club, to meet with 
nearly unbroken numbers for fifty years. By these and other old 
friends, Dr. Oliver was held in affectionate regard. 

During Dr. Oliver’s college days, he once desired an interview with 
a physician. At that time there was no physician regularly connected 
with the university. On one occasion, Dr. Oliver sat in the waiting- 
room of a busy Cambridge practitioner, only to be informed that the 
doctor was called away, and could not see him. On the next attempt 
of the young undergraduate, he succeeded in having a few hurried 
words with the busy practitioner while the latter was putting on his 
hat and coat. It is not known upon what subject the young man 
wished to consult the physician. It does not appear that he was in 
any way ill. In all probability, like a good many young men, he had 
some personal problem which he felt could best be settled by a physi- 
cian. This experience was apparently the beginning of an idea which 
slowly formulated itself in Dr. Oliver’s mind. His own observations, 
particularly in his years of extensive private practice, finally shaped 
his early thought into a definite plan. 

Dr. Oliver, over ten years ago, turned over to the University his 
entire property, amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. He 
made two simple requests, one, that he should be allowed to draw from 
the income of this fund whatever sums his personal expenses should 
require, and second, that the fact of his great generosity should be 
kept secret during his lifetime. Dr. Oliver lived quietly and modestly, 
and there was available from his gift sufficient income to inaugurate 
the Professorship of Hygiene, to which I was appointed in 1914. 

Since my appointment I have had the privilege of frequent con- 
versations with Dr. Oliver. To be sure, he was practically blind and 
dependent upon the services of an attendant for the routine of his daily 
life. His other faculties were quite unimpaired. Despite his age and 
his blindness the present and the future interested him more than the 
past. I tried in vain to persuade him to dictate for preservation some 
of the incidents of his association with the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. On the other hand he took considerable interest and pains 
in dictating a brief obituary notice of himself, because that might save 
time and labor for some one. N 
* Dr. Oliver liked to make suggestions concerning the Department of 
Hygiene, but he was too modest to feel that he was in a position to out- 
line details. In general, his thought was to furnish, through the De- 
partment of Hygiene, a medical friend to the undergraduates. He 
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wanted the undergraduates to feel that in the Department of Hy- 
giene they could seek and obtain advice on medical and kindred sub- 
jects, at any time, and more particularly, when they were not actually 
ill. 

Dr. Oliver was an earnest believer in all forms of out-door physical 
recreation, and he greeted the recent requirement of physical exercise 
for Freshmen with very keen approval. He had hoped, furthermore, 
that the time would come when the College would favor giving some 
rather definite instruction on various health topics to some of the 
undergraduates. This hope is now being realized in the case of Fresh- 
men. 

In ordinary conversation with Dr. Oliver, one did not gain the im- 
pression of an idealist, but rather of a shrewd, kindly man who had 
seen much of the world, and who did not take a good deal of the world 
over-seriously. He possessed a ripe serenity of mind, that valued 
treasure of those who chance to be both old and happy. He had a 
humorous skepticism, and yet underneath it all, he was a true idealist. 
He recognized the services of his alma mater. He recognized the obli- 
gations of himself and his family to Harvard. He therefore wanted to 
do all that he could for the University. Consequently, he gave out- 
right in his lifetime all of his money, and purposely did not specify 
many of the details as to how that money should be used. That was 
part of his idealism. Furthermore, he was extremely punctilious to 
live carefully and modestly so that the University might have early 
available a considerable sum of money to inaugurate the Department 
of Hygiene. 

As we applaud his generosity, as we must, because he gave the 
University all that he had, so we must also applaud the idealism and 
the modesty of the man who evolved a great idea, and who preferred 
not to hear the praises of his benevolence. 
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NATHANIEL BOWDITCH POTTER, 1869-1919. 
By FREDERICK C. SHATTUCK, ’6s. 


ATHANIEL BOWDITCH POTTER, born on Christmas Day, 

was a true son of Harvard. His life may justly be termed heroic. 
He took an A.B. degree at the College of the City of New York in 
1888, an A.B. at Harvard in 1890, his M.D. at Harvard in 1896. 
Both in college and in the Medical School it was necessary for him to 
support himself wholly, and yet, in the latter, he took a very high rank 
in his studies. He then traveled with patients in Europe and else- 
where for several years. The time thus spent was by no means lost, 
for he was one to profit to the full from the contact with men and 
things which travel offers so abundantly. It undoubtedly broadened 
his outlook on life, and must have influenced his later career. His 
entrance in the practice of his profession in New York was thus de- 
layed. There were those who would have been glad to have Potter 
stay in Boston, so high was their estimate of his quality. But the path 
of self-support which Potter had to tread is shorter for the able man 
in New York than in Boston, though it is probably more thorny; and 
he had there, as, indeed, he won everywhere, influential friends who 
knew that they were more than safe in backing him. The res anguste 
of early life and the unremitting hard work which they called forth 
helped to train his mind and strengthen his character; but they drew 
heavily on his vital reserve and were thus a handicap to his profes- 
sional life, the pace of which, in New York particularly, calls even 
more loudly for the corpus sanum than for the mens sana. But he 
showed his body no mercy and forced it to his will, rapidly and stead- 
ily winning recognition. To the sick, whether poor or rich, he was a 
tower of strength, built four square on the corner stones of knowledge, 
character, sympathy and devotion. To his brother physicians he was 
the high-minded seeker after truth, making the best use of present, 
while eagerly striving after deeper, knowledge of the facts of life bear- 
ing on happiness and usefulness, as does disease in such large measure. 
Obscure general infections aroused his special interest, and he was one 
of the very first to recognize the frequent relation of the teeth thereto. 
How far he realized in his early days in New York that he was living 
on his vital capital is hard to say. He certainly did not allow any one 
else to notice it, working on to the limit, often urider conditions of 
health which would have kept down a man of less ambition, courage, 
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and resolution. A full list of appointments held, society member- 
ships, publications, etc., has its place; but reveals little of the man 
himself, and will, therefore, be omitted here. 

His success was inevitable; but the interest and the inspiration of 
his life are what really count, and what I would that I could more 
adequately set forth. The death of a child in 1915 from a rare and 
hopeless malady further sapped his vitality. 

Busily engaged as he was in private practice, hospital and literary 
work and teaching, the crying need of research and of the solution of 
the many problems of the living body, our ignorance of which impairs 
usefulness and smooth working, obsessed his mind. He saw and fore- 
saw the leading réle which chemistry seems bound to play in yielding 
some control, if not the mastery, of the prevention and cure of certain 
metabolic diseases, such as gout, diabetes, and some forms of so- 
called rheumatism. He realized that study along these lines must be 
comprehensive; that the best obtainable clinical and laboratory facili- 
ties should be welded together for the benefit of individual chronic 
sufferers, and through them for the greater benefit of potential future 
sufferers. His rarely engaging and enthusiastic, but balanced, person- 
ality enlisted the interest of friends and patients and the Carnegie 
Foundation, and provided the funds for the laboratory side of the 
work, while the City Hospital of New York furnished the clinic. 
Within a year came the break. Diabetes fastened itself upon him, 
and compelled him, at the height of his success, to give up his New 
York career, including his well-won Professorship of Clinical Medi- 
cine in Columbia University to which he was appointed in 1916. 

He moved to Santa Barbara, carrying his indomitable courage with 
him. With the consent of the subscribers the funds for the laboratory 
work which he inaugurated in New York were transferred to and 
affiliated with the Cottage Hospital of Santa Barbara. For two and a 
half years he fought as gallant a fight as ever did any man. He organ- 
ized the work, presided over and inspired it, triumphing over, in the 
spirit, a relentless malady. 

A building specially designed for the use of the Clinic has been pro- 
vided through the generosity of friends in Santa Barbara, and the 
Laboratory Clinic is in full operation now, in accordance with his 
plans. There should be no doubt of the success of the effort now on 
foot to secure a permanent support to the Nathaniel Bowditch Potter 
Endowment for Medical Research. We cannot here set forth in full 
the reasons why such centres of medical research detached from large 
medical schools are of vital importance. Suffice it to say that the 
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thorough study of chronic and insidious maladies demands a contin- 
uity and duration of observation, with climatic and other advantages, 
which the general hospitals of large centres can rarely, if ever, afford. 
Similar centres of combined research and remedial care seem sure to 
follow in other suitable parts of the country. The Rockefeller Insti- 
tute in New York, with all its advantages of brains and money, lacks 
the climate and surroundings which are so important in the care, ar- 
rest, or retardation of certain chronic diseases. Out of the tragic evil 
of Dr. Potter’s physical breakdown has thus grown an offshoot of 
great potential good to mankind. While bodily weakness was com- 
pelling, the spirit prevailed. The central idea of the Laboratory 
Clinic was expanded in all details, present and future, and many suf- 
ferers from far and near got the benefit of Dr. Potter’s wisdom and 
sublime courage. Tuberculosis of the lungs, an unfair fighter which 
hits below the belt and takes every advantage of weakened resist- 
ance, was added to his diabetes; but the spirit never flagged. When 
too weak to walk he was carried to his motor and thus to the Hospi- 
tal. There in a wheel chair he made his rounds. When too weak to do 
even this selected patients were carried to his room and came under 
the influence of his fortitude which, like radium, constantly threw off 
emanations, without seemingly wasting the source of supply. The 
last five weeks of his life were passed in hospital in San Francisco un- 
der the care of his old friend, Dr. Moffitt (M.D. Harvard 1894, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of California). 

He married, in 1908, Mary, daughter of Professor C.S. Sargent. The 
share which her loving devotion and sympathy contributed to his life 
and its fruition can be merely hinted. Let him who hath imagination 
indulge it. 

Kipling’s lines, — 

“If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the WILL which says to them: 
‘Hold on!’” 

hung in his room, were daily, nay constantly, in his mind, and were 
embodied in his life. A tablet inscribed with them, selected by his co- 
workers as their gift to his memory, has been placed on the walls of the 
Memorial Building. 

The talents with which the Lord endowed him he more than dou- 
bled, and on his tombstone could fitly be inscribed, — 


“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, ... enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


N a business trip to Boston, Mr. Wilfrid Wilkie, a Harvard grad- 

uate of the nineteenth century, found himself with two hours of 
leisure before it should be time to take the one o’clock train back to 
“‘Everybody’s New York. It was a pleasant, sunny morning in late 
doing it” October. Mr. Wilkie bade the chauffeur drive him to 
Harvard Square. 

Strolling through the Yard, which he had not revisited before for 
several years, he became gradually aware that college life was not 
just as he had remembered it. The greater portion of the under- 
graduate body seemed to be attending an open-air lecture in front of 
the Widener Library. Mr. Wilkie joined the audience. On the library 
steps a slender young man in a gray suit was discoursing with ease 
and fluency. 

“To organize is more than a God-given right, it is a Heaven- 
imposed duty,” the young man was saying. “Individualism is the 
doctrine of selfishness; collectivism is the gospel of unselfishness. 
The individual who is exceptional must be brought down, or up, as 
the case may be, to the level of the average. Only in that way can 
true democracy be achieved. Conditions must be equalized for every 


” 


one. 

“They should be done away with entirely,” cried a voice. 

“Right,” said the speaker. “That will be one of the incidental 
consequences of the action that we are taking. But it should be re- 
membered that the great aim for which we are sacrificing ourselves 
and others is the democratizing of college education. Our main pur- 
pose is the overthrow of autocratic and oligarchical rule in scholar- 
ship. When we have achieved it, we shall enjoy the minor fruits of 
conquest as well as the major blessings of victory. In two minutes the 
twelve o’clock bell will ring. Resume your picketing of the lecture 
halls.” 

Mr. Wilkie accompanied a group that proceeded to take up its 
station in front of Sever. The twelve o’clock bell rang. There was no 
sound of hurried trampling of feet within the building. There was no 
exodus of students. But presently a professor approached along the 
walk and passing down the lane of picketers entered. “Bluff,” ob- 
served the young man by whom Mr. Wilkie was standing. “Pure bluff. 
He’ll come out in seven minutes.” 
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Suddenly some one raised the cry, “Scab!” The person at whom it 
was directed was an earnest looking youth, self-conscious under the 
hostile gaze of the picketers; he stepped along rapidly, carrying a 
note-book under one arm. The picketers swarmed round him and 
began to jostle him; they kept shouting, “Scab! Scab!” until at last 
Mr. Wilkie without knowing why joined in the shout. Then some one 
tore the notebook from the grasp of the unfortunate young man, and 
in a few moments it was in fragments, and the owner was fleeing 
toward Massachusetts Avenue. 

“What is the occasion of this rather remarkable performance?” 
Mr. Wilkie addressed the person who had characterized the pro- 
fessor’s arrival as pure bluff. 

“This is the third day of the strike,”’ was the reply. “The Faculty 
claimed yesterday that 25 per cent were still attending recitations. 
But to-day it will be a 100 per cent walk-out. By six o’clock to-night 
not a wheel will be turning in any professor’s head.” 

“Explain to me the origin of this strike,” urged Mr. Wilkie. 

“The idea originated not with a member of the student body, but 
with the gentleman who spoke a few minutes ago from the steps of 
Widener. His is without doubt the ablest and most radical mentality 
to be found among all the officers of instruction and government. No 
one has advocated more eloquently than he the right of the police to 
strike and of the military to mutiny. He remarked one day that uni- 
versities as at present constituted are relics of the dark ages. He 
pointed out that in them the principle of collective bargaining has 
never been recognized. ‘Here you are, a student body several thou- 
sand strong,’ he said tous, ‘and you accept in a servile spirit whatever 
a small governing body chooses to mete out to you. By organizing 
you could make far better terms for yourselves than those under 
which you labor. You could insist upon a reduction of hours of labor 
and a minimum grade. You could insist that no disciplinary action 
of any sort should be taken against one of your number without the 
sanction and consent of a committee of your members. In countless 
ways you could better the condition of the average man — who, after 
all, is the man chiefly entitled to special consideration.’ 

“Under the stimulus of his advice and encouragement we pro- 
ceeded to organize the Ordinary Students’ League. We had no diffi- 
culty in enrolling more than half of the members of the University. 
We then drew up a plan calling for a revision of the requirements for 
the A.B. degree, and sent a committee to acquaint the governing 
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boards with our demands. Our committee fixed a time limit for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. The period set expired two days ago; our de- 
mands were not granted. Our only course was to call a general strike. 
There is no question that it will succeed in compelling the complete 
surrender of the dictatorial body that has lorded it over Harvard for 
so long.” 

“What,” asked Mr. Wilkie, “are some of the provisions embodied 
in your demands?” 

“First of all, of course, recognition on the part of the boards here- 
tofore known as governing of the principle of collective bargaining. 
Such recognition must involve consulting representatives of the stu- 
dent body and securing their approval of all legislation affecting the 
interests of the undergraduate. The specific demands which we now 
make are two — a reduction in the hours of labor, and a minimum 
grade scale. The present requirement is nine hours per course per 
week; forty-five hours per week, or, if we exclude Saturday, a nine 
hour day. We are contending for an eight-hour day, and no work 
on Saturday. We are receiving the hearty support of the plumbers, 
the carpenters, and all other progressive members of the community. 
Even more vital, however, than the eight-hour day is the minimum 
grade scale. We stand for the abolition of all grades below C, and in 
order that the work may be even more thoroughly standardized and 
democratized, we have decided also to insist upon the abolition of all 
grades above B.” 

“Why above B?” asked Mr. Wilkie. “‘Why not above C?” 

‘A very pertinent question,” replied the young man. “Many of us 
think as you do — that there should be no discrimination whatever. 
Others feel that some slight reward for distinctly meritorious work is 
desirable, but that it should not be so great as to injure the sensibil- 
ities or arouse the wrath of those who fail to attain it. Probably it 
will not be long before B is recognized as a mark of supererogation 
and is dispensed with entirely.” 

‘Is there not some danger that under the system advocated there 
will be a serious decline in scholarship?” asked Mr. Wilkie. ‘‘ Indeed, 
is there not certain to be a lowering of the standard? If the assent of 
the student body is required to validate the disciplinary measures to 
be applied to each delinquent student, and if the student body chooses 
to veto rather than to sustain such measures, will not the ultimate 
consequences be disastrous not merely to Harvard University, but to 
the cause of higher education?” 
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“You approach now the crux of the whole matter,”’ answered the 
intelligent young man. “The reform that we advocate bears directly 
upon the province of economics. No great reform was ever carried 
through that was not fundamentally economic in character. The best 
minds among us have come to realize that what the world has called 
progress has been rake’s progress. The rapid increase in knowledge, 
the power given to man through the researches carried on at uni- 
versities, has made the world a spendthrift. Should knowledge increase 
proportionally during the next century, and should there then be 
another world war, it is quite conceivable that man will destroy the 
world and himself. But even without a world war, should there be 
no check upon higher education, it is not difficult for the enlightened 
student to see that mankind is headed towards catastrophe. The 
world’s resources are being used up more rapidly than they can be 
replenished. ‘Produce more,’ says your short-sighted economist; but 
production increases only as the essential resources are depleted. In 
particular, the further development of chemistry and engineering is 
now seen to be fraught with the gravest perils to the human race. We 
of the universities who have vision and understanding, must exert 
every effort to prevent any addition to the sum of human knowledge. 
Should there set in a beneficent decline in human knowledge, we 
should do what we can to accelerate it. That, as the more enlightened 
among us have come to understand it, is to be henceforth the true 
function of a university.” 

“There is then a deep ulterior purpose behind the eminently prac- 
tical proposal for the abolition of all grades above B?” 

“‘Assuredly. But as in all great reforms, it is the immediate ma- 
terial benefit rather than the ultimate ideal good that commends the 
plan to the vast majority.” 

‘Have you no other measures in view for ameliorating the student’s 
lot?” 

“Yes, but the time for urging them has not yet arrived. After we 
have won this fight, we shall of course begin to prepare for the next 
battle.” 

“Could you perhaps give me an inkling as to the issue?” 

“Possibly a pension to Harvard men, to be paid annually for five 
years after graduation.” 

“Where would the money come from?” asked Mr. Wilkie. 

“Ah, it is there that the University has now its greatest field, can 
exercise its greatest power for education!” cried the young man; he 
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looked now inspired as well as intelligent. “In the raising of funds 
for a worthy and self-denying purpose; what more glorious work of 
education can there be! Is not the Harvard Endowment Fund an in- 
spiration and a beacon? And why should not the organization for this 
Fund, which is proving so efficient, be perpetuated to promote a 
noble and a never-ceasing benefaction? In connection with the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund a beautiful thought has occurred to me. 
Should the progress of research, of education, be in the next few years 
of the hopeful character that I have already adumbrated, a progress 
ostensibly backwards, the professors who, thanks to the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund, have experienced a considerable increase in salary, 
will begin to find themselves grossly overpaid. Similarly, all those 
departments of the University for which large appropriations were 
made and which, with the curtailment instead of the expansion of 
interest and knowledge, are rapidly becoming moribund, will no 
longer need the income from the Fund that was assigned to them. By 
reducing the salaries of professors to an appropriate amount and by 
cutting off the income that is no longer necessary to certain schools 
and departments, it should be possible to inaugurate a system of 
pensions for Harvard men during the first five years after their grad- 
uation from college. This critical period — to which I myself am look- 
ing forward with the deepest anxiety — is for every man the time of 
greatest privation and hardship. The cause is one that must enlist the 
sympathies of the humane; vast contributions from the public as well 
as from prosperous Harvard men may reasonably be expected. The 
idea of pensioning all Harvard graduates must appeal irresistibly to 
the imagination and the sentiment of the American people.” 

Mr. Wilkie would have been glad to hear more of the Harvard of 
the future from one so well qualified to speak for it; but he was 
obliged now to return to Boston in order to take the one o’clock 
train. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE AUTUMN TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Tue total enrolment in all departments of the University, as announced on 
October 4 was 5017. Late registrations have increased this figure to about 
5100. The October enrolment in 1916, before the United States This year’s 
entered the war, was 4976, so that the University as a whole has F2rolment. 
recovered its pre-war strength with a little to spare. Some departments are 
still below their figure for 1916; others are considerably above it. 

In Harvard College we have, this autumn, slightly more than 2500 stu- 
dents, as against an enrolment of 2564 on October 10, 1916. But the distribu- 
tion of the undergraduates among the various classes is quite different. In- 
stead of more than 400 Seniors, as in 1916, there are less than 300. The Junior 
Class is also nearly 100 men short of its usual strength, while the Sophomores 
are almost back to normal figures. In the announced figures the Freshmen 
show a considerable falling-off, being set down as 537, as compared with 692 
in 1916. This comparison, however, is misleading unless one takes into reckon- 
ing the fact that a good many new students who in normal times would be en- 
rolled as Freshmen are this autumn placed among the Unclassified students 
because their preparatory school training was rendered somewhat irregular by 
reason of war conditions. The number of Unclassified students, partly for this 
reason and partly because of an unusual number of men transferring to Harv- 
ard from other colleges, shows a large increase. We have nearly 300 Unclassi- 
fied men in Harvard College this autumn as compared with the customary 
quota of less than 150. 

A study of the enrolment figures, as printed on an adjoining page, will dis- 
close some other features of interest and significance. The Law School, for ex- 
ample, has an entering class of phenomenal proportions, containing 430 men. 
The upper classes are somewhat depleted because many men who left the 
school to enter the military or the naval service during the war have not re- 
turned to complete their courses. But the excess registration of first-year men 
practically offsets this deficiency and the Law School’s total stands at about 
850 men, which practically equals its banner registration of three years ago. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration likewise establishes a new 
record in the matter of first-year registrations. Its entering class numbers 
277, which is a higher figure than the total enrolment of the school has ever 
reached before. With a total registration of 365 students the Graduate School 
of Business Administration is now the largest institution of its type in the 
country. It has grown to its present size despite rigid adherence to the rule 
that none except graduates of recognized colleges can be admitted as regular 
students. 
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The Medical School, with 413 students on its roll, is larger than it was 
either immediately before, or during, the war. Its first-year class of 117 is 
somewhat above the average. The attendance in the Dental School, on the 
other hand, has fallen off to some extent, due chiefly to the smallness of the 
two upper classes. The number of first-year men in the Dental School is not 
appreciably below normal. 
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The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has made a surprisingly good 
recovery. Its total enrolment on October 10, 1916, was 591 but this dropped 
in the autumn of 1917 to 291; in October, 1919, it recovered to 476. Most of 
this loss has had to be made good by the enrolment of men who are at Harvard 
this autumn for the first time. The Graduate School is still more than 100 
students short of its maximum enrolment, but that is not surprising in view of 
the existing circumstances. This school recruits its students, for the most 
part, from among those who look forward to college teaching as a profession, 
and the temptation to enter this profession has weakened considerably during 
the last few years. Law and business, because of the higher pecuniary rewards 
which they can offer, have undoubtedly called off many promising young men 
who might have been diverted to academic work. No doubt there will soon be 
an increase in the general level of remuneration paid to teachers throughout 
the country, and when this comes the task of recruiting the profession will be 
somewhat easier; but as matters stand to-day it is not surprising that the 
Graduate School should be below its normal strength in students. The won- 
der is, indeed, that so many young men should have the courage to choose the 
teacher’s career in spite of all that is being said concerning the meager pecuni- 
ary rewards involved. 

The new School of Engineering began its regular work this autumn with an 
initial enrolment of 117 students. This is a good start when it is borne in mind 
that the requirements for admission to the School are the same as those de- 
manded for admission to Harvard College. Most of the engineering schools 
throughout the country are more lenient in their demands, some of them much 
more so. This being the case the Harvard Engineering School can hardly ex- 
pect to grow with great rapidity but it may reasonably anticipate a total en- 
rolment of four or five hundred students within the next half-dozen years. 

Surveying the enrolment figures as a whole, there are no discouraging indi- 
cations at any point except, possibly, in the size of the Freshman Class in 
Harvard College. This is in part, as has been explained, due to the enrolling of 
some men in the “Unclassified” list who are virtually freshmen. But it hardly 
suffices to explain the entire drop from 672 in 1916 to 537 in 1919. There is 
some reason to believe that our admission arrangements are not as efficient 
as they ought to be and that a careful enquiry into this phase of the situation 
would be advisable. 

A high standard of requirements for admission does not, of itself, prove a 
barrier to a large enrolment. The experience of the Law School proves that; 
so does the history of the Business School. Both these institu- Do our admis- 
tions maintain standards of admission which are, in their respec- Srente deed. 
tive fields, the highest in the country. Yet both have had, this revision? 
autumn, entering classes of unprecedented size. They have demonstrated 
that if the prestige of an institution be great enough, and its reputation for 
high-grade work sufficiently well-established, the best students will not be 
frightened off by rigid requirements for admission. If, therefore, the Fresh- 
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man Class in Harvard College is not as large as we should have wished it to be, 
one can scarcely dismiss the matter with the nonchalant explanation that 
Harvard is a hard place to enter, whereas other colleges take anybody. It is 
more likely that our present admission requirements, in addition to being 
strict, are not well adjusted to the facilities of the schools. Certain it is, at any 
rate, that the mortality among those candidates who take the admission ex- 
aminations is astonishingly high. For this situation Harvard is not wholly to 
blame because the examinations are maintained and administered by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, a body which represents a number of asso- 
ciated colleges and on which the Harvard representation is comparatively 
small. There has been some complaint from the schools that the examination 
papers set by this Board, particularly in certain subjects, have been too diffi- 
cult, and that the marking has been erratic. Even good schools have encoun- 
tered a high percentage of failures among the candidates whom they send to 
these examinations. It is a serious question, accordingly, whether the Uni- 
versity did not act unwisely when it discontinued its own admission examina- 
tions a few years ago. It seemed at that time as though we were acting waste- 
fully in conducting a separate system of examinations for admission, and that 
we might safely place the whole business in the Board’s hands. The result is, 
however, that by this decision we virtually surrendered full control of our own 
requirements and placed ourselves at the mercy of examiners whose standards 
we do not control. 

Much was expected from the New Plan of admission which Harvard 
adopted seven or eight years ago, but the establishment of this plan does not 
seem to have proved a solvent of our difficulties. As a plan it has had much to 
commend it, and several other institutions have accorded Harvard the flat- 
tery of imitation by borrowing its essential features. But in its details the New 
Plan does not seem to be perfectly adjusted to the needs of the schools and the 
time has probably arrived for some considerable revision in this respect. One 
difficulty is that the New Plan, as it has been administered, requires a boy to 
take a bigger risk of complete failure than the Old Plan demands of him. Un- 
der the latter scheme he may divide his examinations into two parts, taking 
some subjects in one year and the balance at the close of the year following. 
He does not have to leave everything until the end. Under the New Plan, on 
the other hand, the candidate stakes the whole issue of his admission to col- 
lege upon one set of “comprehensive” examinations covering four subjects 
only, and all taken at the same time. 

The schools, moreover, have made it a practice to submit the boy’s school 
record at a late date. Then, if the Committee on Admission finds the record 
inadequate, the situation is too late to remedy. It is quite practicable under 
the present rules to have the schools submit, well in advance, the plan of 
study that is being followed by all boys who hope to enter Harvard, and the 
College authorities stand ready, in such cases, to give assurance that all boys 
who make satisfactory records in such studies will be permitted to take the 
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New Plan examinations. But the schools, for the most part, do not submit 
such plans in advance and perhaps it is not easy for them to do so. 

There is some reason to doubt, furthermore, whether the “comprehensive” 
examinations now prepared by the College Entrance Board are of the type 
originally contemplated by the framers of the New Plan. Certainly they can- 
not compare, in point of quality-testing excellence, with the General Exami- 
nations which have been used in Harvard College during the past few years. 

Not improbably, therefore, it would be wise to have another general study of 
the whole admission problem and to enlist the aid of some secondary school- 
teachers in this task. Seven or eight years ago such a survey proved worth 
while. No doubt conditions have somewhat changed during the interim both 
in the college and in the schools. No schoolmaster finds himself alone to-day 
in complaining that so much time is occupied in preparing boys to meet the 
rigid requirements of college admission that no opportunity is left for giving 
them any general education. The testimony along this line comes from many 
sources. The colleges, Harvard included, should give ear to it. 

But a revision of admission requirements does not necessarily mean a re- 
laxation of them. If the schools are asking for a reduction either in the quan- 
tity or the quality of a boy’s preparation for college, they make a request 
which cannot in any appreciable measure be granted. Harvard College cannot 
maintain present standards if the doors are opened to the general run of pre- 
paratory school graduates. That fact has been amply established by our war 
experience. In the autumn of 1918 we admitted, at the suggestion of the War 
Department, a considerable number of young men who had achieved their 
high-school diplomas with creditable records but who had not passed the 
Harvard admission examinations. Most of these men left college when the 
Students’ Army Training Corps was demobilized, but a considerable batch of 
them remained through the year. The result of their work in college is in- 
structive because it turned out to be well below the general average. These 
men, taking them as a whole, could not, or would not, keep the pace. If all 
our Freshmen were of their grade in ability and preparation we would have to 
let down our college standards. There would be nothing else to do. 

Is it possible to conform our admission requirements more closely to the 
reasonable needs of the public and private schools without being compelled 
as a consequence, to take into college men who are not able to do the work we 
now require in the various courses? This is a question which ought to be stud- 
ied by representatives of both the college and the schools in earnest confer- 
ence. Both parties owe it to the cause of higher education that the question 
should not be answered with a “No” until all the possibilities of readjustment 
are considered. 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, h ’18, Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, retired from the service of the University this autumn 
to become president of the New York Evening Post Corporation. Beginning 
his work at Harvard as instructor in Economics seventeen years ago, he 
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was rapidly advanced to a full professorship in that department and when 
DeanGay’s _ the new School of Business Administration was established in 
cs a 1908, Professor Gay became its first dean. From that time 
successor until he was called two years ago to Washington where he 
served as a member of the War Trade Board and Director of the Central Bu- 
reau of Planning and Statistics, he was the controlling factor in the develop- 
ment of this school, expanding its curriculum, determining its standards, and 
recruiting the splendid corps of instructors which it has to-day. In addition, 
throughout this period, he contributed his quota to the regular programme of 
instruction offered by the Department of Economics. These two responsibili- 
ties might have been deemed quite sufficient for the profitable employment of 
any one man’s time, but Dean Gay also arranged to lend many outside activi- 
ties a helping hand. In 1911 he was President of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for labor legislation. The Boston Chamber of Commerce remembers with 
gratitude his assistance and wise counsel on many occasions. The Bureau of 
Business Research owes its remarkable success very largely to his skilful over- 
sight, and the Harvard Coéperative Society’s progress during the past ten 
years is by no means unconnected with the shrewd advice which he gave its 
officers from time to time. His departure from Cambridge leaves a big gap 
not only in the immediate circles of instruction and administration but in 
many important activities outside. He was the best adviser to whom we could 
turn on any matter where questions of business policy were concerned. It was 
no surprise to his friends at Harvard that his war work in Washington soon 
drew covetous glances from the captains of the counting-house. The college 
that lets a man of this type out of its sight, even momentarily, is apt to have 
him stolen away. 

Dean Gay’s successor, in carrying on the administrative work of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, is Wallace B. Donham, ’99, of Boston, 
who has been appointed Professor cf Business Economics and Dean of the 
School. Since his graduation from the Harvard Law School in 1901, Dean 
Donham has been associated with the Old Colony Trust Company, first as 
member of its legal department and latterly as one of its Vice-Presidents, be- 
sides being a director in several other large enterprises. Recently he served as 
receiver for the Bay State Railway Company. Almost steadily since gradua- 
tion, however, Dean Donham has kept in close touch with the University by 
serving in one capacity or another as a member of the teaching staff. While 
still a student in the law school he became Assistant in Government, and a 
few years later he served in the Law School as a special lecturer. After the 
establishment of the Graduate School of Business Administration he was 
again requisitioned to help as a lecturer and his active interest in the school 
has continued ever since. The new administrative head of the School is, 
therefore, well-equipped for his work both by reason of his wide experience 
in the world of affairs and his long contact with the instruction problems of 
the University. Mr. Donham has been commonly rated as one of the ablest 
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among the younger business men of Boston and relinquishes a financial 
future of great promise at the call of his Alma Mater. From its 80 students in 
1908, the School of Business Administration has grown to 365 in 1919, which 
is more than a fourfold increase in eleven years. Its prestige among business 
schools of collegiate and post-collegiate grade is now fully established, and its 
possibilities are enormous. A doubling of its enrolment in the course of the 
next decade is not at all improbable. It would surprise no one familiar with 
the facts to find this School passing the Law School some day in point of at- 
tendance. Dean Donham takes up a task of great promise. 

After a decade or more of shifts in policy, each of which seemed wise in its 
time but none of which brought us to finality, the University appears to have 
settled itself down this autumn on a permanent course as re- _— 
gards the utilization of the Gordon McKay benefaction. A dozen School of 
or more years ago it seemed desirable to abolish the Lawrence E=sineering 
Scientific School and to place the administration of the Bachelor of Science 
degree in the hands of Harvard College. Then the new Graduate School of 
Applied Science was established and for a few years it seemed to be making 
headway. Presently the negotiations with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology resulted in an agreement for a large measure of codperation be- 
tween the two institutions, giving a new turn to affairs; but the invalidation 
of this agreement by a judicial decision eventually put everything back 
where it was at the outset. 

Being now committed to the work of providing, by means of its own plant 
and teachers, a considerable body of instruction in the “sciences useful to 
man,” open to students who have had no more preparation than the public 
high schools afford, the University has undertaken to build up a School of En- 
gineering with a four-year course for students of undergraduate standing. In 
due time, it is expected, graduate work can be built upon this foundation. The 
initial enrolment in the School is 117 students. It is of interest to mention 
that relatively few of these have come directly from the preparatory schools; 
the majority have had one or more years of college training. The enrolment 
is up to expectations and the quality of the new students seems to be excellent. 
The facilities in the way of buildings are as yet none too abundant, and some 
arrangements which are avowedly not permanent (such as the using of the 
former drill-hall on Oxford Street for machine shops) have had to be impro- 
vised for the present. But new buildings will come as the School grows in size. 

The fact that Harvard has finally embarked upon a comprehensive plan of 
technical education does not necessarily mean, of course, that all further 
chance of any association with the Institute of Technology has been swept 
away. Within the limits set by the decision of the Supreme Court there is 
room for some interchange of instruction and indeed for a good deal of mutual 
codperation as the opportunity may arise. But how, and to what extent, this 
can be done is a practical proposition not without its difficulties, and one 
which only the future can settle. 
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The plans for the resumption of military training at Harvard, as outlined in 
a previous issue of the Magazine have been carried into effect this autumn. A 
Military programme of instruction, involving one full course in each of 
Training the four undergraduate years, has been worked out, and two of 
ses these courses are now in operation. About 120 students are 
enrolled. The work is counted towards the A.B. degree, and when a student 
completes the entire programme he will also be recommended for a second 
lieutenant’s commission in the Field Artillery Officers’ Reserve Corps. No 
drills or other practical military exercises are required in term time. These 
things will be taken care of in the summer camps. The men who are enrolled 
in the military science courses are, however, held to a certain amount of 
physical training each week. 

In planning and carrying into operation this programme of military instruc- 
tion the War Department has given the most enthusiastic codperation. Off- 
cers and equipment have been provided with a cheerfulness that was not 
discernible in the days before the war. Guns and technical instruments, 
fifty horses for equitation, and a detachment of 23 enlisted men of the 
Regular Army are already on the ground. All this, moreover, for the bene- 
fit of 120 students who hope to be reserve officers four years from now! Two 
years ago, in the summer of 1917, the War Department’s contribution was 
a single officer (no equipment, guns, instruments or horses) for nearly 
1000 men who hoped to be in active service within a few months. This 
outward manifestation of a changed attitude is not mentioned in any carp- 
ing spirit, but merely to indicate that we have ample reason to appreciate 
what is now being done to utilize the colleges in the programme of military 
preparedness. 

The enrolment in the R.O.T.C. is not as large this year as was hoped for; 
but its smallness can be accounted for in several ways. A great many of the 
students now in colleges or the professional schools have had, during the past 
couple of years, enough military training and experience to last them for a 
while. Their minds are now set upon getting their degrees so that they may 
start out into the world as soon as possible. Uncertainty concerning the fu- 
ture military policy of Congress is another factor. No one knows whether the 
country is to have universal military training. If Congress adopts that policy, 
the courses in military science will soon have a big enrolment; if Congress de- 
cides on some other plan, the number of college men who will seek to become 
reserve officers is not likely to be very large. These courses, it is worth men- 
tioning, are just as difficult as most of the other courses in the college curricu- 
lum. They offer no particular attraction to the undergraduate who is looking 
for lines of least resistance. Everything considered, therefore, an enrolment 
of 120 is not discouraging. It has been secured without any campaigning or 
appeal to patriotism, and it compares favorably with the figures at other 
institutions. 

The share which nearly two hundred Harvard students voluntarily as- 
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sumed in serving as special police officers during the Boston “‘strike” has been 
gratefully recognized by the authorities of the Commonwealth. Harvard’s 

Gov. Coolidge, whose recent reélection by an overwhelming pig of 
majority attested the popularity of his vigorous action during 14w and order 
these difficult days, has written to express his personal appreciation of the as- 
sistance so promptly and cheerfully given. It is aid twice given because it 
was given so quickly. “Our nation,” writes Gov. Coolidge, “relies upon the 
young men who are in the colleges, universities and places of learning in the 
United States to defeat forever the enemies of law and order by refusing to 
countenance or condone any acts of violence or unlawfulness. The students of 
Harvard do not sympathize with those who are seeking to lower the dignity 
and power of the state. They did not hesitate to offer themselves in the sup- 
port of law and order when the welfare of the public required their services.” 

The voluntary action of the undergraduates in this instance was supported 
with ‘almost entire unanimity by the teachers and officers of the University. 
One of the younger teachers ventured the opinion that the Boston policemen 
were within their rights in taking the action which finally led to the “‘strike”’; 
but he found himself alone in that contention. Nor does the result of the state 
election show that any such idea is popular throughout the community. On 
the contrary it is an unequivocal endorsement of the Governor’s policy “rom 
first to last. It certainly leaves Harvard no reason to regret the part which 
her students took in rallying, without any hesitation, to the side of established 
authority. 

A professorship of foreign trade has been established in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration and George Byron Roorbach has been appointed 
to it. Professor Roorbach is a graduate of Colgate University 4A chair of 
and has served for some time as professor of commercial geogra- foreign trade 
phy in the University of Pennsylvania. During the war he has been serving as 
chairman of the Committee on the Revision and Classification of Trade Sta- 
tistics. 

So far as can be ascertained, Harvard is the first American University to 
establish a professorship of foreign trade and to provide a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of instruction in this subject. Professor Roorbach will offer one 
course on the general problems of foreign trade, one on European trade and 
one on the problems of trade with Latin-America. 

A committee appointed by the Board of Overseers has recommended that 
the Botanic Garden, now situated at the corner of Linnaean and Garden 
Streets in Cambridge, should be combined with the Bussey In- Suggested 
stitution in Jamaica Plain. The combination is suggested be- —— 
cause of the expense now involved in the keeping of two separa- Garden 
rate establishments whose work and interests are closely allied and whose 
separation has involved some overlapping of effort. The Governing Boards 
have as yet taken no action on the proposal. 

As in former years a number of courses are being provided this winter by the 
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codperative action of Harvard and other colleges for the benefit of the public 
The Univer- in and around Boston. This work is under the supervision of a 
pag tater al Commission on University Extension Courses made up of repre- 
Work sentatives from the associated institutions. The courses are 
open to all qualified persons upon payment of a nominal fee. The total enrol- 
ment this autumn is about 1300. The most popular course is that known as 
Elementary English Composition, given by F. W. C. Hersey, 99, which has a 
registration of nearly 200. Professor Copeland’s course has attracted over 
150. All the instruction given under the Commission’s auspices is of collegiate 
grade and all courses are in effect duplicates of those given at one or other of 
the participating colleges. The combination of resources enables a far larger 
offering than could possibly be arranged by any of the institutions working 
alone. 

The new issue of the Alumni Directory has appeared and is being mailed 
to subscribers. It contains, in an alphabetical list, the names of all now-living 
The new persons who have completed their studies in any department of 
directory Harvard instruction. The total is 38,122, which includes the 
names of 1571 “lost men,” or men whose present whereabouts cannot be as- 
certained. In each case the Directory gives the man’s name, his years of en- 
rolment at the University, his Harvard degree or degrees, his occupation, and 
his address, where the address is ascertainable. Nai Aab, ’12, of Bangkok, 
Siam, is first on the list and likely to keep that place so long as he lives, for his 
surname has an alphabetical priority that will be hard to overcome. Next 
comes A. J. Abbe, ’81, of Fall River, Mass., followed by six others of the same 
surname. Last in the list is Daniel Frederick Zwilling, who entered Harvard 
College as an Unclassified student in the autumn of 1914 and remained for 
one year only. He came from Chicago and roomed in 62 Perkins Hall during 
his brief sojourn in Cambridge. His present whereabouts are unknown. Next 
above, comes the name of John C. Zulauf, Jeffersonville, Indiana, who spent 
one year in the Harvard Law School a generation ago. 

It is unfortunate that the geographically-arranged list, which was a most 
useful feature of the earlier editions, could not have been included in this issue 
of the Directory; but the cost of preparing and publishing this geographical 
list would have been very large and a considerable delay would also have been 
involved. As it is, the work has been admirably done and the Directory issued 
in a remarkably short space of time when one remembers the obvious diffi- 
culty of reaching 38,000 persons during the last couple of years. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Sept. 19, 1919. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Charles F. Mason for his gift of a Pine 
Tree Shilling (1652) which has been 
placed in the College Library. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Eliot G. Mears for his generous gift of 
four books to the library of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
Air Reduction Sales Company for the 
generous gift of apparatus and equipment 
to the Harvard Engineering School. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Evert Jansen Wendell, $10,- 
000, the income therefrom to be used in the purchase 
of books, prints, pamphlets, photographs, souve- 
nirs and the like for the collection of dramatic litera- 
ture and memorabilia, now being made by said Col- 
lege. : 

From the estate of Richard Black Sewall, securi- 
ties valued at $67,375 on account of his residuary 
bequest to “the corporation of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College... .” 

From the estate of Mrs. Francis Bowen, $8000 
“in memory of Francis Bowen, late Alford Profes- 
sor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and 
Civil Polity.” 

From the estate of John Davis Williams French, 
$400 additional to be added to the John Davis Wil- 
liams French Fund. 

From the estate of James L. Whitney, $28.51 
additional in accordance with the twelfth clause in 
his will, for the benefit of the Whitney Library in 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Yoted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of securities 
valued at $38,883.35 and $11,116.65 in cash, to the 
Hon. W. Murray Crane for his gift of $10,000, to 
Messrs. Edwin F. Atkins, Henry B. Endicott, Rob- 
ert Saltonstall and Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for their 
gifts of $5000 each and to Mrs. Robert Saltonstall 
for her gift of $500 for the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 

To the Class of 1894 for the gift of securities val- 
ued at $53,252.70 and $31,747.30 in cash for the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund. 
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For sundry subscriptions of $50,000 for the Harv- 
ard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton for his gift of securi- 
ties valued at $5016.67 for the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund. 

To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for his gift of $10,- 
000 for the Harvard Endowment Fund, to be used 
for Chemistry. 

To the United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board for the gift of $13,600 for the pur- 
pose of assisting Harvard University in the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Hygiene, and for their 
gift of $7000 for special purposes in the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $12,000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1896 for the gift of $10,000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham and to Mr. Henry 
F. DuPont for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mr. 
Henry S. Hunnewell for his gift of $750, to Mrs. L. 
Carteret Fenno for her gift of $700, to Messrs. John 
S. Ames, Walter Hunnewell, Galen L. Stone, Frank 
G. Webster, George R. White, Theodore A. Have- 
meyer, Mesdames W. Scott Fitz, Robert S. Russell, 
Bayard Thayer and to the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture for the gifts of $500 each, 
to Messrs. Charles P. Curtis, Peter C. Brooks, and 
Charles L. Hutchinson for their gifts of $250 each, 
to Mr. Charles F. Adams for his gift of $200, and to 
Messrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., William C. Endi- 
cott, Richard M. Saltonstall, Charles E. Stratton, 
Edwin S. Webster and Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears 
for their gifts of $100 each for ile purchase of land 
for the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Charles Henry Fiske, Jr., for 
thei. gift of $8000 to establish the “Lieutenant 
Charles Henry Fiske, 3d Scholarship” in accord- 
ance with the terms of their offer entered in the 
meeting of June 3, 1919. 

To the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and to the Hon. W. Murray Crane for their 
gifts of $1000 each, to the Norton Company for the 
gift of $750, to the Boston Post, the Harmony Mills, 
the Saco-Lowell Shops and to Mr. Henry B. Endi- 
cott for their gifts of $500 each, to Mr. Arthur F. 
Whitin and the Massachusetts Gas Companies for 
their gifts of $200 each and to Mr. Charles A. Dean 
for his gift of $100 towards the expenses of instruc 
tion and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 

ene. 

To Mr. Robert P. Clapp for his gift of $5000, the 
income thereof or any portion of the principal to be 
expended until July 1, 1930, for the purchase of such 
reference or other books as the Department of Eco- 
nomics may think desirable, at the expiration of 
which the baiance is to be applied to such uses as 
Professor Taussig, if living and connected with the 
College, shall approve, if not, to such uses as the 
Treasurer may think best. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $2000 and 
to the Pacific Mills for the gift of $1000 for the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance. 

To Mr. Samuel Merrill for his gift of securities 
valued at $800.85 and $2200 in cash in memory of 
his son, Wainwright Merrill, the income to be used 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 
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To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $2600 and to 
an anonymous friend for the gift of $94.14 to be 
added to the income of the John Witt Randall 
Fund. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2400 towards the salaries of Alumni As- 
sistants in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2200 for the 
purchase of water-colors and drawings for the Fogg 
Museum. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the Library 
for the gift of $1850 for the purchase of equipment 
for the Treasure Room. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for his gift of $1- 
$56.44 and to an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$1000 towards meeting the deficit in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Elliott C. Lee, Robert W. Atkins, H. 
Clifford Gallagher, Walter Hunnewell and Richard 
M. Saltonstall for their gifts of $200 each and to Mr. 
John A. Moir for his gift of $150 for present use at 
the Botanical Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1000 for five scholarships for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the gift 
of $650 for three scholarships. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quarterly 
payment for the year 1918-19 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To Mrs. Albert J. Lyman for her gift of $500 for 
the purchase of a bookcase and books for the Still- 
man Infirmary in memory of Theodore Myron 
Arms. 

To Professor H. L. Smyth for his gift of $500 for 
assistance in Economic Geology. 

To the Hon. W. Cameron Forbes for his gift of 
$300 and to Messrs. Alexander Forbes and Augus- 
tus Hemenway for their gifts of $100 each for the 
Bermuda Biological Station. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $495 for “‘The 
Fund of The Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use” and for the gift of $250 
to increase a certain salary. 

To Mr. Arthur Lohman for his gift of $250, to an 
anonymous friend for the gift of $200 and to Profes- 
sor George H. Chase for his gift of $15 to be added 
to the income of the William Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mesdames Charles S. Bird, Francis L. Hig- 
ginson and Robert S. Russell for their gifts of $100 
each, to Mrs. Lewis K. Morse for her gift of $40 and 
to Miss Louisa P. Loring for her gift of $10 towards 
a certain salary. 

To the Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund Incorporated for the gift of $300 for the sta- 
tistical work being carried on by Dr. William T. 
Porter. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $300 
towards a certain salary. 

To the National City Bank of New York for the 
gift of $250 for foreign trade investigation in the De- 
partment of Economics. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for 
general scholarship purposes in Harvard College. 

To the Overseers’ Committee to Visit the De- 
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partment of the Classics for the gift of $200 for a 
special scholarship in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences for 1919-20. 

To Mr. Arthur F, Whitin for his gift of $184.54 to 
meet the cost of printing and mailing to the members 
of the Harvard Unit the letter of thanks of the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfour to the Harvard Unit. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of 875 to es- 
tablish two prizes — one of $50 and one of $25 — in 
the Division of Fine Arts for the year 1918-19, 

To the Division of Modern Languages for the 
gift of $62.50 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $58 to- 
wards a salary in the Department of Physics. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his gift of $50 to 
be expended under the direction of the social sery- 
ice worker of The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $50 toward 
meeting the expenses of opening the Peabody Mu- 
seum on Sunday afternoons. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $13.41 to be 
added to the principal of the Bullard Professorship 
of Neuropathology. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1919: David Heald as Su- 
perintendent of the Ordering Department of the College 
Library; Gordon Maskew Fair as Sanitary Inspec- 
tor; Clair Elsmere Turner as Instructor in Public 
Health Administration; Caleb Perry Patterson as 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; John Alley as Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics; Hovey Jordan 
as Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoélogy; George Ed- 
ward Osborne as Proctor; Frederick Lafayette Jack 
as Associate in Otology; Paul Terry Cherington as 
Professor of Marketing; Edwin Francis Gay as Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To take effect July 1, 1919; Sumner Cushing 
Brooks as Research Fellow in Tropical Medicine. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1919: Proctors: Arthur 
Hadden Alexander, Benjamin Estes Carter, George 
Colket Caner, John Cohen, William Brackett Snow, 
Jr. Assistants: Rogers Bruce Johnson in Civil En- 
gineering; Lewis Adams Maverick in Education; 
Robert Winternitz in Marketing. Austin Teaching 
Fellows: Weld Arnold, in Astronomy; Henry Mat- 
thew Burlage, in Chemistry; Samuel WoodChase, in 
Zoélogy. Tutors in the Division of History, Govern: 
ment, and Economics: Robert Lee Humber, Jr., John 
Ervin Kirkpatrick. Instructors: Floyd Henry All- 
port, in Psychology; Donald Kirk David, in Retail 
and Wholesale Management; Albert Haertlein, in 
Civil Engineering; Stephen Francis Hamblin, in 
Horticulture; Alfred Chester Hanford, in Municipal 
Government; Daniel Joseph Kelly, in Physical 
Training; Walter Berry Littlefield, in Electrical En- 
gineering; George Alonzo Mirick, in Education; 
George Falley Ninde, in Engineering Sciences; 
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Bremer Whidden Pond, in Landscape Architecture; 
Derric Choate Parmenter, in Physical Training and 
Hygiene; Aaron Paul Pratt, in Public Health Admin- 
istration; Carl Ludwig Schrader, in Gymnastics; 
Chan-Chan Tsoo, in Mathematics; Brackett Kirk- 
wood Thorogood, in Mechanical Engineering. Lec- 
turers: Arthur Stone Dewing, on Corporation Fi- 
nance; Joseph Lee, on Education; Arthur Orlo Nor- 
ton, on History of Education; Henry Maurice Shef- 
fer, on Philosophy; Daniel Starch, on Advertising; 
Charles Howard Walker, on the History of Architec- 
ture. Visiting Lecturers: Morton Carlisle Campbell, 
on Law; Orren Chalmer Hormell, on Government; 
Emmett Kirkendall Carver, Research Fellow in 
Chemistry; David Mason Little, Jr., Resident Man- 
ager of the Harvard Union; Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock, Assistant Dean of Harvard College; Charles 
Hooper Paull, Investigator in the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance; Cecil Alurad Rose, Superintendent 
of the Library of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Melviule Conley Whipple, Sanitary 
Inspector. 


Medical School. 

Associates: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. 
(Anatomy); David Cheever, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy). 

Instructors: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Freeman Allen, A.B., M.D. 
(Anesthesia); Joseph Charles Aub, M.D. (Physiol- 
ogy); James Bourne Ayer, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); 
Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D. (Laryngology); John 
Hammond Blodgett, M.D. (Laryngology); Henry 
Ingersoll Bowditch, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Lloyd 
Thornton Brown, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Percy Brown, M.D. (Roentgenology); Philip Castle- 
man M.D., S.M. (Bacteriology); Stanley Cobb, 
A.B., M.D. (Neurology); Elliott Carr Cutler, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Robert Laurent De Normandie, 
A.M., M.D. (Obstetrics); George Strong Derby, 
A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Gordon Maskew Fair, 
S.B. (Vital Statistics of Industry); Calvin Barstow 
Faunce, Jr., M.D. (Otology); Henry Joseph Fitz- 
Simmons, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Nathan 
Chandler Foot, A.B., M.D. (Comparative Pathol- 
ogy); Frederick Eugene Garland, A.B., M.D. (Lar- 
yngology); Joseph Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D. 
(Laryngology); Daniel Crosby Greene, A.B., M.D 
(Laryngology); Philip Hammond, M.D. (Otology); 
Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Henry Hill Haskell, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
John Homans, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frank Hunt, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Maynard Ladd, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); William Edwards Ladd, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Arthur Thornton Legg, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery);Harry Linenthal, A.B., M.D 
(Industrial Medicine); Halsey Beach Loder, S.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Charles Anthony McDonald, 
Ph.B., M.D. (Neurology); James Howard Means, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frank Roberts Ober,M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); James Patrick O'Hare, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Robert Bayley Osgood A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Charles Leonard Over- 
lander, Ph.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frank Arthur 
Pemberion, S.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Robert Stan- 
ley Quinby, M.D. (The Practice of Industrial Medi- 
cine); William Carter Quinby, A.B., M.D. (Surg- 
ery); Clarence Kenworthy Reiman, S.D. (Applied 
Physiology); Frank Linden Richardson, M.D. (An- 
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esthesia); Frank Edward Schubmehl, M.D. (The 
Practice of Industrial Medicine); Albert Abraham 
Shapira, S.B.. M.D. (Anatomy); Channing Cham- 
berlain Simmons, M.D. (Surgery); Richard Mason 
Smith, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); William Norwood 
Souter, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Robert Sout- 
ter, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Fred Maurice 
Spalding, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Lesley 
Hinckley Spooner, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology); Al- 
bert Edward Steele, M.D. (Bacteriology); Malcolm 
Storer, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Philip Haskell 
Sylvester, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); James Rockwell 
Torbert, Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Robert Henry 
Vose, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Ernest Boyen Young, 
A.B., M.D. (Gynecology). 

Assistants: James Dellinger Barney, A.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Horace Binney, A.B., 
M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); John Harper Blais- 
dell, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); Arlie Vernon Bock, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Horace Keith Boutwell, 
S.B., M.D. (Bacteriology); Patrick Francis Butler, 
M.D. (Roentgenology}: Harry Philip Cahill, A.B., 
M.D. (Otology); Walter Gustave Otto Christiansen, 
S.B. (Pharmacology); George Clymer, A.B., M.D. 
(Neurology); Ernest Granville Crabtree, A.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); George Alfred Dix, M.D, 
(Syphilology); Samuel Walker Ellsworth, A.B.. 
M.D. (Roentgenology); Martin Joseph English, 
M.D. (Medicine); Richard Spelman Eustis, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Archibald McKay Fraser, M.D. 
(Anatomy); Harold Adams Gale, A.B., M.D. (Pedi- 
atrics); Frederick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynecology); 
Robert Montraville Green, A.B., M.D. (Gynecol- 
ogy); Joseph Isaac Grover, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Frank Andrew Hamilton, M.D. (Anatomy); Torr 
Wagner Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Arthur 
Allison Howard, Ph.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Herbert 
Handy Howard, S.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery); William Wescott Howell, A.B., M.D. (Pedia- 
trics); James Lincoln Huntington, A.B., M.D. (Ob- 
stetrics); Frederick Carpenter Irving, A.B., M.D. 
(Obstretrics); Delbert Linscott Jackson, S.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Foster Standish Kellogg, A.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); George Adams Leland, A.B., M.D. 
(Anatomy); Oscar Raoul Talon L’Esperance, M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
A.B., M.D. (Syphilology); Oliver Ames Lothrop, 
A.B., M.D. (Otology); Andrew Roy MacAusland, 
M.D. (Anatomy); Frank William Marvin, S.B., 
M.D. (Anatomy); Nathaniel Robert Mason, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics and Gynecology); Richard Henry 
Miller, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Hyman Morrison, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); George W. Morse, A.B., 
M.D. (Anatomy); William Richard Ohler, M.D. 
(Medicine); Everard Lawrence Oliver, M.D. (Der- 
matology); Karlton Goodsell Percy, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Charles Terrell Porter, S.B., M.D. 
(Otology); Francis Minot Rackemann, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Edward Peirson Richardson, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Edward Bernard Sheehan, A.B., 
M.D. (Gynecology); Fred Albert Simmons, M.D. 
(Otology); John Baker Swift, A.B., M.D. (Obstet- 
rics); Robert Mathew Thomson (Industrial Hy- 
giene); Raymond Stanton Titus, A.B., M.D. (06- 
stetrics); Beth Vincent, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Rich- 
ard Goodwin Wadsworth, A.B., M.D. (Gynacol- 
ogy); Wolfert Gerson Webber, A.B., M.D. (Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene); John Thomas Wil- 
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liams, M.D. (Gynecology); Hsien Wu, S.B., Ph.D. 
(Biological Chemistry); George Henry Wright, M.D. 
(Laryngology); Edwin Theodore Wyman, M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Edward Lorraine Young, Jr., A.B., 
M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); James Herbert 
Young, S.B., M.D. (Pediatrics). 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Joseph Michael Looney, 
A.B. (Biological Chemistry); David Louis Rapport, 
A.B., M.D. (Physiology); Ralph Faust Shaner, 
Ph.B. (Histology). 

Alumni Assistants: Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., 
Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Harry Archibald Nissen, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Howard Frank West, M.D. 
(Medicine). 

Research Fellows: Richard Dana Bell, A.B., M.D. 
(Biological Chemistry); Alfred Willson Bosworth, 
S.B., A.M. (Pediatrics); Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D. 
(Biological Chemistry). 

Teaching Fellows: Jonathan Forman, M.D. (Phy- 
siology); Paul Dudley White, M.D. (Medicine); 
William Irving Clark, Jr., M.D., Instructor in the 
Practice of Industrial Medicine and Lecturer on 
Health Administration in Industry. Allan Rowe 
Cunningham, A.B., M.D., Boston Dispensary Re- 
search Fellow in Pediatrics. William Carter 
Quinby, A.B., M.D., Director of Laboratory of 
Surgical Research. George Bernays Wislocki, A.B., 
M.D., Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow, in charge of the 
Laboratory of Surgical Research. 


Dental School. 

Lecturer: Henry Carlton Smith, Ph.G. (Dental 
Chemistry). 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Charles Henry 
Abbott, D.M.D.; Ernest Earl Carle, D.M.D.; 
Asher Harriman St. Clair Chase, D.M.D.; Charles 
Edward Bugbee Chase, D.M.D.; Benjamin How- 
ard Codman, D.M.D.; Arthur Sylvester Crowley, 
D.M.D.; Walter Alonzo Davis, D.M.D.; Ralph 
Burleigh Edson, D.M.D.; Charles Sumner Emer- 
son, D.M.D.; Thomas Bernard Hayden, D.M.D.; 
James Edward Heap, D.M.D.; Herman Everett 
Hichborn, ' D.M.D.; Edward Charles Hoey, 
D.M.D.; Leon Julius Lawton, D.M.D.; Sterling 
Nye Loveland, D.M.D.; Frank Randall McCul- 
lagh, D.M.D.; Harry Snow Parsons, M.D., 
D.M.D.; Frank Perrin, D.M.D.; Charles Gilman 
Pike, D.M.D.; William Vernon Ryder, D.M.D.; 
David Frederick Spinney, D.M.D.; Ned Albert 
Stanley, D.M.D.; Roger Browne Taft, D.M.D.; 
Frank Turner Taylor, D.M.D.; John Talbot Tim- 
lin, D.M.D.; Benjamin Tishler, D.M.D.; Clarence 
Bartlett Vaughan, D.M.D.; Ernest Victor Leon 
Whitchurch, D.M.D.; Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., 
A.M., D.M.D.; Eugene Barry Wyman, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Wilson Case 
Dort, D.M.D.; Herbert Frank Langley, D.M.D.; 
Charles Rollin Williams, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Anesthesia: Charles Allen Jameson, 
D.M.D.; William Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D.; 
Stuart Hamilton Vaughan, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Orthodontia: Fred Ralph Blumen- 
thal, D.M.D.; Ralph Edward Gove, D.M.D.; Hugh 
Kerr Hatfield, M.D., D.M.D.; Horace Leonard 
Howe, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anesthesia: Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D.M.D.; Joseph Aloysius 
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Ring, D.M.D.; John Mark Smith, D.M.D.; Oliver 
Perry Wolfe, D.M.D. 
Instructors in Crown and Bridge Work: Maurice 
Earle Peters, D.M.D.; William Harry Weston, 
.M.D. 


Instructors: Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D. 
(Roentgenology); Fred Martin Rice, A.M. (Chemis- 
try). 

Clinical Instructor in Operative Dentistry: James 
Austin Furfey, D.M.D. 

Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry: Richard Burton 
Smith, D.M.D.; Walter Edward Young, D.M.D. 

Assistants: Paul Webb Crouch, D.M.D. (Opera- 
tive Dentistry); Paul Burrows LeBaron, D.M.D. 
(Anaesthesia). 

For the first half of 1919-20: George Carpenter 
Clancy, Visiting Lecturer on English from Beloit 
College. From Sept. 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920: Nor- 
man Wallace Fradd, Instructor in Physical Train- 
ing; Paul Withington, Instructor in Physical Train- 
ing; William Prescott Bentley, Instructor in Metal- 
lurgy. From Oct. 1, 1919 to June 1, 1920: Harry 
Elpert, Instructor in Physical Training. For one 
year from Sept. 1, 1920: Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, 
Lecturer on Social Ethics. From Sept. 1, 1919: Her- 
bert Sidney Langfeld, Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory. 


The President reported that the Board 
of Overseers had caused to be appointed 
the following committee to supersede the 
special committee on the Harvard War 
Memorial Fund: 

On behalf of the President and Fellows, Mr. Low- 
ell, the President of the University, Major Henry 
L. Higginson. On behalf of the Board of Overseers, 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Boyden, Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, Mr. W. 
Cameron Forbes, Dr. William S, Thayer, Major 
General Leonard Wood. On behalf of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Dean LeBaron Russell Briggs. 

Voted to appoint John Marks Brewer, a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences for one year from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint Melville Conley Whip- 
ple, Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry for 
two years from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint William Henry Geer, 
Director of Physical Education from Sept. 
1, 1919. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Foreign Trade, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1919: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that George Byron 
Roorbach was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mechanics, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1919: Whereupon ballots being 
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given in, it appeared that Edward Ver- 
milye Huntington was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Business Economics and Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Wallace Brett Donham was 
elected. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1919: Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Chairman, George Foot Moore, Theodore 
Lyman, George Lyman Kittredge, Ches- 
ter Noyes Greenough, Charles Homer 
Haskins, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Bal- 
lard Murdock, Secretary. 

The President nominated the following 
members of the Administrative Board of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
for the year 1919-20, and it was voted to 
appoint them: Charles Homer Haskins, 
Dean, Edward Laurens Mark, James 
Haughton Woods, George Foot Moore, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, John Albrecht Walz, William 
Fogg Osgood, Wallace Walter Atwood, 
Henry Wyman Holmes. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William Z. Ripley for the second 
half of 1919-20, in accordance with the 
tules established by this Board May 81, 
1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Christian for the aca- 
demic year 1919-20. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to As- 
sistant Professor Manley O. Hudson for 
the academic year 1919-20. 


Meeting of Sept. 29, 1919. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Richard Black Sewall, securi- 
ties valued at $7250 on account of his residuary be- 
quest to ‘‘the corporation of the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College... .” 

From the estate of Annie L. Dexter, $400 to be 
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added to the principal of the “Charles Dexter Me- 
morial Fund.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. James G. Freeman for her gift of $25,- 
000, to Mr. Frederic Ives Carpenter for his gift of 
$2500 and to Mr. Walter R. Kirk for his gift of 
$1000 towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Hon. Irving Lehman for his gift of $597.50 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $200 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 1919-20. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 fora 
special scholarship in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences for 1919-20. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for the gifts for 
scholarships for 1919-20: 

Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of $700 for 
two scholarships. 

Of Chicago for the gift of $650 for two scholar- 
ships. 

Harvard Graduates Living in Milton for the gift 
of $500 for two scholarships. 

Of Maryland for the gift of $325 on account of 
two scholarships. 

Of San Francisco for the gift of 8250 on account 
of two scholarships. 

Of New Jersey for the gift of $125 on account of 
one scholarship. 

Of Lynn for the gift of $50 on account of one 
scholarship. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $10 to be 
added to the principal of the Hodges Scholarship 
Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1919: 


Wayland Potter Blood, as Proctor; Lloyd Lorenzo 
Shaulis, as Assistant in Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1919: 


Proctors: Gardner Gage Emmons, Norman Percy 
Johnson, Dominic William Rich. Assistants: Fran- 
cis Peabody Magoun, in Comparative Literature; 
Oliver Waterman Larkin, in Fine Arts. Austin 
Teaching Fellows: Joseph Daniels Hale, in Botany; 
James William Mull, in Chemistry; Clifton Harlan 
Paige, Instructor in Surveying; James Alexander 
Hall, Lecturer on Machine Design; George Washing- 
ton Cram, Recorder, and Recording Secretary of the 
Faculty, of the Harvard Engineering School; Charles 
Wilson Killam, Acting Dean of the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture and Chairman of the Council of the School of 
Architecture. Curators: Robert Gould Shaw, of the 
Theatre Collection; Charles Rockwell Lanman, of 
Indic Manuscripts; Malcolm Storer, of Coins; 
Harry Nelson Gay, of Italian History of the Nine- 
teenth Century; Frederick Adams Woods, of Portu- 
guese History; Clarence Macdonald Warner, of Ca- 
nadian History and Literature; Charles Lyon Chand- 
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ler, of South American History and Literature; 
Thomas Barbour, of Books Relating to the Pacific. 
Harold Wilmerding Bell, of Numismatic Literature. 


Voted to appoint Paul Joseph Sachs, a 
Syndic of the Harvard University Press 
from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint William Henry Geer, 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint the following Commit- 
tee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
for 1919-20: 


Faculty members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chair- 
man, Chester Noyes Greenough, Roger Irving Lee. 
Graduate members: Henry Pennypacker, Benjamin 
Loring Young, Laurence Curtis, 2d. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Henry M. Estes for the first half of 
1919-20. 


Meeting of Oct. 14, 1919. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Hervey E. Wetzel, $100,000 
“to be expended for a few important works of art for 
the Fogg Museum in said Cambridge under the di- 
rection of Edward W. Forbes, Dr. Denman W. Ross 
and Arthur Pope, all of said Cambridge, and in the 
event of the death of any one of them or his inabil- 
ity to serve then under the direction of the surviv- 
Ors or survivor.” 

From the estate of Samuel Abbott Green, $10,000 
“for two scholarships of $5000 each, in memory of 
his father, Joshua Green, aforesaid, of the Class of 
1818, the said sum to be safely invested and the in- 
come thereof to be applied from time to time for the 
benefit of students of the college, fitted therefor at 
the Lawrence Academy in said Groton, preference 
being given to natives of Groton.” 

From the estate of John Davis Williams French, 
$554.60 additional to be added to the John Davis 
Williams French Fund. 

Voted that the President and Fellows desire to 
express their gratitude to the following persons for 
their generous gifts: 

For sundry subscriptions amounting to $209,624 
for the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $5000 and 
to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 for 
special expenses in the College Library. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $3500 for a cer- 
tain salary. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $3000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 for 
present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1217.03 
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for the “Teaching Equipment Fund” of the Fogg 
Museum. 

To Mr. Guy W. Currier for his gift of $1000 for the 
publication fund of the Department of Economics, 

To Mr. Frederic.C. Hood for his gift of $1000 for 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To Dr. J. Lewis Bremer for his gift of $500 for a 
certain salary. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of The Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use” and for the gift of $250 
to increase a certain salary. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of 8375 
for the Blue Hill Obsezvatory. 

To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of $200 
for the Philosophical Library in Emerson Hall. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for a 
Research Scholarship in the Law School for 1919-20, 

To Mr. Walter A. Windsor for his gift of $150 for 
the Law School Loan Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
the “Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund” 
of the Fogg Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $350 on account of two scholarships 
for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$100 on account of the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To Mrs. Crawford H. Toy for her generous gift of 
a chair, formerly belonging to Judah Monis, In- 
structor in Hebrew in Harvard College from 1722 to 
1760. 

To Mr. Talbot Aldrich for his gift of a collection 
of rare and choice volumes from the library of his 
father, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, including a com- 
plete collection of his father’s own works. 

To the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, the King’s Libra- 
rian at Windsor Castle, for a valuable collection of 
the bookplates used at the Royal Library, Windsor 
Castle, and sent by command of the King. 

To Lt. Col. A. S. L. Farquherson, the British 
Censor, for the interesting and valuable collection 
of volumes, pamphlets and circulars, representing 
German propaganda. 

To Miss Alice and Miss Helen Cheever, Mrs. 
Adeline C. Whiteside and Dr. David Cheever for 
their gift of a portrait of their father to the Medical 
School. 

To the Service Geographique de l’Armée for the 
gift of sheets of Plans Directeurs du front francais 
and to the Bureau Spécial Franco-Américain of the 
General Staff for the gift of volumes relating to the 
War. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1919: Harrie Holland Dad- 
mun, as Proctor; Robert Pierce Casey, as Proctor, 
Divinity Hail; William Arthur Berridge, as Assistant 
in Economics; Frank Stanton Burns Gavin, as Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow in Church History; Duncan 
Graham Foster, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry; Edwin Garrigues Boring, as Visiting Lecturer 
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on Psychology; Thomas Nixon Carver, as Acting 
Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

To take effect Oct. 1, 1919: Archibald Forster 
McGoun, as Instructor in Economics; Aristides 
Evangeles Phoutrides, as Proctor and Instructor in 
Classics; Hugh Cabot, as Clinical Professor of Geni- 
ito-Urinary Surgery. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1919: William Long 
Dowler, Proctor, Divinity Hall. 

Student Advisers, Law School: Alexander Burgess 
Royce, Chairman, William Preston Palmer, James 
Burill Angell, Joseph David Peeler, Harold Wright 
Holt, Paul Edward Schwab, Robert Lockwood Lip- 
man, Arthur Emil Simon, John Daire Van Cott. 

Assistants: William Gleason Bean, France Vin- 
ton Scholes, Edward Parker Furber, Claude Cross, 
Brewer Goddard Whitmore, Reginald Coggeshall, 
and Malcolm Perrine McNair, in Government; Sam- 
uel Moses Pollack, Jacob Fine, Nathan Lincoln 
Drake, and Allison Kenneth Scribner, in Chemistry; 
Francis Chapin Brackenridge and Guy Read Brad- 
shaw, in Physics; Cloyd Laporte, in Economics; 
Harry Knowles Messenger, in Classics; Edward 
Francis Rowse, Thomas Powderly Martin, and 
Herbert Lockwood Willett, Jr., in History; Robert 
Lindley Murray Underhill, Donald Butte Clark, 
George Blanchard Phillips, and Daniel Sommer 
Robinson, in Philosophy; Abraham Aaron Roback, 
in Psychology; Dharmananda Kosambi, in Philoso- 
phy; Arthur Acy Rouner, George Fullerton Evans, 
and Norman Bromfield Cawley, in Public Speaking; 
Kenneth Payson Kempton, Edward Allen Whitney, 
and Robert Silliman Hillyer, in English. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Alfred Wandtke, in 
Mineralogy; David Arnold Keys, in Physics; Law- 
rence D. Steefel, Paul Bigelow Schaeffer, Michael 
Hermond Cochran, and James Blaine Hedges, in 
History. 

Teaching Fellow: Samuel Raynor Meaker, in 
Histology. 

Fellow: Walter Charles Russell, in Biological 
Chemistry. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics: Arthur Eli Monroe, Walter Benjamin 
Kahn, Rufus Stickney Tucker, Joseph Lyons Sni- 
der, Richard Stockton Meriam, Cloyd Laporte, 
John Merriman Gaus. 

Instructors: Raphael Demos and Ralph Monroe 
Eaton, in Philosophy; Leroy James Cook and 
Charles Harold Livingston, in French; Richard 
Stockton Meriam, James Melbourne Shortliffe, and 
Arthur Stone Dewing, in Economics; James Louis 
Moore, in History; Henry Harmon Stevens and 
Fletcher Briggs, in German; Harry Edward Wells, 
Atherton Noyes and John Tucker Murray, in Eng- 
lish; Wallace Osgood Fenn, in Applied Physiology. 

From Oct. 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: Gil- 
bert Campbell Scoggin, Lecturer on the Classics; 
Monroe Anderson Mclver, Assistant in Tropical 
Medicine. 


Voted to appoint Arthur Fisher Whit- 
ten, Acting Chairman of the Committee on 
Admission for one year from Sept. 1, 1919. 
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Voted to appoint Theobald Smith, Cut- 
ter Lecturer on Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene for 1919-20. 

Voted to appoint Robert Bayley Os- 
good, Instructor in Surgery for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint Edward Allen Boy- 
den, Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy for five years from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint William Lorenzo 
Moss, Assistant Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, John Templeman Coolidge, and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 
1, 1920. 

The President nominated Elmer Peter 
Kohler as a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences for 1919-20, and it was 
voted to appoint him. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College for 1919- 
20, and it was voted to appoint them: 
Chester Noyes Greenough, Acting Dean, 
George Grafton Wilson, George Henry 
Chase, Robert DeCourcy Ward, Roger 
Irving Lee, Gregory Paul Baxter, Harold 
Hitchings Burbank. 

Voted to grant leaves of absence to Pro- 
fessors Albert B. Hart and George C. 
Whipple for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1919-20, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting, September 29, 1919. 

The following 24 members were present: 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Boyden, 
Bradford, Elliott, Felton, Forbes, Greene, 
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Hallowell, Higginson, Hollis, Lamont, 
Lee, Mack, Sedgwick, Slocum, Swayze, 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, Wis- 
ter, Woods. 

The records of the two previous meet- 
ings were read and approved. 

Mr. Boyden, on behalf of the Committee 
on Elections, reported that the following 
persons had been duly chosen at the elec- 
tion on last Commencement Day as mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers: 


For the Term of Six Years. 


Owen Wister, of Philadelphia 
Thomas William Lamont, of New York 
919 votes 


920 votes 


Ellery Sedgwick, of Boston............ 586 votes 
Julian William Mack, of Chicago 534 votes 


and the board voted to accept said report, 
aud the foregoing persons were duly de- 
clured members of the Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in it appeared 
that Robert Grant had received 23 ballots 
and George Wigglesworth one ballot; and 
Robert Grant, having received a majority 
of the ballots cast, was declared elected. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a Secretary of the Board for the term of 
three years, and ballots having been given 
in it appeared that Winthrop H. Wade 
had received 24 ballots, being all that were 
cast, and he was declared elected. 

The President of the Board adminis- 
tered the oath of office to the Secretary, 
that he would truly record all the votes 
and proceedings of the Board of Overseers 
and faithfully discharge all the duties of 
his office. 

The Secretary of the Board reported 
that the Executive Committee had ap- 
proved, and ordered to be printed, the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Botanic Garden, presented since the last 
meeting of the Board. 

The President of the Board reported 
that, pursuant to the vote of the Board at 
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its Stated Meeting of June 19, 1919, the 
following Special Committee upon the 
Subject of a War Memorial, with power 
to add to their number later such Alumni 
as said Committee shall elect, had been 
appointed by him and the President of 
the University: 

On behalf of the President and Fellows : Mr. Lowell, 
the President of the University; Major Henry L, 
Higginson. 

On behalf of the Board of Overseers : Judge Grant, 
the President of the Board; Mr. William C. Boyden, 
Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
Dr. William S. Thayer, Major General Leonard 
Wood. 

On behalf of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences : Dean 
LeBaron Russell Briggs. 

The President of the University present- 
ed the votes of the President and Fellows 
of Sept. 19 and Sept. 29, 1919, conferring 
degrees upon persons recommended there- 
for by the Faculties of the Several De- 
partments of the University respectively: 
and the Board voted to consent thereto. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 19 and Sept. 29, 1919, ap- 
pointing John Marks Brewer, a member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1919; William 
Henry Geer, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, and a member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, from Sept. 1, 1919, Melville 
Conley Whipple, Instructor in Sanitary 
Chemistry for two years from Sept.1,1919; 
appointing the following Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports for 
1919-20: Faculty members : LeBaron Rus- 
sell Briggs, Chairman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Roger Irving Lee; Graduate 
members : Henry Pennypacker, Benjamin 
Loring Young, Laurence Curtis, 2d; ap- 
pointing the following members of the 
Library Council for one year from Sept. 
1, 1919: Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chair- 
man, George Foot Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Charles Homer Haskins, Theo- 
dore Lyman, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock, Secretary; appointing the follow- 
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ing members of the Administrative Board 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences for the year 1919-20; Charles Homer 
Haskins, Dean, Edward Laurens Mark, 
George Foot Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, William Fogg Osgood, Henry 
Wyman Holmes, James Haughton Woods, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, John Albrecht 
Walz, Wallace Walter Atwood; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, gave notice that 
at the next Stated Meeting of the Board 
he should propose the following amend- 
ment to the Rules and By-Laws of the 
Board: ‘‘No one, other than an Overseer 
still in office, shall serve on the same Visit- 
ing Committee more than five years con- 
secutively, and at least one year must 
elapse before such member can be reap- 
pointed to such Committee”’; and in con- 
nection therewith the following resolution: 
“To prevent the great number of changes 
which would result from the immediate 
application of the foregoing rule, it is 
hereby provided that said rule shall not 
become operative until after the ap- 
pointments of Visiting Committees for 
the college year of 1922-23; but that in 
the meantime, of any members who have 
served on the same Visiting Commit- 
tee for five years consecutively, the two 
seniors in time of service shall each year 
be ineligible for reappointment, and none 
of those omitted shall be reappointed to 
the same committee until after the lapse 
of at least one year. If it becomes a 
question which two of such members 
who have served an equal time shall be 
omitted, the senior in age shall be the 
one who shall not be reappointed”; and 
the Secretary was instructed to give notice 
that action would be taken at the next 
Stated Meeting of the Board upon the 
above proposed amendment to the Rules 
and By-laws of the Board, and upon the 
resolution connected therewith. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented a brief 
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Report from Mr. George B. Leighton, 
Chairman of the Committee on Geology, 
informing the Board that said Committee 
plans to meet early in the present aca- 
demic year, and to submit a report of its 
findings and recommendations in the 
near future. 

Mr. Appleton presented an informal 
oral report of the Committee to Visit the 
Library. 


Adjourned Meeting, October 6, 1919. 

The following 14 members were present} 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Boyden, 
Bradford, Forbes, Frothingham, Hallo- 
well, Higginson, Hollis, Lee, Sedgwick, 
Wigglesworth. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of September 19, 1919, electing Ed- 
ward Vermilye Huntington, Professor of 
Mechanics, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919, 
George Byron Roorbach, Professor of For- 
eign Trade, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919, 
Wallace Brett Donham, Professor of 
Business Economics and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Adninistra- 
tion, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919, were 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 


Stated Meeting, October 14, 1919. 


The following 17 members were pres- 
ent: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Appleton, Boy- 
den, Bradford, Felton, Forbes, Greene, 
Higginson, Hollis, Lee, Mack, Sedgwick, 
Thayer, Wigglesworth, Wister. 

The records of the two previous meet- 
ings were read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
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Fellows of Oct. 14, 1919, appointing the 
following members of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College for 1919-20: 
Chester Noyes Greenough, Acting Dean; 
George Grafton Wilson, Robert DeCourcy 
Ward, Gregory Paul Baxter, George 
Henry Chase, Roger Irving Lee, Harold 
Hitchings Burbank; appointing Elmer 
Peter Kohler, a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences for 1919-20; William 
Sturgis Bigelow, John Templeman Coo- 
lidge, George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 1, 1920; Robert Bayley Osgood, 
Instructor in Surgery for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1919; Edward Allen Boyden, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Anat- 
omy for five years from Sept. 1, 1919; 
William Lorenzo Moss, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1919; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the amendment 
proposed to the Rules and By-Laws of 
the Board, and the resolution in connec- 
tion therewith, presented by Mr. Wiggles- 
worth on behalf of the Executive Commit- 
tee at the Annual Meeting of the Board 
on Sept. 29, were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to adopt the same. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the List 
of Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board for the academic year of 1919-20, 
and after debate thereon the Board voted 
to accept and to approve said list, and 
said list was ordered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the Exe- 
cutive Committee be authorized to make 
such changes in, and additions to, the list 
of Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same 
when made to the Board for their ap- 
proval at the meeting next following such 
action. 
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Mr. Appleton called the attention of 
the Board to the recommendation con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee to 
Visit the Botanic Garden, of July 7, 1919, 
that the Botanic Garden be combined 
with the Bussey Institution, and upon 
his motion, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to transmit this recommen- 
dation to the President and Fellows for 
such action as they shall see fit, and to 
communicate to the Board such action, 
if any, they shall take thereon. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


The registration this fall is larger than 
for the last two years, and it nearly equals 
the registration of 1916, when the College 
had its largest enrollment. In 1916 at the 
time of the first Council meeting in Octo- 
ber the enrollment was 612, and that was 
exactly the enrollment for the October 
Council meeting this year. On the first of 
November three years ago the total was 
666. This year the first month of college 
has not advanced us so far, as our total 
enrollment is 623, but by the end of the 
college year the number will probably be 
larger than for any previous year with 
the exception of the one for 1916-17. The 
graduate school is large. We have 125 
students. It is interesting from year to 
year to notice where the most graduate 
work is done. English, and History, Gov- 
ernment and Economics lead, with Ro- 
mance Languages and Science coming 
next. 

The Senior class has at the present mo- 
ment 122 members. The Freshman class 
has 98. In looking at the figures there is 
one odd thing. In most colleges the fig- 
ures of the lower classes are larger than 
those for the higher classes, and with us it 
is apt to be just the opposite. The higher 
classes have the largest enrollment. The 
explanation is that we have a great many 
unclassified students, who come to us 
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from other colleges, and who are not given 
a rating until after they have done a cer- 
tain amount of work in Radcliffe College. 
Therefore, after a year’s residence, they 
are put very often in the Junior or the 
Senior class. This number of unclassified 
students has steadily grown during the 
last few years. On the other hand, we 
drop very few Freshmen. The entrance 
examinations certainly are successful in 
that the material that they admit to col- 
lege is able to stay there. In the report of 
our entrance examination we find that 
out of 145 final candidates only 95 were 
admitted. This proportion of failures is 
extremely large. This year it was larger 
than usual, probably because of the condi- 
tions of study in the last preparatory 
years, when students were spending much 
time on outside war activities, when the 
influenza and the coal shortage broke up 
the school years, and when there were 
many substitute teachers taking the place 
of regular teachers who were away for war 
reasons. 

The number of “20 courses’ — courses 
of research — offered is about the same as 
usual. There are 16 courses with 33 stu- 
dents. Of “‘double-daggered” courses — 
Harvard graduate courses which are open 
to properly qualified Radcliffe students — 
we have a larger number than usual — 43, 
and in the 43 we have enrolled 83 stu- 
dents. 

A great problem each fall is the hand- 
ling of “‘short courses.”” The Council an- 
nounces that it reserves the right to with- 
draw any course which does not have 
three competent students. This entire 
question has involved the committee in 
many things difficult of adjustment. We 
have had classes where the three persons 
would perhaps be perfectly qualified, and 
yet where it was unwise for the College to 
give the course, as the three who had ap- 
plied might all be teachers in neighboring 
schools where our Education students do 
practice teaching, in return for which we 
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allow the teachers from the schools to 
study here free of charge. Such a course 
would mean the payment of a professor’s 
salary for a course whose students brought 
no financial return to the College. Then 
again, we might find the question coming 
up in another way, in that there would be 
less than three applicants for a course that 
was absolutely needed for a graduate de- 
gree or for honors in some department. In 
all these cases the committee withdraws 
these short courses when some other ad- 
justment can be made, and yet it has at 
times allowed courses with less than three 
students to be given, when there was some 
definite academic reason for such an ex- 
ception. 

Professor K. G. T. Webster, who has 
been in Washington for the last two years 
on Government work, has again taken up 
his work as Chairman of the Academic 
Board. The new member of the Board is 
Professor Hocking. 

The College is very much as it was 
three years ago. There does not seem to 
be a particular restlessness, and meetings 
and entertainments are on their old foot- 
ing. It does seem, perhaps, as if there 
were more steady work being done in the 
College. The Library has more people in 
it, and the Librarian reports that more 
books are being taken out. The question 
comes each fall as to whether or not the 
Freshman class is overburdened with 
work. This year we have felt the question 
particularly strongly. The Freshmen not 
only have five courses to carry, but they 
have in addition required physical train- 
ing. Dr. Edith Hale Swift, who took her 
A.B. at Radcliffe College in 1901, is the 
new examining physician for the College. 
The consulting physician, with whom the 
Dean consults about general questions in 
regard to the College, is Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot. The medical adviser, whom the 
college nurse calls upon in individual 
cases, is Dr. N. S. Bacon. Dr. Walter 
Bradford Cannon, George Higginson Pro- 
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fessor of Physiology, has been appointed 
by the Council to give a course of hygiene 
lectures. These lectures are required of 
Freshmen, and they are open to the whole 
College. 

In the early part of September the Col- 
lege entertained at Bertram Hall the 
wometi delegates to the triennial council 
of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and it also offered in Agassiz 
House the theatre and the living room for 
the meeting and tea which the entire 
council had on one afternoon. On the 
first Saturday of the term the College en- 
tertained at luncheon the foreign dele- 
gates who had come to this country to 
attend the International Conference of 
Women Physicians in New York. 

The report of the Director of the Ap- 
pointment Bureau brings out the follow- 
ing facts about the Class of 1919. Out of 
the hundred members 36 are teaching, 13 
are going on with advanced work, and 10 
are in business. The rest report varying 
occupations, and even those who are liv- 
ing at home tell generally of some definite 
volunteer occupation. The figures of 
those in teaching and those in business 
have never been so near together before. 
The salaries are gradually advancing — 
the highest this year is for a chemical] re- 
search position. What used to be an ordi- 
nary salary for a woman just out of college 
is now a minimum salary. 

During the summer changes have been 
made in the Library. Stacks have been 
built in the basement under the Collord 
Room, to relieve the congestion of the 
two upper floors, which were becoming so 
crowded that the librarians were having 
great difficulty in finding places for the 
books. An elevator is being installed, as 
the book elevators which were put into the 
Library when it was built are not ade- 
quate for the work that the Library now 
has to do. A new vault has been built, 
since we have needed for some time more 
storage room for Doctors’ theses, and 
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for some of the most valuable books. In 
the Librarian’s office closed cases have 
been built for specially valuable posses- 
sions. 

The Halls of Residence Committee in- 
creased the price of rooms in the dormito- 
ries, and yet even now the income from 
the halls is not sufficient, as the expense is 
continually going up. The lowest price 
for room and board at present is $10 a 
week. Every room in the undergraduate 
dormitories and the graduate house is 
taken. It was necessary to find living 
places in Cambridge for more students 
this year than ever before. The Dean’s 
office has on its list only places where both 
room and board are given, and it is in- 
creasingly hard to find such homes. The 
College will soon have to meet the ques- 
tion of providing another house for the 
accommodation of students who want to 
live in Cambridge. The waiting list is not 
large enough to make us feel as yet the 
need of a dormitory of the size of Barnard 
Hall, but with the increase shown this 
year, even the question of building a new 
dormitory may not be so very far off. The 
students in the halls of residence have 
elected a committee, consisting of a chair- 
man and one representative from each of 
the four undergraduate halls, to confer 
with the Halls of Residence Committee of 
the College whenever there is any special 
subject which the students wish to have 
discussed. The Halls of Residence Com- 
mittee, at the beginning of its October 
meeting, welcomed for the first time the 
members of this student committee. 

An Open Idler, which the College has 
not had for three years, came on October 
24. There was dancing both in the living 
room and in the Gymnasium. Graduates 
came back to the College on October 31 
and November 1 for the Bazaar under the 
auspices of the Distant Work Committee, 
which offers each year a scholarship to a 
Freshman living away from Cambridge. 
The Committee had a small fund of $1500, 
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and the income from this had to be in- 
creased by the raising of money on the 
part of the Committee in order to award a 
full tuition scholarship of $200. The Com- 
mittee therefore decided to make an at- 
tempt to complete the fund. The Bazaar 
not only succeeded in bringing the fund 
way beyond the $5000 which was needed, 
but it also brought us interest and help 
from our graduates all over the country. 
The Committee started work last spring, 
and many graduates at a distance were 
written to. One of the interesting things 
about the Bazaar was this uniting of peo- 
ple who were actually scattered far apart. 
The exhibit of the professional work of 
graduates consisted of all sorts of things, 
from a fire screen that came from an iron 
foundry where one of our graduates is 
working, to autographed books. The wis- 
dom of the planning, which brought to- 
gether graduates of different years and 
undergraduates as well, was due to the 
splendid work of the chairman of the 
whole committee, Dorothy Brewer Black- 
all, 12. Mrs. Blackall is also chairman of 
the committee for the Class of 1912, which 
is arranging for a concert to be given in 
Symphony Hall on the evening of Janu- 
ary 22 for the general endowment fund. 

A new Radcliffe club has been organ- 
ized along the Massachusetts south shore. 
During the summer it held three meet- 
ings, and brought together not only the 
people who regularly lived in the towns up 
and down the coast between Boston and 
Plymouth, but graduates who have sum- 
mer homes there. 

A Carnegie Fellowship in International 
Law has gone for the second time this year 
to Bernice Veazey Brown, A.B. 1916, 
A.M. 1918. Out of the 12 awards of such 
fellowships last year, the two which went 
to Radcliffe graduates were the only two 
awarded to women. Ten were given to 
men, graduates of colleges in different 
parts of the country. 

Every month the Dean is holding in her 
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office an hour’s conference round the tea 
table with the president of Student Gov- 
ernment and the four class presidents. 
The first conference was held on October 
28. Affairs of general interest to the Col- 
lege are to be discussed at these meetings, 
in the hope that adjustments and changes 
which ought to be made throughout the 
College will be brought out in these talks. 
The Board of Management of the Alum- 
ne Association invited the Dean and the 
Secretary of the College, the secretaries 
of classes, and heads of committees to 
come into the Board meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for a short session on Tuesday, 
November 4. During the time that the 
visitors were in the meeting the alumnz 
officers presented certain things that were 
under consideration by the Association, 
and also asked for certain reports from 
the representatives who were there. This 
was done in order to let those who are 
working for the College in other ways 
know at first hand the Association’s plans 
of the moment, and its general policies. 

The committee which was authorized 
by the Radcliffe Council to have a life of 
Mrs. Agassiz prepared has announced 
that the book, written by Lucy Allen Pa- 
ton, A.B. 1892, A.M. 1894, Ph.D. 1902, is 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, and will come from the press in 
December. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Firtetp Worxkum, ’20. 


On Sept. 22, the College opened with a 
large registration. Some of the men were 
returning after an absence of two or three 
years in military service; a far greater 
number than usual transferred to Harvard 
from other colleges. With all these returns 
and increases, the College has now a regis- 
tration of about 2550. 

In response to the great need for volun- 
teer guardsmen immediately after the 
Boston police strike, about 250 Harvard 
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men volunteered their services, and many 
of these were unable to attend classes 
until several weeks after the opening of 
college. 

Football has renewed its hold on un- 
dergraduate interest after the two-year 
interruption. Coach Fisher has had a 
great number of assistants, most of whom 
learned football under the Haughton ré- 
gime. Among them are C. A. Coolidge, in 
charge of ends, W. H. Trumbull, in charge 
of tackles, W. B. Snow, in charge of 
guards, D. C. Parmenter, in charge of cen- 
tres, H. B. Gardner, in charge of quarter- 
backs, R. B. Wigglesworth, in charge of 
the back-field, and E. W. Mahan and 
S. M. Felton, in charge of punters. 

With a schedule of games for the most 
part with small teams, the Crimson 
eleven, under the leadership of W. J. 
Murray, has proved its strength and 
speed. The first contest of the season, the 
Bates game, ended in a score of 53 to 0 in 
favor of Harvard; and the games which 
followed to date of writing were equally 
successful. The scores of those games 
were: Harvard 17, Boston College 0; 
Harvard 35, Colby 0; Harvard 7, Brown 
0; Harvard 47, Virginia 0. 

The style of playing in these first games 
has varied greatly, showing that Coach 
Fisher intends to have his men well drilled 
in all kinds of football. Against Bates, 
open field work with long end runs, inter- 
cepted forward passes, and gaining on 
fumbles made by the Maine players, 
were the features. Murray, Casey, and 
Ralph Horween starred in the Boston 
College game, where much punting and 
line rushing characterized a stiff con- 
test. In the Colby game, five for- 
ward passes were successfully completed. 
Against Brown in a close fight, Coach 
Fisher directed line plunges and rushes, 
which his team executed in good form. 
The Virginian eleven offered so little re- 
sistance to the Crimson onslaught, that 
almost every play succeeded. 
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Voting for the officers of the Junior and 
Sophomore Classes, and for Student 
Council representations in the Senior, 
Junior, and Sophomore Classes resulted 
in the following elections: from 1920, 
C. F. Batchelder, Jr., of Cambridge, and 
J.S. Higgins, of Winchester, were elected 
to the Student Council; from 1921, W. Da- 
vis, of New York City, was elected presi- 
dent; A. Houghton, of Corning, N.Y., 
vice-president; R. E. Larsen, of Brook- 
line, secretary-treasurer; and H. H. 
Faxon, of Milton, A. D. Hamilton, of 
Milton, T. C. Wales, of Brookline, and 
J. McD. Weeks, of Tacoma, Washington, 
were elected to the Student Council; 
from 1922, R. K. Kane, of Newport, R.I., 
was elected president; R. Chute, of Bos- 
ton, vice-president; R. P. Parker, of Sa- 
lem, secretary-treasurer, and G. V. S. 
Smith, of Richmond Hill, L.I., to the 
Student Council. 

The day after these elections were 
made, Oct. 22, the Student Council met 
and elected the following officers: R. W. 
Emmons, of Boston, president; F. 
Workum, of New York City, vice-presi- 
dent; and E. A. McCouch, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary-treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee, as elected, consists of the 
three officers, ex-officio, and E. A. Bacon, 
C. F. Batchelder, Jr., W. Davis, and H. 
H. Faxon. 

For the last year, there has been no lit- 
tle agitation among undergraduates in 
favor of placing tennis on a major srort 
basis. The Student Council, at its first 
meeting, being requested by the Athletic 
Committee to consider the matter and 
make recommendations, expressed a sen- 
timent against making tennis a major 
sport. However, the Council tempered 
its first statement by recommending that 
a coach be hired for the tennis team, and 
also that the major letter be awarded to 
the winner of the intercollegiate tennis 
singles and to the winning doubles team, 
if they are Harvard men. 
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The Union was reopened this Fall on 
an entirely new basis. For the past two 
years, it was used as the University Din- 
ing Hall in lieu of Memorial Hall, which, 
during that time, was used by the Radio 
School as a mess hall. With the breaking 
up of the Radio School last Spring, Me- 
morial Hall was returned to the Univer- 
sity, and the regular dining hall moved 
out of the Union. During the summer, no 
little money was spent in repairing and 
completely renovating the building. The 
Bursar has taken over the collection of 
students’ bills, which will be sent out with 
term bills. D. M. Little, Jr., 718, was ap- 
pointed Graduate Manager, and his ef- 
forts have brought about a complete re- 
juvenation of the Union. The restaurant 
was reorganized, and now has its own 
steward, chef, and staff. Pool and billiard 
tables, all thoroughly overhauled, have 
been installed, with a billiard expert from 
Boston in charge of the equipment. He is 
also giving instruction to those members 
who are desirous of learning. A barber 
shop has been outfitted in the old coat- 
room. The Trophy Room is being used as 
a faculty lunch room, where meals are 
served every noon to professors and their 
guests. A Board of Governors was ap- 
pointed consisting of Matthew Luce, ’91, 
Regent; F. H. Carroll, 2 G.B.; E. A. 
Whitney, 1 G.; G. C. Barclay, 1 L.; and 
F. K. Bullard, ’20, undergraduate vice- 
president. Undergraduate chairmen and 
members were also appointed for the 
House, Entertainment, Restaurant, and 
Library Committees, to hold office for the 
college year. 

Membership in the Union, formerly 
compulsory at an annual fee of $10, has 
been changed, so that membership is now 
entirely voluntary to all students in the 
University at an annual charge of $5. It 
is believed that the new system will be 
fairer and at the same time more success- 


ful than the old. 


Several meetings have been held in the 
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Union, at the first of which Commander 
Read, of the NC 4, addressed an audience 
of over 1200 men. Walter Hampden, who 
was then playing Hamlet in Boston, spoke 
at the second gathering on the relation of 
drama to the colleges. On Oct. 30, Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer, ’81, was the princi- 
pal speaker at a meeting held to com- 
memorate President Roosevelt, at which 
the two-reel motion picture, entitled 
“Through the Roosevelt Country with 
Roosevelt’s Friends,”’ was shown. 

The courses im field artillery, estab- 
lished by the Government at the leading 
institutions of the country, have met with 
marked success at Harvard. At present 
the instruction is open only to Freshmen 
and a few Sophomores, since it is required 
that the training be taken for four years, 
if the ultimate award of a reserve com- 
mission in field artillery is to be given. 
About 50 horses have been supplied the 
Harvard Unit, and every kind of gun and 
howitzer used by the field artillery. In the 
number of subjects treated and the actual 
training given, it is expected that the men 
who complete their military work here 
will be as well equipped in this particular 
field as graduates of West Point. About 
125 men are now enrolled in the first-year 
course. 

Compulsory physical training for 
Freshmen is being inaugurated this year 
for the first time, and the innovation 
seems to have proved a success. William 
H. Geer, Director of Physica] Training, 
has installed a system of which the follow- 
ing are the main points: to give to those 
Freshmen who have never followed any 
form of regular exercise an introduction 
to various games and sports; to emphasize 
those forms of athletics which will prove 
most valuable in later life; to offer lec- 
tures by various health authorities on the 
fundamental value of physical welfare. A 
temporary Freshman Athletic Building is 
under construction, which will contain a 


large room for handball, basketball, and 
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other indoor sports, and two smaller 
rooms for fencing, boxing, and wrestling. 

That organized sports have received a 
stimulus from the new athletic system 
was clearly evidenced in a report which 
showed that three fifths of 1923 prefer 
them to compulsory classes: 17 Freshmen 
are playing soccer, 28 fall baseball, 9 la- 
crosse, 39 fall track and cross-country, 
145 fall rowing, a large number reported 
at the beginning of Freshman football, 
and tennis has had as many as 100 play- 
ers on fair days. This is precisely what 
Mr. Geer desires, that the men should 
participate in outdoor games and sports 
rather than in gymnasium exercise. 

Fall baseball had an unusually good 
season. Of the seven games played, six 
were won by the Harvard nine, and one 
resulted in a tie score. Six letter men of 
last year’s team were playing. Toward 
the end of the season, John T. Slattery, 
for four years coach of the Tufts baseball 
team and for two years general coach of 
the Boston National League Team, was 
secured as head coach of the nine for next 
spring. 

The University cross-country team, 
under the leadership of Burnham Lewis, 
’20, and with Edward Farrell as coach, has 
not been so successful as might have been 
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hoped. Two of the best men have been 
out of the running because of injuries, and 
as a result the team has been greatly 
handicapped, and has finished low in the 
two races run. 

A light Freshman football team has 
proved itself able to cope with its hardest 
opponents. Worcester, Groton, and Ex- 
eter were easy victims of Coach .Paul 
Withington’s men who have made up for 
their lack of weight by speed and spirit. 

Fall rowing started with a large repre- 
sentation from all classes. Three equal 
’varsity boats were organized and num- 
berless class and club crews. The season 
was closed with races for all the boats, 
divided into classes, and contests were 
also held for single scullers. 

The University Register, published an- 
nually by the Student Council, missed a 
year last winter, but will appear again 
this fall. Its officers are: President, W. J. 
Louderback, Jr., ’20, of Hyde Park, IIl.; 
Vice-President, P. Hofer, ’21, of Cincin- 
nati, O.; Managing Editor, W. McH. 
Keyser, ’20, of Baltimore, Md.; Assistant 
Managing Editor, G. C. Houser, °20; 
Business Manager, J. N. White, °21; Cir- 
culation Manager, G. H. Dorr, ’21. The 
copies of the Register will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in December. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take the'r 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 


lips Academy, Andover. 


*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 
1856. 
JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
Benjamin Bussey Huntoon died in 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 9, 1919. He was 
the son of Rev. Benjamin and Susan 
Mehitabel (Pettingill) Huntoon; and 
was born in Milton, Jan. 30, 1836. 
His father was a Unitarian clergyman, 
whose last settlement was in Marble- 
head. He prepared for college at Phil- 
In 1856-57, 
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he was an instructor in a family in 
Versailles, Ky. In the fall of 1857, he 
opened a private school for boys in 
Louisville, Ky., which he continued to 
manage until 1871. From 1861 to 1862, 
he was a private in a regiment of Home 
Guards. In 1871, he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Kentucky Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind, and 
was also made Superintendent of the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 
The Institute was quite small when he 
took charge, but the effect of his atten- 
tion was soon marked. It is difficult to 
conceive of a better person for that 
position. A man of great courage and 
great force, he was also a very kindly 
man; never held back by fear or indo- 
lence from doing everything possible to 
help the people in his charge. Under 
his labors the Printing House for the 
Blind grew from a very small con- 
cern to a large one. He made many 
improvements in printing and con- 
structed novel apparatus for the in- 
struction of the blind. A Kentucky 
Congressman said, in the United States 
House of Representatives, “‘that the 
inventive genius and unwearying in- 
dustry of the superintendent of this in- 
stitution, and his remarkable improve- 
ments in the art of printing for the 
blind, have won for him the exceptional 
praise of teachers of the blind in both 
Europe and America.” In the obituary 
notice of Mr. Huntoon, in the Louis- 
ville Evening Post, it is said: ‘‘ Nothing 
illustrated better the unselfish ambi- 
tion of the man than the fact that he 
never applied for a patent in any of his 
many notable inventions from stereo- 
typing plates to presses, nor received 
any royalties. For the first twenty 
years thal he was superintendent of 
the printing house he received no sal- 
ary. Of his own time and money he 
gave freely for the success of the cause 
to which he was devoted. When the 
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State of Kentucky was without funds 
to provide equipment he took the neces- 
sary money from his own pocket.” In 
1912 he gave up his work at the Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind; 
but retained his connection with the 
American Printing House for the Blind. 
He was, as became the son of his father, 
a member of the Unitarian Church in 
Louisville. He was President of the 
Harvard Club of Louisville from 1891 
to 1895. He was married, Aug. 14, 
1860, to Sarah Josephine Huntoon, 
daughter of John Huntoon, of Han- 
over, N.H. Their only child, Mary 
Josephine Huntoon, was born Dec. 9, 
1861; and was married, April 8, 1885, 
to Dr. Ap Morgan Vance. Of this mar- 
riage there have been eight children. 
The eldest son, Benjamin Morgan 
Vance, A.B. Harvard 1908, M.D. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 1912, was the 
first grandson of a member of the Class 
of 1856 to enter Harvard. He has been 
a Captain in the U.S. Army, serving in 
France. A brother has been a Captain 
in the Field Artillery, stationed at Chi- 
cago. It is believed that since Hun- 
toon’s death, there are left nine sur- 
vivors out of the original ninety-two 
graduates of the Class of 1856. These 
are: Arnold, Bancroft, Brooks, Cas- 
sety, Hunt, Johnson, Kimball, Searle, 
and Smith. 


1862. 
Cuares P. Wakg, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

H. M. Rogers has been elected senior 
vice-commander of the commandery- 
in-chief of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 
Auguste Comte, son of Auguste and 
Virginia (Pruhet) Comte, was born in 
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St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25, 1841. He died 
at San Francisco, Cal., July 19, 1919. 
He fitted for College at the Sacramento 
High School, Sacramento, Cal. In 1850 
his family removed to St. Joseph, Mo., 
and in May, 1852, they started for 
California via the Plains. They arrived 
in Sacramento in October of the same 
year, after experiencing great hard- 
ships. His schooling hitherto had ad- 
vanced him only to the Third Reader 
and simple addition, but from 1854 un- 
til he started for College in July,' 1859, 
he applied himself to his books, and 
took four prizes, two of them as the 
*“best general scholar.”” However, he 
was poorly prepared for college. Some 
of the books in which he was examined 
he had never seen before. Six months 
prior to his examination he did not 
know the Greek alphabet, and we had 
to know some Greek in those days. He 
was admitted with six conditions but 
made them up during the first term of 
the Freshman Year. During his college 
course he occasionally wrote for the 
papers, contributed articles to maga- 
zines and delivered a lecture at Exeter, 
N.H., and at Grantville on the “Over- 
land Route to California.” He was 
elected one of the editors of the Har- 
vard Magazine for 1862-63. After gradu- 
ation he returned to Sacramento. A 
week after his arrival he began to study 
law, and was admitted to the bar April 
4, 1864. He was elecied a member of 
the Legislature on the Democratic 
ticket, Sept. 2. 1867, and in September, 
1869, he was chosen from Sacramento 
County to represent it in the State 
Senate, and the newspapers of the day 
spoke of him as “‘one of the most effec- 
tive stump-speakers in the Democratic 
ranks”’ in the State of California. Fora 
while he abandoned the profession of 
the law. Removing to San Francisco 
in July, 1871, he engaged in business as 
a member of the firm of F. Chevalier & 
Comte, importers of wines, etc. Later 
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he moved to Alameda, near San Fran- 
cisco, and resumed the practice of the 
law in San Francisco in 1880. In 1880 
he was elected one of the fifteen free- 
holders to frame a charter for San 
Francisco under the provisions of the 
new constitution. He has been manager 
of the Franco-American Savings Bank; 
one of the trustees of the Free Library 
of the town of Alameda; a director of 
the French Savings and Loan Society, 
and a trustee of the San Francisco Bar 
Association. Prior to 1897 he wasa mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. In 1897 
he was one of the freeholders elected to 
frame a new charter for San Francisco. 
In 1899 he was elected a supervisor of 
the city and county of San Francisco 
under this charter, a position which he 
held for nine years and a half. Comte 
was for a long time the leading attorney 
for the French Colony in San Fran- 
cisco. He was esteemed by his clients 
and his colleagues not only for his legal 
knowledge, but for his integrity. Arch- 
bishop Hanna at his funeral services 
spoke of him as a just man who never 
failed to give of his strength to those 
weaker than himself. The men who 
knew him in public life called him a 
‘square man,” because they knew that 
when he held office as Supervisor or 
School Director, the office sought him, 
that he never made a campaig'n, and 
that he faithfully performed his duties. 
He was married Aug. 15, 1872, to 
Marie Pauline Soltis, a native of 
France, then residing at San Francisco, 
by whom he had six children. She died 
Aug. 21, 1893, and he married, Jan. 15, 
1898, Ella La Faille, daughter of Dan- 
iel and Julie Frances La Faille, of San 
Francisco. By this marriage he had 
four children. 
1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Charles William Fox died at York 

Harbor, Me., Oct. 8, 1919. The son of 
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Charles James and Catherine Pickman 
(Abbott) Fox, he was born in Nash- 
ville, N.H., March 29, 1843. He left 
the Class early in the Sophomore year, 
and served as a private in the 44th 
Massachusetts Volunteers. On his re- 
turn from the army he entered the 
Berkshire Medical School and also 
studied medicine at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York City, 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College and 
Long Island College, at which latter 
place he took his degree of M.D. in 
1865. He later sailed for Europe where 
he pursued his medical studies in Vi- 
enna. Returning home in November, 
1868, he went to New York and opened 
an office as physician in December, 
1869. In November, 1870, he removed 
to Philadelphia, where he has since re- 
sided, practising his profession. He re- 
tired from practice in 1914. In accord- 
ance with the request contained in a 
petition of the Class he received his de- 
gree of A.B., as a member of the Class 
of 1864, at the Commencement of 1869. 


1865. 
Georce A. Gopparp, See., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

It seems to me that the following 
should be perpetuated in the Harvard 
war records, as it pertains to the Class 
of 65. Three members of the Class left 
college at the end of the Freshman year 
and went to Annapolis — Commander 
Amory, Rear Admiral Train, and Lt. 
Commander J. C. Soley, now in active 
service at the Branch Hydrographic 
Office, New Orleans, La. They all 
graduated at the U.S. Naval Academy 
at about the end of the Civil War. So- 
ley is the only one now living. He was a 
Roxbury boy and has always been loyal 
to Harvard and a faithful correspond- 
ent. He had written me June 21, 1916, 
of his work, that after nearly eight 
years in charge of the Branch Hydro- 
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graphic Office at New Orleans and the 
Naval Hydrographic District from New 
Orleans to Key West, he was under the 
law retired from duty in 1912, but 
within the year under a new law he was 
ordered back to New Orleans to Hy- 
drographic duty, with the special work 
of making current charts of different 
oceans. This was rounding out Maury s 
work and is very complete for the At- 
lantic. He was when he wrote in 1916 
still on that duty and with one excep- 
tion was the oldest officer of the Navy 
on duty. He has published many 
charts and essays on the currents of 
different oceans, under the different 
climatic conditions of the different sea- 
sons. These are all on file in the Li- 
brary of Harvard University. For a 
current chart of the North Atlantic in 
the Month of May, 1916, and the accom- 
panying essay he received a special let- 
ter of commendation from the Secretary 
of the Navy. In his letter of 1913 he 
states that he is a Fellow of the Royal 
Italian Geographical Society, and of 
Soley Lodge, A.F. & A.M., and in his 
letter of June, 1916, he also states that 
he is a Fellow of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society, and Senior War- 
den of St. Andrew’s Church. He also 
mentions that he has two children and 
two grandchildren. The last letter I 
have from him reads as follows and is 
dated January 29, 1919: “‘I believe you 
always want information about the 
members of ’65. You can put down in 
your records that I served on active 
duty all through the war and that I was 
promoted to Lieutenant Commander 
July, 1918. I think I am probably the 
only member of the old Class who 
served actively through the war and I 
am quite sure J am the only one who 
was promoted. I also served actively 
through the Spanish War.’’ He would 
seem to have acquired merit. 
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1866. 
Cnrartes E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State Street, Boston. 

Henry Foster Buswell was born in 
Bradford, N.H., March 1, 1842, and 
resided in that town until 1855, and 
thereafter in Canton. He fitted for Col- 
lege at the Chauncy Hall School, Bos- 
ton, and was admitted to Harvard in 
July, 1862. He held good rank as a 
scholar while in College and received 
two Boylston prizes for declamation, 
two Lee prizes for reading, and a first 
Bowdoin Prize for an English Essay. 
He wrote the Class Ode at graduation. 
After graduation he taught at Lancas- 
ter, and was Assistant Professor of 
Ethics in the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. He was admitted to the bar 
in December, 1870, at Boston, and con- 
tinued to practise law at Boston and to 
reside at Canton, until his death. He 
was appointed Special Justice of the 
District Court of Southern Norfolk, 
May 20, 1893, and held this office dur- 
ing the rest of his life. He was also 
Chairman of the Trustees of the Can- 
ton Public Library. He died suddenly 
and without previous illness, at Can- 
ton, Sept. 13, 1919, just twelve days 
before the death of his College chum, 
Vinton. He never married and left cou- 
sins as his next of kin. In conjunction 
with Charles Walcott, ’70, he wrote 
“Practice and Pleading in Personal 
Actions in the Courts of Massachu- 
setts, with notes and decisions on the 
Practice Act, and a_ Selection of 
Forms,”’ which passed through several 
editions. He also wrote “‘The Law of 
Insanity in its Application to the Civil 
Rights and Capacities and Criminal 
Responsibility of the Citizen,’’ 1885, 
“The Statute of Limitations and Ad- 
verse Possession,” 1889, and ‘‘The 
Civil Liability for Personal Injuries 
arising out of Negligence,” 1893. He 
also edited two successive editions of 
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Taylor’s ‘‘Landlord and Tenant.’ — 
William Story Sergent was born in Bos- 
ton Oct. 4, 1842, the son of Rev. John 
Turner Sargent. He fitted for College 
at the Boston Public Latin School and 
entered Harvard with his Class in ’62., 
During the Sophomore year he enlisted 
as a private in the 59th Massachu- 
setts, a three years’ regiment, and in 
June, 1865, was commissioned a 2d 
Lieutenant and received his honorable 
discharge July 30, 1865. He was at the 
Battle of the Wilderness, at Spottsyl- 
vania, at Petersburg, and other battles 
and engagements of the Civil War. 
Illness contracted in the service pre- 
vented his rejoining his College Class. 
For a few years he was in business in 
the West and in Boston. Decembe:, 
1869, he entered the office of the 
United States Sub-Treasury at Boston, 
and there served continuously until a 
few days before his death. as gold and 
specie clerk, and acquired such an inti- 
mate knowledge of coins that he was 
regarded as an expert in 
counterfeits. In 1910 the College gave 
him the long delayed and long deserved 
degree of A.B. as of 1866. He lived in 
Medford the greater part of his life, go- 
ing to Lexington after his wife’s death 
to live with his son, who survives him 
with several grandchildren. He died 
Oct. 17, 1919, after a few days’ illness. 
He was married Jan. 25, 1869, to Hen- 
rietta Peirce Hall, daughter of Col. Ed- 
ward F. Hall. She died March 26, 
1911. — Alfred Clarence Vinton 
born at Stoneham, July 16, 1844, the 
son of Reverend John Adams Vinton 
(Dartmouth, 1828) and Laurinda Vin- 
ton, both of whom were descendants of 
John Vinton, 2d, of Woburn (1650). 
He fitted for Harvard at the Boston 
Public Latin School and entered the 
Freshman Class without conditions. 
He graduated with very good rank as a 
scholar and was elected a member of 
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the Phi Beta Kappa. After graduating 
he taught school for a few years and 
then entered the Harvard Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1871, at 
Boston, where he practised law until 
his death. He was particularly inter- 
ested and engaged in conveyancing and 
the law of real estate, and was Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Conveyanc- 
ers’ Association. Oct. 11, 1872, he was 
married to Emma Frances Mills, 
daughter of James and Emily D. Mills, 
of Boston. She and a daughter, Mabel 
Laurinda, survive him. He lived at 
Winchester the last forty-four years of 
his life, and was for eighteen years a 
deacon of the First Congregational 
Church, and for several years a trustee 
of the town library. He was instru- 
mental in building and giving the 
Nurses’ Home at the Winchester Hos- 
pital. He died at Winchester, Sept. 25, 
1919, of pneumonia, just twelve days 
after his College chum, Buswell. 


1868. 
A. D. Cuanpter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Moses Williams, born in Jamaica 
Plain, Dec. 4, 1846, a resident of 
Brookline from 1848, died at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
Aug. 20, 1919. in his 74th year. He was 
the son of Moses Blake and Mary Jane 
(Penniman) Williams. His father was 
a Boston merchant, taking also an ac- 
tive part in Brookline’s municipal af- 
fairs, and was Chairman of the Brook- 
line Board of Military Committee ap- 
pointed April 29, 1861, when the Civil 
War began. Moses Blake Williams was 
the son of Moses Williams, a successful 
Boston merchant, who died in 1882, 
who was the son of John Davis Wil- 
liams, a Roxbury farmer, son of John, 
son of Joseph, son of Stephen, son of 
Robert Williams who settled in Rox- 
bury in 1638 on his arrival from Eng- 
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land. In youth Moses Williams was 
mature; facile primus in recitations at 
the Brookline public schools; forceful 
as a speaker in the High School decla- 
mations; and he was Commander of the 
“Brookline Rifles’? which he organized 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
which was composed of well-armed and 
well-driJled school boys, who under 
their commander’s inspiration then 
learned the lifelong benefit of early 
military discipline. Williams’s youth- 
ful zeal for sport with rod and gun re- 
mained through life. His early practice 
at rowing on Jamaica Pond enabled 
him later to be in two winning six oar 
races while in his Junior year at Har- 
vard, entering that College in 1864 with 
an assured leadership, and being one of 
only six who then entered without con- 
ditions. At Harvard he wis a member 
of the Institute of 1770, its President; 
of the Hasty Pudding Club, its Sec- 
retary and Orator; of the Harvard 
Natural History Society, its President, 
and its Orator at its annual supper, 
Jan. 18, 1867; of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Society; of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society; a member of the ‘‘ Mock 
Part” Committee; an Edtor of The 
Harvard Advocate; the Orator at the 
Sophomore Class Supper; and_ the 
Class Supper Poet. He received a De- 
tur in the Sophomore year; was as- 
signed a Part — ‘‘A Greek Version. 
From Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas’” —at the 
Junior Exhibition; and was given for 
his Commencement Part, a ‘‘ Disserta- 
tion, ‘Equitable Representation. 
His rank throughout the College course 
was high. His College chum was Hor- 
ace Bacon of Brookline. He wrote for 
his Class at graduation the Baccalaure- 
ate Hymn, of three verses, beautiful, 
uplifting, and suggestive of the College 
Motto (68 Class Report, of 1908, p. 
235). After graduation Williams en- 
tered swiftly upon his successful ca- 
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reer. He was the first of his Class to 
marry and within three months from 
graduation. He was the father of the 
Class Baby, Moses Williams, Jr., ’91. 
Six months after graduation he was 
admitted to the Bar, the first in his 
Class in Boston, Dec. 23, 1868, upon ex- 
aminations, such then being perfunc- 
tory as compared with the Bar exami- 
nations of this century. He began 
practice immediately, and from that 
time until his decease over a half cen- 
tury later was a notable exemplar of a 
highly trained, useful Harvard gradu- 
ate, working mainiy in the forefront of 
exacting fiduciary affairs. Though his 
intellect and physique fitted him for 
the strain of leadership in litigated 
causes, his situation and predilection 
soon led him to be a counselor for the 
conservation of property and for finan- 
cial interests, acting as a trustee, and as 
an officer for the large and varied inter- 
ests which his native sagacity, his culti- 
vated powers and his character and 
efficiency attracted. In 1874-5-6, he 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives from Brook- 
line. He was the Chairman one year of 
the Railroad Committee of the House, 
and also Chairman of the Committee 
on the Reception of President Grant at 
the Lexington and Concord Centen- 
nial, 1875, and also Chairman of the 
Committee on the Resumption of Spe- 
eie Payments, 1875. In 1879 and 1880 
he served as Chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen in Brookline. In 1884 he was 
Moderator of the Brookline Annual 
Town Meeting. Thirty-two years 
later, in 1916, at the first election under 
Brookline’s new limited town meeting 
government, he was elected as a Town 
Meeting Member for the term of three 
years, declining a reélection in 1919. 
His more prominent connection with 
Boston Banking interests began in 
1884, serving thereafter for fourteen 
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years as President of the Third Na- 
tional Bank. In 1891 he became Presi- 
dent of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, continuing as such for many 
years. He held various official posi- 
tions in over thirty Companies and As- 
sociations, besides his connection with 
numerous private trusts. He does not 
appear enrolled as a member of leading 
economic, political science, or interna- 
tional law associations or academies, 
concentrating his efforts upon the en- 
grossing and difficult duties of admin- 
istration of private trusts and affiliated 
interests, and yet watchful of the mov- 
ing factors of the world. For nearly 
forty years past he avoided public 
offices of State or of National distinc- 
tion within his reach, content with be- 
ing a Trustee of the Brookline Public 
Library for nine years from 1902 to 
1911, and a Brookline Town Meeting 
Member for three years from 1916 to 
1919. He wrote for the press with ex- 
treme rarity, and left no special contri- 
bution to the literature of his profes- 
sion. For his Alma Mater, Harvard 
College, he was fer many years an Over- 
seer, being elected by the Alumni, and 
serving from 1891 to 1899 and from 
1901 to 1914. In early life he was 
elected to the Legislature as a Republi- 
can. Later he appears to have been an 
Independent Democrat. He 
member of the Union Club of Boston, 
the University Club, the Country 
Club, the Massachusetts Reform Club, 
a life member of the Harvard Union, 
and a member of the Loyal Legion. His 
favorite classic continued to be Horace. 
He was an influential member of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church of Brookline. 
His residence was at ‘‘ Uplands,” a beau- 
tiful estate of nearly sixty acres on the 
elevated plateau near the geographical 
centre of Brookline. Added to his abil- 
ity were geniality, courtesy, bravery, 
modesty, caution and industry. He 
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married Sept. 10, 1868, in Brookline, 
Miss Martha C. Fininley, born in Lon- 
don, Eng., daughter of Henry Fininley, 
doctor at Guy’s Hospital, London, and 
Martha (Loder) Fininley, of York- 
shire, Eng. He is survived by his 
widow, and by five children and eleven 
grandchildren. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
249 Bacon St., Waltham. 

George Pearson died at his home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 27, 1919, the re- 
sult of a railroad accident. After gradu- 
ation he studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1872, becoming a member 
of the firm of Johnson, Pearson and Son 
of Mercer, Pa. He served as reading 
clerk and chief clerk of the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives, and 
also as clerk and reading clerk of the 
Senate. In 1887 he was private secre- 
tary of Governor James A. Beaver. In 
1892 he was appointed prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
for the Western District at Pittsburgh. 
He was chief secretary of the Republi- 
can State Committee for three years; 
he headed the Advisory Committee for 
the Harvard Endowment Fund Drive 
in Western Pennsylvania. He was a 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars 
and the Sons of the Revolution. He is 
survived by his wife, three daughters 
and three grandchildren. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, See., 
126 State St., Boston. 

E. W. Hutchins was reélected presi- 
dent of the Boston Bar Association on 
Oct. 11 last. — Early in September W. 
C. Loring resigned from the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. — 
Prof. E. S. Sheldon has given up the 
house, 11 Francis Ave., in which he has 
lived for the past twenty years and is 
now at 39 Kirkland St., Cambridge. 
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1873. 
Artaur L. Ware, See., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Robert Grant has been reélected 
president of the Board of Overseers. — 
H. S. White has been made Professor 
Emeritus of German and R. W. Willson 
Professor Emeritus of Astronomy. — 
The Secretary has occasional calls for 
complete files of Class Reports which 
he is unable to meet. He would be glad 
to receive from members of the Class 
copies of the earlier Reports for which 
they have no use. — Wanted: the ad- 
dresses of J. C. Dodge, M. H. Swett, 
and A. G. Church. 


1875. 
Warren A. REeEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

On Sept. 6, Dr. Marcel Knecht be- 
stowed upon Dr. Morton Prince, on be- 
half of the French Government, the 
cross of Knight of the Legion of Honor 
promoting 
Franco-American friendship. The cere- 
mony took place in the Hall of Flags in 
the State House at Boston. Governor 
Coolidge, Mayor Peters, and Judge De 
Courcy of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts were speakers. Dr. Knecht 
paid an eloquent tribute to Dr. Prince, 
saying that he had “unceasingly put 
his intelligence, his tenacity, his influ- 
ence, and especially his heart at the 
service of the cause of freedom, which 
was also the cause of America.” — 
“Oscar Montague-Paranoiac”’ is the 
title of a novel just published by Dr. 
G. L. Walton. —H.S. Van Duzer is pub- 
lishing a Thackeray Bibliography. His 
large collection of Thackerayana is de- 
scribed in the Boston Transcript of 
October 29, 1919. 


1876. 
Emor H. Harprna, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 
Charles Isham died at his residence, 


for services rendered in 
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122 East 38th Street, New York City, 
June 9, 1919. He was the son of Wil- 
liam Bradley and Julia (Burhaus) 
Isham; born at New York City, July 
26, 1853; he came to Harvard from 
Yale College. After graduation, from 
October, 1876, to February, 1878, he 
studied at the University of Berlin, and 
from February, 1878, to July of the 
same year in Paris. He then entered 
the Columbia Law School. In 1879 he 
studied in the law office of Edwards 
and Odell, New York City. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar in Janu- 
ary, 1881. He was a member of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York, resident graduate in History, at 
Harvard, 1884-86; life member since 
1885 of the New York Historical Soci- 
ety, and librarian of the Society from 
1888 to 1892; private secretary to the 
American Minister at London from May, 
1889, to October, 1890; Member of the 
Geographical Society; treasurer general 
of the Society of the Cincinnati; Member 
of the Council of Administration, and late 
paymaster of the Veteran Corps of Ar- 
tillery (Military Society of the War of 
1812); Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of New York, and formerly Secre- 
tary of the Society; Member of Cen- 
tury, Harvard and University Clubs, 
Naval Order, Society of Colonial Wars; 
President of St. Nicholas Society of 
New York. Publications: “‘The Fish- 
ery Question,”’ 1887; “‘The Deane Pa- 
pers” (five volumes), issued February, 
1894, published by the New York His- 
torical Society. He was married on 
Sept. 2, 1891, to Mary Lincoln, daugh- 
ter of. Robert T. Lincoln and grand- 
daughter of Abraham Lincoln, who sur- 
vives him, together with a son, Lincoln 
Isham, recently married to Leahalma 
Correa. — Milan Fillmore Stevens died 
June 20, 1919, at his home in Malden. 
He was the son of Thomas J. and Betsy 
(Duncan) Stevens; born at Charles- 
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town, May 30, 1852; prepared for col- 
lege at Charlestown High School. He 
graduated from the Boston Law School 
in 1877 and was admitted to the bar in 
1878, and since then practised law in 
Boston. He had lived in Malden for 
more than thirty years and was identi- 
fied there with the Centre Methodist 
Church. He was married on August 22, 
1893, to Minerva F. Bennett, who sur- 
vives him, together with a son, Philip 
D. Stevens (H.C., 1916). 


1877. 


Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

James Byrne has been elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. — Nathaniel Curtis, who has 
been with the National Headquarters 
of the American Red Cross, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in an editorial capacity, 
has gone to France, to carry on similar 
work there. — Morris Gray had a 
forcible and thoughtful article in the 
Boston Herald of Sept. 2, 1919, on 
“How shall we face the strike?” he 
also read a paper before the Convention 
of the American Dedication of Art, 
May 15, 1919, on “‘War Memcrials: 
Utility or Spirituality?” — F. H. Tay- 
lor, famous in College days at Haver- 
ford and Harvard as a cricketer, played 
in nineteen games the past season, and 
in his sixty-fifth year ran up a score of 
81 runs, guarding his wicket for two 
hours and a half in a broiling sun. 


1879. 
SamveEt C. Bennett, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Mahlon Hutchinson who was born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 30, 1858, 
died in that city, Aug. 19, 1919. He 
was the son of John Palmer Hutchin- 
son and his wife Maria Jones (Nugent) 
Hutchinson. Mahlon Hutchinson pre- 
pared for College under a private tutor, 
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entered in 1875, and left during his 
Junior year. He began at once the 
study of medicine in the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, which on March 
10, 1881, conferred upon him the degree 
of M.D. In the following June he be- 
gan the practice of his profession in 
Chicago, and on Dec. 20, 1883, he mar- 
ried Arcadia Cumins at Dixon, Ill. He 
continued to practice in Chicago until 
November, 1894. Meantime he had 
been appointed physician on general 
diseases to the South-Side Mission 
Dispensary and medical examiner for 
Chicago of the Masonic Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois. After leaving 
Chicago he removed to Washington, 
D.C., where he became associated with 
Dr. William A. Hammond. In 1906 
Hutchinson moved from Washington 
to Philadelphia where he continued to 
live until the time of his death. For 
some years prior to that time he had 
given up all active business and had 
devoted himself to literary work. In 
February, 1907, Harvard University 
conferred upon him the degree of A.B. 
out of course as of the Class of 1879. — 
Felton and Swayze are members of the 
Harvard Endowment Fund Commit- 
tee. Members of the Class have made 
substantial contributions to the Harv- 
ard Endowment Fund. One member is 
known to have subscribed $100,000, 
and the individual subscriptions of sev- 
eral others run into the thousands of 
dollars. The Committee are anxious to 
have every one take an interest and to 
subscribe something no matter how 
small his contribution may be. — Burr 
has recently returned from his four 
months’ sojourn in France, where he 
has been engaged in various branches 
of reconstruction and relief work. — 
Taussig spoke at the annual dinner of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, on 
Oct. 15, and at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on Nov. 6, upon “Industrial 
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and Commercial Effects of the Treaty 
of Peace.” 


1880. 
Joun Woopsery, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman has resigned 
his pastorate in the Unitarian Church, 
Palo Alto, Cal., after two years of work 
in the church and as volunteer chaplain 
in the Base Hospital at Camp Fremont. 
His address is Fritz Carlton Hotel, Bos- 
ton. — Josiah Quincy, son of Josiah 
Phillips and Helen F. (Huntington) 
Quincy was born at Quincy, on Oct. 
15. 1859. He died at Boston on Sept. 
8, 1919. He came of an ancestry distin- 
guished in local and national history 
and was the sixth in successive gen- 
erations to bear the name of Josiah. 
Like his great grandfather, the President 
and historian of Harvard College, the 
younger Josiah had been Mayor of Bos- 
ton, a member of the State Legislature 
and had served the national govern- 
ment in Washington. With his habits 
of study, his intimate knowledge of 
American history, and his ability to 
write clear and trenchant English, it is 
to be regretted that his occupations 
never seem to have permitted him time 
for serious and permanent work of au- 
thorship, for which he had unusual tal- 
ents. Perhaps had longer years been 
granted him such work might have ap- 
pealed to him, and given to his life an- 
other striking resemblance to that of his 
famous ancestor. Having prevared for 
college at Adams Academy in Quincy, 
he entered Harvard in 1876 with the 
Class of 1880. He was a serious and 
competent student, receiving honorable 
mention in Classics, English Composi- 
tion and Political Economy. He was 
given the Boylston prize for Elocution 
and the Bowdoin prize for a disserta- 
tion. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and delivered a part at Com- 
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mencement entitled, “‘ The Crator in a 
Modern Democracy.” He was one of the 
editors of the Crimson and a member 
of the most prominent college societies. 
After graduation he taught for a year at 
Adams Academy. He then spent a year 
at the Harvard Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston in 1884. He 
left the law school with the distinct 
purpose of entering public life and suc- 
ceeded in doing so almost at once. He 
was one of the organizers of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club which included 
a number of young men then and 
afterwards prominent in Massachusetts 
politics. From 1884 until his death 
Quincy was a prominent member of 
the Democratic party in local, state 
and national affairs. He was State 
Representative in 1887, 1888, 1890 and 
1891, Democratic candidate for congress 
in 1888, member of the Democratic 
National Committee in the campaign 
of 1892 and first assistant Secretary of 
State under President Cleveland in 
1893. Resigning from this office he 
returned to Boston and took up again 
the practice of the law. He repre- 
sented the Argentine Republic in the 
dispute with Brazil over boundaries 
which had been referred to President 
Cleveland as arbiter. In 1893 he had 
become a citizen of Boston, and he was 
elected Mayor of that city in 1896 and 
re:lected in 1898, serving four years in 
all. His grandfather and great grand- 
father had also been mayors of Boston. 
He was a strong advocate of public im- 
provements and among other things 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
erection of the South Terminal Station. 
Cn the close of his second term, Quincy 
went to Europe and on February 17, 
1900, was married in London to Ellen 
Tyler, widow of William Royal Tyler 
(Harv. 1874), a former head master of 
Adams Academy. For several years he 
spent most of his time in Europe mak- 
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ing a study of municipal conditions. In 
May, 1908, ‘his son Edmund was born 
at Biarritz, France, and his wife died 
there in January of the following year. 
After his return to this country Quincy 
engaged in several business enterprises 
which were not successful and seemed 
to his friends, at least, to demonstrate 
that his talents did not lie in that di- 
rection. In 1906 he became a member 
of the Boston Transit Commission of 
which Board and the succeeding Com- 
mission he remained a member during 
his life. He was the chairman of the 
Board at the time of his death. His 
important work requiring administra- 
tive ability and a knowledge of condi- 
tions in and about Boston was most 
congenial to him and gave him a part 
in a development of great importance. 
He retained his interest in political af- 
fairs, taking an active part in political 
campaigns, and was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention of 
Massachusetts which completed its 
work the present year. In the early 
part of the summer Quincy was af- 
fected by the heat and this disturbance 
was followed by a severe nervous break- 
down which led to his death from heart 
trouble on September 8 last. In No- 
vember, 1905, he had married Miss Mary 
Honey, daughter of Colonel Samuel 
R. Honey of Newport, Rhode Island, 
and she and his son Edmund survive 
him. 


1881. 
Rev. Jonn W. Suter, Sec., 
18 Louisburg Sq., Boston. 
Marmaduke Tilden, born at New 
York City, Nov. 1, 1855, died at his 
home, Ventnor, N.J., Oct. 9, 1919. Til- 
den was the son of William and Almira 
(Stevens) Tilden. He prepared for Col- 
lege under the tutorship of Samuel 
Brearley. Tilden married, the fall after 
his graduation, Anna, daughter of Wil- 
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liam N. and Mary Jane (Burt) Price. 
He lived in New York for the first 
years of his life, and moved afterwards 
to Madison, N.J., and during the last 
fifteen years has lived in Philadelphia, 
where his two sons are in business: one 
son, Marmaduke, Jr., being an archi- 
tect in that city, and the other son, Wil- 
liam Morris, being with the banking 
house of Brown Brothers. Tilden was 
never in active business, but was en- 
gaged chiefly in the care of his prop- 
erty. His avocation was rose-growing, 
to which he devoted himself for many 
years. The last two years he had been 
in failing health. He was a member of 
the University Club of New York, the 
Princess Anne Club, and the Morris- 
town, Morris County, and Morristown 
Field Clubs. — Frederick Morton Cre- 
hore was born in Newton Lower Falls, 
July 16, 1858, the son of Charles Fred- 
erick and Mary Weir (Loring) Cre- 
hore. He entered College under the 
tutorship of Prof. John Williams 
White. After graduation and following 
a year in Europe, he entered his father’s 
office, and shortly became associated 
with him as a member of the firm, C. 
F. Crehore and Son, paper manufac- 
turers. He became head of the firm in 
1893, after his father’s death. He held 
office in the Common Council of New- 
ton, and was afterwards an Alderman 
and a member of the School Board. He 
was also interested in the Episcopal 
Church at Newton Lower Falls, where 
he was at one time a vestryman, and 
later in the Church at Chestnut Hill. 
He belonged to the military order of 
the Loyal Legion and to the University 
and Exchange and other clubs in Bos- 
ton and Newton. In 1897 he was mar- 
ried at Boston to Frances Isabelle, the 
daughter of Henry Alpheus Pierce and 
Sybil Augusta (Judd) Carter of Hono- 
lulu, who, with his daughter, survives 
him. Crehore died at the family home 
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in Newton Lower Falls, Oct. 16, 1919. 
His devotion to the Class was unflag- 
ging, and his attendance at its reunions 
unfailing. He will be greatly missed. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunnincHAM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The annual New York dinner took 
place at the Harvard Club on De- 
cember 12, and the monthly winter 
lunches in Boston began on the second 
Saturday in October. — A. P. Averill 
has been appointed Superintendent of 
Schools at Cornish, N.H. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

H. B. Cabot and L. A. Coolidge fig- 
ure prominently in a list of Boston men 
holding directorships in Corporations, 
the former being credited with twenty- 
one, and the latter with twenty. — 
R. S. Codman and G. B. Morison have 
been doing patrol and traffic duty, es 
members of the First Motor Corps of 
the Massachusetts State Guard, ever 
since the emergency caused by the po- 
lice strike in Boston. — Robert Hayes 
Ennis, son of R. B. Ennis, received in 
September the Croix de Guerre with 
the following notation, embodied in an 
order from the French general head- 
quarters of the armies of the East, and 
signed by Marshal Petain: ‘‘ With the 
approbation of the Commander in 
Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, the Marshal of 
France, Commander in Chief of the 
French Armies of the East, cites in the 
order of the army corps: Captain Rob- 
ert Hayes Ennis, 4th French mortar 
battery; an officer remarkable for his 
energy, his activity and his scorn of 
danger. Commanding the trench artil- 
lery group of the 15th D.I.C. in the at- 
tack of Sept. 12, 1918, in spite of un- 
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heard-of difficulties he succeeded in 
bringing his material and his ammuni- 
tion into position, and by the vigor 
and precision of his shooting he aided 
significantly in the assault of Les 
Eparges.”” — Richard Taylor Evans, 
the Class Baby, who is Professor of In- 
ternational and Roman Law at Pei 
Yang University, Tien Tsin, China, has 
a daughter, Ruth Hastings, born Aug. 
30. — Prof. C. H. Grandgent’s book, 
“The Power of Dante,’”’ embodying 
with addenda the substance of his lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in 1917, continues to receive high 
commendatioa for its skilful analysis of 
Dante’s character and life experiences 
evoived from the body of his work, and 
for its remarkable rhymed versions in 
terza rima. — W. P. Lyman now makes 
his headquarters at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., but makes frequent visits to the 
East. — A. R. Marsh is editor of the 
Economic World, a weekly magazine 
devoted to the explanation and inter- 
pretation of the political and economic 
events of the day. He discusses, in a 
three-column interview in the New 
York World for Aug. 24, the new valua- 
tion of money, the expansion of credit, 
che mental attitude of industrial labor, 
hoarding, profiteering, price-fixing, etc. 
He finds the crux of the problem in 
the attitude of mind of the laboring 
people, which has resulted in reduction 
of production. As a former President of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, he 
speaks with authority on the cotton in- 
dustry in which a larger laboring force, 
supplied with more machinery, is pro- 
ducing less goods in 1919 than were 
turned out in 1916. Another ominous 
phase of the situation he notes in the 
attitude of the agricultural producers, 
who are getting to resent the disad- 
vantage in which they are placed as 
compared with city workers, as regards 
shortening of hours, improvement of 
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factory conditions, compensation legis- 
lation, etc., and who have begun to de- 
crease their acreage. “I have no spe- 
cific remedies,” says our Classmate in 
conclusion. ‘“‘The workers have as 
much right to indulge in dreams of 
Utopias as every one else. A solution 
of the problem will be found only after 
the people have learned by bitter ex- 
perience what the real trouble is. 
Knowledge cometh only through suffer- 
ing. Meanwhile, all we can and should 
do is to educate the people to an under- 
standing of the facts. Education, after 
all, is the only cure for all ills.” — The 
Very Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere has been 
appointed by the Episcopal General 
Convention chairman of the Commit- 
tee to decide upon the scope and plan 
for the nation-wide campaign to be 
undertaken by the Church. —J. F. 
Moors presided and gave the address at 
the opening of the Massachusetts State 
Conference of Social Work in Boston, 
Oct. 30.— The Secretary would be 
glad to get information regarding 
W. A. Lombard, whose death in South 
America has been reported but cannot 
yet be verified. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Lawrence Eugene Sexton died sud- 
denly in New York City on Aug. 380, 
1919, of an affection of the heart, from 
which he had suffered for several years. 
He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
July 26, 1859, the son of David Boxford 
and Caroline Elizabeth (Hale) Sexton. 
He prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and graduated from 
Harvard with the Class in 1884, receiv- 
ing the degree of A.B. cum laude and 
honors in English composition. In col- 
lege from the outset he was one of the 
prominent members of the Class, tak- 
ing active part in all Class and College 
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matters, being well known and greatly 
beloved by a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Class. He was a contributor 
to the Lampoon and in Senior year he 
was President of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Boat Club. He always retained his 
interest in rowing matters, having for 
ten or twelve years after graduating 
represented Harvard as judge at the 
annual Harvard-Yale boat race at New 
London. In 1898 at New London he 
served as Chairman of the Harvard- 
Yale-Cornell Regatta Committee. Af- 
ter graduating he attended first the 
Harvard and then the Columbia Law 
School, receiving the degree of LL.B. 
from Columbia in 1887. He then be- 
came associated with the office of Stan- 
ley, Clark and Smith, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York in June, 
1887. In 1889 he entered the firm of 
Wetmore and Jenner, the senior part- 
ner being Edmund Wetmore, Harvard, 
1860. After the death of Mr. Wetmore 
in 1918, the original firm was succeeded 
by the firm of Sexton, Jeffery, Kim- 
ball and Eggleston. He devoted his life 
principally to the practice of law, in 
which he continued actively until the 
time of his death. In spite of heavy de- 
mands on time and strength resulting 
from a large and successful practice, he 
engaged in many activities outside of 
his profession. He always maintained a 
lively interest in his preparatory school, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and in 1901- 
02 he was President of the Association 
of the Alumni of New York and vicinity. 
He refused twice offers of appointment 
to important public offices, preferring 
to devote his attention to his profes- 
sional work. In 1895, he became, 
though reluctantly, candidate for the 
office of state senator from New York, 
running as an independent democrat. 
For many years he was a trustee of the 
Reform Club and chairman of its 
“Sound Currency Committee.” He 
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was one of the eight organizers of the 
great mass meeting in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration which was held at 
Cooper Union in March, 1897. He had 
held many important positions in pro- 
fessional and public life. After the 
United States entered the European 
war he was “Designated to take Ap- 
peals”’ on behalf of Government, Local 
Board No. 145, New York City, and 
afterwards was made ‘“‘Government 
Appeal Agent,”’ Local Board, No. 142, 
New York City. He was also acting 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
and Naval Service of the Harvard Club 
of New York City in 1918. In 1909 he 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University and 
served until 1917. He was a member of 
the Executive Committee appointed by 
the Board of Overseers, 1913-17, and 
was chairman of the Overseers’ Com- 
mittee to visit the Department of the 
Classics and a member of the Commit- 
tee on Health and Athletic Sports, 
1914-17. For recreation he passed 
his vacations in the woods, sometimes 
on the Nepigon River north of Lake 
Superior, sometimes in the northern 
wilds of the Adirondacks and of Maine, 
and frequently in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Colorado, Montana and British 
Columbia, the Big Horn Mountains in 
Wyoming and the Yellowstone region. 
He was the first man to explore the Red 
Eagle Valley in Montana, blazing a 
trail from Red Eagle Lake to the basin 
at the head of the valley and crossing 
the main divide to the Rockies. Sex- 
ton’s Glacier near the Upper St. Mary’s 
Lake in Montana was named after him. 
— §. S. White returned in July to this 
country from his missionary work in 
Japan on a year’s furlough. He has 
just published through the Christian 
Literature Society of Japan a transla- 
tion into Japanese under the title 
‘*Tesu-no-Kiseki,” the ‘Miracles of 
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Jesus,” of a book by Professor E. O. 
Davies, of the Theological College at 
Bala. White is to pass the remainder of 
his furlough in Los Angeles, California. 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to 
publish two books by W. L. McPher- 
son, “Strategy of the Great War,” a 
study of the campaigns and battles in 
their relation to Allied and German 
iwnilitary policy, and “‘A Short History 
of the Great War.” — Joseph Andrews, 
temporary member, has been made 
vice-president of the Bank of New 
York, N.B.A., of which he was cashier 
for many years. 


1885. 
Henry M. Witiams, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

Henry Bartlett is spending a year 
in London to carry out an important 
mission for the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, being on leave of absence from 
his duties with the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. — R. S. Bickford is Eastern 
representative of the A.B.C. Transit 
Refrigeration Company of Chicago, 
address, 25 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton. Previously Bickford had served 
on the force of the Wool Section of the 
World’s Industries Board at Washing- 
ton. — G. D. Cushing, on August 
30, delivered the oration at the dedi- 
cation of the tablet in Scituate to Judge 
William Cushing, first Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, later Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. — 
Rev. W. F. Greenman has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Milwaukee. — G. R. Nutter, acting as 
Vice President of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, appeared before the 
Congressional Committee on Necessary 
Legislation to frame the new railroad 
law. He has also been appointed by 
Governor Coolidge a member of the 
Judicature Commission to report upon 
the procedure and more prompt dis- 
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patch of business in the Massachusetts 
Courts. — A. B. Sawyer is actively 
connected with the Vacuum Can Com- 
pany, Aervoid Containers, 231 West 
Ohio Street, Chicago. — J. J. Storrow 
was named by Mayor Peters as Chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Committee at the 
time of the “strike ” of the Boston po- 
lice in September. — Congressman §, 
E. Winslow is one of the Committee of 
Congress to prepare the new railroad 
bill. — Judge E. T. Sanford is one of the 
General Committee for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. B. B. Thayer is one 
of the New York Committee and Boy- 
den, Storrow and Williams are mem- 
bers of the Greater Boston Committee. 
— §. A. Bailey has changed his address 
to Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. — Rev. E. S. Mid- 
dleton has changed his address, care of 
Mrs. Palmer, 88 Elliot Avenue, Yonk- 
ers, N.Y. — J. J. Storrow is chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the new 
Lafayette Motors Company. 


1886. 
Tuos. Ti1eston Batpwin, See, 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

At a meeting of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, in October, 
F. C. Hood, the retiring president, de- 
livered an address upon the subject 
“Employment Relations.”” He advo- 
cated the division of labor into three 
groups: first, employees of federal, 
state and city governments; second, 
employees of public utilities; third, em- 
ployees of private industries. For the 
first group he would provide enlist- 
ment; for the second, regulation; and 
for the third, collective bargaining, af- 
ter it had established credit and respon- 
sibility. —T. W. Richards has been 
made a foreign member of the Royal 
Society of London. — W. L. Smith has 
returned from his work with the 
Y.M.C.A. in France. —In the cam- 
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paign for the Harvard Endowment 
Fund F. R. Frost is Joint Chairman, 
South Carolina; E. H. Hosmer, Zone 
Chairman, Bedford; J. M. Overton, 
Zone Chairman, Nashville, Tenn.; F. 
C. Weld, Division Chairman, Northern 
Middlesex County, and G. Woodbury, 
Division Vice Chairman, New Hamp- 
shire. — Elliott Bright died July 30, 
1919, in Philadelphia. He was born 
April 21, 1863, at Northampton, the 
son of Henry and Louise Mower 
Bright. He prepared at the Boston 
Latin School, entering college with ’86, 
with which class he was affiliated 
through college. He took his A.B. de- 
gree with ’87. In 1886-87 he was proof- 
reader for Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, and for the next two years was 
with Edison Electric Light Company, 
in Boston. Later he was in business, 
at first in Tacoma, Wash., and then in 
Boston. Subsequently he was with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Philadelphia, 
until, in 1992, he became Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Budden and Bright 
Company, dealing in coffees, teas and 
spices, in Milwaukee, Wis. In 1908 he 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, where he 
was Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Federal Foundry Supply Company. 
Since 1916 he had been employed in the 
steel plant of Wheelock, Lovejoy & 
Company, Cambridge, having his home 
in Newton. Shortly before his death he 
made a business connection in Phila- 
delphia. On May 10, 1899, at Fort At- 
kinson, Wis., he married Mary Louise 
Pratt, by whom and two daughters, he 
is survived. — New addresses: E. B. 
Jennings, 30 Irving St., Cambridge; 
C. O. Lander, 2 Powis Sq., London, W. 
11, England; W. L. Smith, 23 West 
Cedar St., Boston; F. W. Smith, via 
Nogales, Ariz. y Estacion Bamoa, Gua- 
save Sinaloa, Mexico. — C. L. Harrison 
has been given a Distinguished Service 
Medal “for exceptionally meritorious 
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service to the Government on duty of 
great responsibility as chief of the Cin- 
cinnati ordnance district, . . . and also 
as chairman of the Cincinnati Ordnance 
District Claims Board.” 


1887. 

Freperick S. Mnap, Sec., 
Harvard University Directory, Cambridge. 
Charles Francis Adams Currier died 

at Winchester, Sept. 6, 1919. He was 
born at East Kingston, N.H., in 1862, 
son of Ezra Fiske Currier and Isabella 
Thompson Webster. The little town 
grounded him thoroughly. . He taught 
in her schools and saved money for 
higher advantages. His natural bent 
was mathematics. He was unusually 
adept at Exeter in solving original 
problems, and few knew that he collab- 
orated with Professor Wentworth in 
preparing “Teachers’ Solutions,” a 
part of that wonderful series of text- 
books so widely known. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes characterized New Hamp- 
shire as made up of alternate fat and 
lean streaks. Charles was favorably 
lean. Distractions such as city-bred 
boys love had no lure for him. He 
came to Exeter eager-hearted for solid 
learning, burning with desire for dis- 
tinction. He won the George Bancroft 
scholarship, and at the 1883 Centen- 
nial celebration of the founding of Ex- 
eter Academy he listened to a com- 
mendation of his course by the dis- 
tinguished historian. He was of single 
mind in this devotion to scholarship. 
No leaning, no hobby religious or po- 
litical stood between him and his jeal- 
ous mistress. The steadiness of New 
Hampshire granite was in his make-up. 
Ampler opportunities, associations with 
richer minds, life in the big educational 
centres of Europe, and the lessening 
anxiety about money matters never 
weakened his moral fibre nor moder- 
ated his early thrift, industry, ambi- 
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tion, and independent way of think- 
ing. When tired others sought the 
open; he pulled down another book. 
Slowly an inclination to teach grew 
upon him. His capabilities endorsed 
the thought. When student days were 
over he passed to a chair at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
There his ability, courage, and con- 
stancy had scope. His classes grew 
larger and larger. Modest to excess, 
nothing could be more genuine than 
the unfeigned delight he showed in 
recognizing capacity and zeal in the 
class room. There can be no doubt that 
his pupils are saying things about him 
beyond the accustomed and formal 
expression of regret. Dec. 26, 1892, he 
married Miss Florence M. Morton of 
Somerville. Their son, Francis M., was 
a member of Harvard, ’17, and during 
the war was connected with the Per- 
Department of the United 
Though 


sonnel 
States Intelligence Service. 
busily occupied, Currier found time to 
serve as Chairman of the Winchester 
School Committee and to attend the 
meetings of the American Historical 
Association. He left few of his plans in- 
complete; among these was the authori- 
tative article on American newspapers 
for the Brockhaus German Conversation 
Lexicon and monographs on “Single 
Land Tax,’ “Town Managership,” 
and the “‘Irish Question.”” The happy 
philosophy of his life is well exemplified 
by this extract from his “‘life” in 
our 25th Anniversary Class Report: 
“However, these twenty-five years 
have been abundantly worth the liv- 
ing, and even more so with every ad- 
vancing year. (Something remains, 
pleasure in my work, happiness in my 
family, and enough material prosperity 
to keep ahead of the game. I am still 
leading the quiet life, the uneventful 
life, of a teacher, a life full of a charm 
and attractiveness of its own, free from 
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many anxieties, such as those of great , 
wealth, and abounding in durable sat- 
isfactions.”” As classmate and room- 
mate at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
at Harvard it was my good fortune to 
know Currier well. His life cannot be 
considered an eventful one. That is, 
it affords few incidents which by reason 
of their publicity attract the eye of the 
world. But he had much to make life 
pleasant in the difficulties he had over- 
come, and in the honors bestowed upon 
him at home and abroad. And, it may 
be added, his general career and charac- 
ter reflected honor on every institution 
with which he was connected. H. W.S. 
—E. S. Abbot has been appointed 
Medica] Director of the Mental Hy- 
giene Committee of the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania, with 
offices in the Empire Building, 13th and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. — H. B. 
Barber has become “‘lJost again.” — H. 
H. C. Brigham is executive secretary of 
the School of Law at the Northeastern 
College (Y.M.C.A.), Boston. — A. D. 
Davenport has moved to 56A Berkeley 
St., Boston. — E. R. Shippen is at 1 
Madison Ave., New York, as head of 
the Bureau of Citizenship, War Camp 
Community Service. — W. R. Spald- 
ing is director of the Community 
shows of the Boston Music School 
Settlement. — At the Class dinner on 
June 17 the Class Committee an- 
nounced that there were two vacancies 
in the committee. They recommended 
the following six names as nominations 
to be submitted to the Class — the two 
receiving the largest vote by postal 
ballot to be elected. This reeommenda- 
tion of the class committee was ac- 
cepted unanimously by those present. 
The following are the men nominated: 
Herbert L. Clark of Philadelphia; Arch- 
ibald C. Coolidge of Cambridge; Ed- 
ward S. Emery of Brookline; Elisha 
Flagg of Boston; Albert T. Perkins of 
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St. Louis; Franklin Remington of New 
York. There were read the names of the 
members of the class who had died 
within the last year— Henry Scho- 
field, James Marsh Jackson, and George 
Pope Furber — and a silent toast was 
drunk to their memory. A telegram 
was read from Harry Keyes expressing 
his keen disappointment at not being 
able to attend the meeting and sending 
his regards and best wishes to all. —In 
order to insure your receiving your 
Class and your University mail, be sure 
and notify promptly the Secretary of 
any change of your permanent mailing 
address. The Secretary finds that 
there are a number of extra copies of 
the Class Report published in 1912 on 
our 25th Anniversary. He will be glad 
to send a copy to any member of the 
Class desiring one. Those wishing cop- 
ies will please remit twenty-five cents 
to cover expenses. — William Holmes 
Black died at his home in Pittsburgh, 
June 30, 1919. A descendant of one of 
the oldest and most respected families 
in Western Pennsylvania, he was born 
September 29, 1862, in the city of Al- 
legheny, now Pittsburgh, North Side, 
a son of George Black and Jane Bar- 
clay (Miller) Black. The house in 
which he was born served as his home 
throughout his life, and in it he died. 
His early life and training were without 
special incident. His college career 
was the usual happy experience of 
Harvard boys — rich in traditions and 
lifelong friendships. Shortly after 
leaving College he was united in mar- 
riage with Ada Dravo of Pittsburgh, 
a union that was compiete in its happi- 
ness and its companionship and _ its 
helpfulness. He left no children; his 
widow survives him. His first employ- 
ment upon leaving College was with 
Carnegie Brothers Company. In 1889, 
and again in 1890, he visited California 
for his health. His later years were de- 
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voted to building up and establishing 
the Standard Scale & Supply Co. of 
Pittsburgh. In this company he was 
the dominating and controlling factor. 
From a small concern he expanded its 
business until it became a large and 
widely-known factor in its line, and 
world-wide in its trade relations. His 
life was spent in service and usefulness. 
Black was always quiet, gentle, and un- 
obtrusive. He loved his friends and 
they loved him — but he did not seek 
to cultivate an extensive social life or 
acquaintance. To appreciate his real 
worth and friendship it was necessary 
to know and be known intimately. He 
was a lover of the fine aris. He had 
gathered about him a select and quite 
valuable collection of paintings and 
works of art — new and old, and a most 
interesting and valuable library —- 
books rare and distinctive. His loyalty 
and devotion to Harvard never wav- 
ered; his interest never ceased, 
never lagged. He was a member of the 
Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, a constant attendant at its 
meetings, faithful in its support and in 
all the interests of the University. He 
will be greatly missed in all the fields 
of the activities of his life — a life that 
was for the uplift and betterment of all 
with which it came into contact. 


J.D. B. 


1888. 
G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 
Barristers Hall, Boston. 

E. A. Harriman was released from 
service in the Army as counsel to the 
Director of Finance with rank of Major 
and in September resumed the practice 
of law at New Haven, Conn. Address. 
Second National Bank Building. — G. 
B. Leighton addressed the New Hamp- 
shire Manufacturers’ Association at its 
meeting on September 6 on Water 
Power Conservation and Utilization in 
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the State of New Hampshire. — Fred- 
erick Howard Means died September 
8, 1919, at Brookline. His health had 
not been good during the preceding 
year, but he continued at his work until 
a few days before his death. He leaves 
three sons surviving him. Since leaving 
the pastorate at Madison, Maine, 
Means had served at the Congrega- 
tional House in Boston with the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of New 
England, developing missionary inter- 
est and extending plans of missionary 
education through a course of insti- 
tutes held in many New England cities. 
During the last year of his life he was 
on the staff of the American Board. His 
associates speak of his “unfailing 
courtesy, his earnest sympathy, his 
efficiency, his faithfulness and his 
kindness,” all of which qualities are 
well known to his classmates. — F. C. 
Woodman has returned from France 
where he served as Educational Secre- 
tary and Director with the Y.M.C.A. 
His present address is Harvard Club, 
Boston. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
1527 18th St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 

The following 83 men were present 
at some time during the Thirtieth An- 
niversary celebration: Atkinson, Bent- 
ley, Bigelow, Brewster, Burdett, Bun- 
ker, Burr, Bush, Cabot, Caner, Chit- 
tenden, W. D. Clark, Cogswell, Coul- 
son, Darling, DeBlois, Downer, Dur- 
fee, Ellis, Everett, Faxon, Goodwin, 
Grew, Gunther, Hathaway, Hight, W. 
T. Hodges, Holliday, Homans, Hunne- 
man, Hunter, Huntress, Jellinek, Jen- 
nings, Joline, King, Kilvert, Kirby, 
Knapp, Lane, Latimer, Lee, Litchfield, 
Mandell, Marquand, Marvin, Mayna- 
dier, Merrill, Moore, Morgan, Morse, 
Naumburg, Newell, Olmsted, Perkins, 
Perry, Phelps, Potter, Prescott, Proc- 
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tor, Raymond, Reynolds, Richards, 
Richardson, Ropes, Saltonstall, Saun- 
ders, Sears, Shuman, Slattery, Sleeper, 
Stone, Swain, Taylor, F. W. Thayer, 
W. H. Thayer, Townsend, Trafford, 
C. Warren, Wengren, Whitney, Whit- 
ridge, Woodbury. — There were pres- 
ent on Field Day at the Hoosic- Whisick 
Club, 67 men and the class baby. At 
the Dinner at the University Club, 
Boston, on Commencement Day, 66 
were present; Trafford presided, Moore 
acted as Toastmaster and speeches 
were made by Cabot, Kilvert, Morgan, 
Proctor, Whitridge and the Class Secre- 
tary. — The Class Secretary has sent 
out a copy of the Thirtieth Anniversary 
Class Report to each member of the 
Class, whose address is known to him, 
and has directed it to the business ad- 
dress as given by the member. Any one 
not receiving his copy should notify 
the Class Secretary. — A. G. Barret is 
division chairman for Kentucky of the 
Harvard Endowment Fund Commit- 
tee. — C. C. Batchelder is trade com- 
missioner to Pekin, China, and tem- 
porarily acting commercial attaché. 
His present address is American Lega- 
tion, Pekin, China. — Ralph Emerson 
Bassett died July 18, 1919. — Richard 
Lansford Curran, whose name appears 
in the list of “‘Lost Men,”’ has been re- 
ported to the Class Secretary by a 
classmate as dead. — C. E. Curry ar- 
rived in this country with his son and 
daughter, last June, two days after 
Commencement, and after a thirty 
years’ residence in Munich, Bavaria. — 
R. N. Durfee is a member of the Euro- 
pean Commission World History Con- 
ference. He received at the meeting of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in New York, on April 
18, 1919, the Honor Medal ‘“‘for his 
earnest, disinterested and effective ef- 
forts to bring about better methods for 
the financing and warehousing of cot- 
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ton.’ —J. G. King was’ New York 
chairman of the drive for the Roose- 
velt Memorial Fund. — J. D. Prindle’s 
name should be removed from the list 
of “Lost Men”; his address continues 
to be Parker House, Boston. — G. A. 
Reisner wrote to the Secretary an in- 
teresting account of his work in the Su- 
dan, but it was received too late for the 
Thirtieth Anniversary Report. He says 
he is now in his eighth year of exile, 
spent in the Nile Valley in the service 
of Harvard and of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, as director of the Joint 
Egyptian Expedition. — W. F. Rich- 
ards is president of the Colorado Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

General S. D. Parker is the com- 
manding officer of the Massachusetts 
State Guard on duty during the Boston 
policemen’s strike. Major J. A. Blanch- 
ard also is playing an important part in 
preserving order. —J. R. Finlay has 
an article in the August number of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, en- 
titled, ‘‘Gold Statistics, Wars and 
Prices.”” — A. B. Nichols has become 
associated with the investment firm of 
Seudder, Stevens & Clark, 53 State 
St., Boston. — A. E. Beckwith has 
moved to 1002 Marshall Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; home: 3223 Redwood 
Road. — J. L. Dodge was one of the 
competitors in a rough-riding contest 
at Bozeman, Mont. — M. H. Wildes has 
organized a company for investment 
securities called M. H. Wildes & Co., 
at 30 State St., Boston. — Dr. F. P. 
Denny is the president of the Nor- 
folk Medical Society. — G. H. Leonard 
has returned from Paris, where he has 
lived for some years. He will reside and 
have his studio at Bennett Road, Way- 
land. — The following members are offi- 
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cers of Harvard clubs: Rev. J. R. Jen- 
kins, President Arizona; B. Bowman, 
President Central Ohio; K. Mackenzie, 
Vice President Eastern Illinois; E. F. 
Fitzhugh, President Idaho; F. Rogers, 
Secretary, New York; E. A. Bailey, 
President Porto Rico. — Duncan Mac-~ 
Dermid died in New York City on Nov. 
6, 1919. He was the son of John and Mary 
(Stewart) MacDermid and was born at 
Renfrew, Ontario, Canada, Jan. 1, 1845. 
He prepared at the Hillside School, Hill- 
side, Mich. From 1892 to 1898 he was a 
clergyman and for the next six years was 
a landscape architect. Since 1906 he was 
in the insurance business. He was un- 
married. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER Sec., 
Andover. 

Dr.” Halsey DeWolf and Dr. R. B. 
Greenough have the rank of Com- 
mander in the Medical Corps of the 
U.S.N.R.F. Dr. H. P. Mosher has the 
rank of Colonel in the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the Army. They are now on 
the inactive list. 


1893. 
SaMvuEL F. Batcne.per, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Ralph Hartt Bowles was drowned on 
Aug. 31, 1919, while rowing on the Pas- 
saic River, near Caldwell, N.J. He was 
born at Cherryfield, Maine (the family 
having long been associated with Ma- 
chias), on February 7, 1870, of Henry 
Haviland and Abbie Adams Wakefield 
Bowles. He fitted at Phillips Exeter, 
and was a regular member of the Class. 
The two years immediately following 
graduation he spent in Constantinople, 
as private tutor in the household of a 
naturalized Armenian, a man of wealth 
and influence. He thus obtained an 
intimate knowledge of a phase of life 
little understood in America. He made 
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memorable horseback trips through the 
Troad and other parts of Asia Minor. 
Returning to Harvard he took a year 
in the graduate school and received the 
A.M. in 1896. For another year he was 
instructor in English in the Lake For- 
est Academy, Illinois, then going back 
to Exeter and taking the same post 
there. Here he remained for many 
years, editing various texts for school 
use and serving as official reader in 
English for the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, besides his regular 
work. But as his family increased he 
found it impossible to maintain them 
on his salary, and in 1907 he re- 
signed, to become educational editor 
for Charles Scribner’s Sons in New York 
City; he made his home at Montclair, 
N.J. This proved to be his permanent 
place. In addition to his editorial work 
he did a large amount of original writ- 
ing for children’s periodicals and school 
books. He was active in civic and com- 
munity movements near his home, and 
was president of several local associa- 
tions of that nature. In outdoor pur- 
suits he was fond of tennis and tramp- 
ing, and kept up his interest in music; 
in College he had sung tenor on the glee 
club, and used to refer to the “‘ western 
trips” as the pleasantest of his remi- 
niscences. His death removes with 
startling suddenness a bright, warm- 
hearted, and interesting personality; 
he had closed his last report by saying, 
*T am enjoying life as never before, 
feel full of vigor and hope, and plan for 
new work in the years to come.”’ On 
Dec. 20, 1901, at Washington, D.C., he 
married Namee Clopton Henderson, 
who with three sons survives him. — 
John Joseph Dolan died of consump- 
tion at Wolfeboro, N.H., July 20, 1919. 
He was born at Boston, Feb. 18, 1872, 
son of Lawrence Edward Dolan and 
Catharine Dunn. He fitted at the Bos- 
ton Latin, and was a regular member of 
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93, being on the class baseball team 
throughout the four years. Having 
long intended to be a lawyer he went to 
the Boston University Law School, and 
took his LL.B. in 1895. After a journey 
in Europe he entered practice in Boston 
as junior partner with his brother 
Matthew, under the name of Dolan 
and Dolan. Upon his brother’s death 
ten years later the firm was dissolved, 
and he took the position of law editor 
for the Boston Daily Law Journal and 
Financial Chronicle. This he aban- 
doned in a couple of years, and re- 
turned to practice. He was also inter- 
ested in local Democratic politics, and 
some mining ventures in Nevada. 
Much of his time was devoted to his 
invalid mother. In 1914 his health be- 
gan to fail, and he was found to be suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, so that he was 
forced to give up all work. His sister 
writes: ““He met the call most bravely, 
in true Ninety-three spirit. He followed 
the war activities cf the Class with much 
price, and I truly believe its splendid 
record was a source of great inspiration to 
him in his own brave fight.” On Dec. 
31, 1896, at Boston, he married Annie 
Grace Spencer, by whom he had one 
daughter. — Charles Pratt Huntington 
died of rapid consumption at the Law- 
rence Hospital, Bronxville, N.Y., on 
Oct. 15, 1919. He was born at Logans- 
port, Ind., Nov. 22, 1871, the son of 
Captain Edward Staunton Hunting- 
ton, U.S.A., and Julia Ann Pratt Hunt- 
ington; the family was of the old Con- 
necticut stock, containing many Har- 
vard graduates. He fitted at Adams 
Academy and entered college at seven- 
teen, being a regular member of the 
Class. For two years after graduation 
he traveled widely, then took up the 
study of architecture at the Beaux 
Arts, receiving his certificate d’ études in 
October, 1901. For a year he was in the 
office of Carrére and Hastings, New 
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York City, afterwards in the office of 
the Supervising Architect at Washing- 
ton, D.C. In 1904 he returned to New 
York City and began independent 
practice, in which he was engaged con- 
tinuously until a short time before his 
death. He specialized with much suc- 
cess in the Spanish school, his most 
notable productions being the group of 
buildings at the “Spanish Centre,” 
Broadway and 155th St. — the His- 
panic Museum, the Spanish Church of 
Nuestra Sefiora de Esperanza, the Nu- 
mismatic Museum, etc. He also de- 
signed the building and grounds of the 
Hispanic Society of America, and an 
arch and gate in honor of the tercente- 
nary of Cervantes. In recognition of 
his highly meritorious services in fur- 
thering an international understand- 
ing, he received from the King of Spain 
in 1916 the order of Isabel the Catho- 
lic, at the hands of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, and secretary 
of the board of trustees of the Hispanic 
Society of America. His tall and hand- 
some figure, witty and affectionate na- 
ture, and steady interest in class affairs 
will long be recalled by an extensive 
circle of friends. In Florence, Italy, 
May 5, 1894, he married Maude Mary, 
daughter of General Abingdon Bayley 
of Camberly, Surrey, Eng. By her he 
had one daughter. On Sept. 11, 1913, 
at New Brunswick, N.J., he married 
Eleanor (Moretti) Rogers, of New 
York, who survives him. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
The Secretary is spending the year 
at the University of California, as 
Sather Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture. He will be glad to receive news of 
his classmates as usual. Members of 
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the Class who did not receive the re- 
cently published Report can get their 
copies by applying to T. F. Currier, 
Harvard College Library. — The first 
death to record since our Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Celebration is that of 
Frank Henry Thomas. Thomas left 
College in 1891 to accept a position in 
the Harvard Codéperative Society, of 
which he later became superintendent. 
He then went into business on his own 
account, and established on Boylston 
St., Boston, a shop for medical and 
surgical supplies and instruments. He 
was president of the American Surgical 
Trade Association of the United States 
and Canada in 1911-12. From Octo- 
ber, 1918, to January, 1919, he was 
consultant on purchases at the Ameri- 
can Red Cross National Headquarters 
at Washington. He was secretary and 
president of the American Surgical 
Trade Association and trustee of the 
Cambridge Savings Bank. He was an 
active member of the Epworth M. E. 
Church of Cambridge, being trustee 
and steward for a term of years; he 
was also a director of the Cambridge 
Y.M.C.A. His death occurred Oct. 19. 
He is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Alice Lucy Stevens, of Silver 
Creek, N.Y., and four sons. Two of 
these served in the war. Errold Banks 
Thomas, ’16, was in the Air Service, 2d 
Lieutenant, R. M. A.; Harvey Lowell 
Thomas, ’17, was 2d Lieutenant, F. A. 
Both were abroad at the time of the 
Armistice. — H. Cabot has resigned as 
Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Surgery in Harvard University to ac- 
cept the position of Chief Surgeon at 
the University of Michigan. His new 
duties begin Jan. 1, 1920.—F. H. 
Kent is giving a course of lectures 
throughout the country on various as- 
pects of international politics. — J. 
Clement is with the Bureau of Census, 
Division of Manufactures, Depart- 
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ment of Commerce, 19th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. — 
W. C. Bailey has returned from Poland, 
where he was head of the recent Ameri- 
can Red Cross Mission, and will be for 
a while at White Corners, Woodstock, 
Vt.—S. K. Vatralsky writes from 
Krasnoselo, near Sofia, Bulgaria, to a 
classmate: ‘‘ Never before did I realize 
how successful have our enemies been 
in their efforts to blacken us before the 
world. This is a long and sickening 
story which cannot be told in a letter or 
two. I only warn you not to pronounce 
judgment before you hear us. At pres- 
ent I have time to say only this: ‘The 
devil is not so black as he is painted, 
particularly when the painter himself 
is a devil.’ — As for you Americans, I 
only love you and expect you to be 
worthy of your high name and place — 
to be fair.” J. D. Logan has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in Canadian Literature 
at Acadia University, N.S. — Addresses: 
G. S. Whiteside, U.S. Navy Recruiting 
Station, 206 Dekum Bldg., 8rd and 
Washington Sts., Portland, Ore.; A. 
Hutchins, 6 Leonard Ave., Cambridge; 
C. D. Jackson, Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


1895. 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Classmates are requested to send to 
the Secretary voluntarily any changes 
of address. — Homer Boyer is teaching 
in the Country Day School at Chestnut 
Hill. — W. DuB. Brookings has returned 
from France with the rank of major 
and a citation from Gen. Pershing. 
From the Los Angeles Times: “The ci- 
tation is for his work in the relief of the 
city of Libau from famine. Brookings 
realized the danger of starvation for 
half the inhabitants, and with the 
mayor of the city, A. Bushewitz, was 
tireless in his efforts to get relief. Mr. 
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Brookings has also received from the 
Mayor of that city a letter in which the 
heartfelt appreciation of the people is 
expressed, and Mr. Brookings is given 
entire credit for his work in giving re- 
lief ‘without politics.””” —R. T. Ca- 
pen has returned from China. His 
present address is 954 North Pennsy]- 
vania St., Indianapolis, Ind. — H. W. 
Dresser has written a book on mental 
healing, entitled ‘‘History of New 
Thought.”’ — William Emerson has re- 
ceived a decoration of the Legion of 
Honor from the French Government, 
for services as a major in the American 
Red Cross, while stationed in France as 
Chief of the Construction Department. 
— Roland Gray had an article in the 
Harvard Law Review of May, on 
“International Tribunals in the Light 
of the History of Law.’”’ — H. D. Pills- 
bury on July 24, 1919, was elected a 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco. — Max Leopold Scull, 
son of the late Gideon Scull and Anna 
J. H. Scull, was born in Boston, Sept. 8, 
1873. He prepared for College at Miss 
Ridiont’s School, Boston, and entered 
Harvard in the fall of 1891. During his 
college course he was a member of The 
Institute of 1770, The D. K. E., The 
Hasty Pudding Club, and the ’Varsity 
Glee Club. After graduation he at- 
tended the Law School for one year, 
but at the beginning of the second 
year’s work his health broke down and 
he was forced to go to Colorado and 
Mexico. In the latter place he remained 
two years, studying art in the Art 
School in Mexico City. At the out- 
break of the Spanish War, he came 
north, enlisted at Washington Navy 
Yard, and was assigned to the U.S.S. 
Harvard. He served on this ship as 
gunner’s-mate, 3dclass. After the war 
he went to Paris to study art and, with 
the exception of two short visits to this 
country in 1903 and 1905, remained 
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abroad up to the time of his death. 
During the winter months, prior to 
1914, he traveled extensively in Egypt, 
India, and the East Indies, and during 
the summer lived in Switzerland. In 
January, 1914, he was married in 
Basle, Switzerland, to Gertrude So- 
phia Matilda Lang, who survives him. 
In 1916 he underwent a serious opera- 
tion, from which he never fully recov- 
ered. He died as a result of tuberculosis 
at his home in Vévy, Switzerland, 
Sept. 17, 1919. — G. L. Smith has re- 
turned to the private practice of archi- 
tecture at 15 Beacon St., Boston, with 
the firm of Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, 
consulting engineers. During the War 
he had charge of the architectural work 
on all the buildings of the Boston Army 
Supply Base. 


1896. 
J. J. Hares, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

W. B. Buck left this country Sept. 
17 for Serbia as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the American Relief Commis- 
sion sent out by the Serbian Relief 
Committee of America. His address 
will be care of Serbian Relief Com- 
mittee, Cacak, Serbia. — W. B. Rogers 
has formed a partnership with Austin 
Potter, *95, for business as tobacco 
merchants handling Dunhill Pipes and 
accessories. They are at 3 Doane St., 
Boston. — E. K. Bowser was reélected 
to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. — Ralph Milbourne Town- 
send died May 8, 1919, in Philadel- 
phia. He was the son of Ralph Mil- 
bourne and Ida (Hollingsworth) Town- 
send and was born in Philadelphia, July 
23, 1874. He prepared for Harvard at 
St. Paul’s School. In College he was 
particularly active in athletics, strok- 
ing his Freshman crew and rowing on 
the Varsity the next three years. After 
he graduated he attended the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania Law School and 
received the degree of LL.B. in 1900. 
He then entered the law office of John 
J. Ridgeway in Philadelphia and after 
several years he practised law under his 
own name. He was married Oct. 15, 
1898, to Ethel Godfrey who died a 
short time before him. He is survived 
by a daughter. — Willis Sanford Hob- 
son died in Boston April 5, 1919. He 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 25, 
1875. He was the son of John Fletcher 
and Susan Camilla (Parmelee) Hobson. 
He prepared for College at the West 
High School in Cleveland. After com- 
pleting the four years at Harvard he at- 
tended Western Reserve Medical Col- 
lege and received the degree of M.D. in 
1898. He has been resident physician 
U.S. Marine Hospital, Cleveland, also 
at Cleveland State Hospital and from 
1901 practising in Cleveland. He also 
was assistant surgeon in diseases of 
nose, ear and throat at the Lakeside 
Hospital Dispensary and demonstrator 
at Western Reserve Medical College. 
He was married Oct. 30, 1901, to Flor- 
ence March Lower and is survived by 
three children. 


1897. 
Epear H. We tts, Sec., 
27 West 44th St., New York. 

The incoming Secretary wishes to 
take this occasion to express his appre- 
ciation for everything that his prede- 
cessor has done to make the way easy 
for him. An examination of Garrison’s 
records and other Class material makes 
strikingly evident the amount of time 
and care he has spent on the interests of 
the Class during his twenty-two years 
as Secretary. — W. B. Bassett, Van 
Nuys Building, Los Angeles, is Dis- 
trict Chairman of the Endowment 
Fund for Los Angeles and vicinity. — 
A. M. Beale, Tremont Bldg., Boston, is 
Chairman of the Barnstable Co., Mass., 
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Division of the Endowment Fund. — 
Horace Binney has resumed the prac- 
tice of general surgery at 403 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Binney served during 
the War with Base Hospital 5, A.E.F., 
being promoted to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in the Medical Corps, 
U.S.A. — George Buckman’s present 
address is 246 Bryant Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. — Fernando Pacheco e Chaves 
is at present conducting a business 
in ihe importation of American goods, 
—principally automobiles, —in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. His address is care of So- 
ciedade Importadora de Automobels, 
Rua Liboro Bodaro, 47, Sao Paulo. — 
W. H. Chenery, ‘of the Faculty of 
Washington University, St. Louis, is 
spending the present school year in spe- 
cial work at the New York State Li- 
brary School, Albany. — W. A. Garri- 
son, formerly assistant professor of 
mathematics at Union College, Sche- 
nectady, is now teaching at King Col- 
lege, Bristol, W. Va. —H. T. Lee’s 
present address is 5223 Enright Ave., 
St. Louis. — Theodore Lyman has re- 
ceived from the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences the Rumford Medal, 
awarded occasionally to a very dis- 
tinguished physicist for discoveries in 
light. — A. P. Meade, Jr., is at present 
with the U.S. Geological Survey at 
Wanakena, N.Y. — W. B. Parker is in 
South America. His address is care of 
W. R. Grace & Co., Lima, Peru. — F. 
A. Richardson is with the American 
City Bureau, Tribune Bldg. New 
York. — W. F. Stevenson’s present ad- 
dress is 84 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, 
N.Y. — J. A. Tirrell’s present address 
is 294 Washington St., Boston. — H. V. 
Ullman is now at 44 East 25th St., New 
York. — Howard Waterman has been 
for the past two years counsel for the 
Carnation Milk Products Co., Seattle, 
Wash. His present address is 1060 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle. — Dr. J. S. Wa- 
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terman now lives at 2149 80th St., 
Brooklyn. — F. S. Williams, now per- 
manently located at 2324 University 
Ave., Bronx, New York, is assistant 
registrar of records, Department of 
Health, Borough of Queens, New York. 
His home address is 2324 University 
Ave., Bronx, New York. — The Secre- 
tary is informed that Landon Cabell 
Read died in New York during the past 
summer, and that his body was taken 
to Los Angeles for burial. At the pres- 
ent moment, no further facts are availa- 
ble, but the Secretary hopes to be able 
to publish an obituary notice in the 
next issue of the GrapuaTES’ MaGazine. 
— The following men are missing and 
any details as to their present addresses 
and occupations will be welcomed: A. 
D. Adams, H. C. Bailey, L. M. Bates, 
J. M. Benjamin, H. I. Bowles, W. G. 
Breck, Robert Clement, Dr. L. N. 
Closson, M. B. Davis, L. B. Jureidini, 
Oliver Lentz, J. W. Lincoln, A. J. 
Lonney, W. P. Marseilles, Herbert 
Pope, M. B. Porter, W. H. Radcliffe, 
J. F. Rogers, Rev. H. K. Smith, M. T. 
Smith, G. P. Wadley, Stuart Wesson, 
G. D. Weston. 


1898. 


Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover, 

Your Secretary has returned to civil- 
ian life and hopes to be on the job from 
now on. He desires to extend his heart- 
iest thanks to C. C. Payson and Charles 
Jackson for the loyal manner in which 
they have kept the Class together dur- 
ing the period of the war. — Class news 
in this issue is brief, but it is hoped that 
in the following issues of the Maaa- 
ZINE the usual quota of ’98 news will 
be printed. — D. M. Goodrich, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and C. C. Bull, Major, 
returned to the United States and were 
demobilized in July. —J. H. Perkins 
has resigned as the vice president of 
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the National City Bank and has be- 
come a member in the banking firm 
of Montgomery & Company, New 
York City. He has recently been added 
to the directorate of Loew’s, Inc. — E. 
L. Logan has been made commander of 
the Massachusetts Branch of the Amer- 
ican Legion. —J. W. Prentiss is tem- 
porary chairman of the National Fi- 
nance Board of the American Legion. 
—G. H. Scull is with the American 
Smelting Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. —J. R. McVey is 
president of the Old South Trust Co., 
director in the Hibernian Savings 
Bank, director in the Edward Everett 
Coéperative Bank, director and presi- 
dent of the Federal Oil Company, presi- 
dent of the Texcalokan Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, and president of the Cape Cod 
Auto Company, all of Massachusetts. 
— The home address of R. L. Chipman 
is changed to 29 Eaglerock Way, Mont- 
clair, N.J. — W. H. Rand, Jr., Major 
of the 11th Regiment, Massachusetts 
State Guard, was seriously injured 
while riding horseback in the Fenway, 
Boston. — P. O. Robinson, Major, 
Engineers, has recently returned from 
abroad and has been demobilized. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

E. G. Adams is a partner in Wm. A. 
Russell & Bro., 50 State St., Boston. — 
Colonel E. M. Blake, who has served as 
inspector general on the staff of the 
Department of the Northeast, has gone 
to the Panama Canal Zone, where he is 
to serve as inspector general. — C. L. 
Bourne has resumed the practice of law 
in Washington, D.C., after service as 
Major of Field Artillery with the 
American Expeditionary Force. Part 
of his overseas service was as Adjutant 
for Brig.-General J. H. Sherburne. — 
P. G. Carleton is general attorney of the 
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Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
Co., at 1 Beacon Street, Boston. — L. G. 
Colemanis General Manager of the Grand 
Trunk Lines in New England for the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
with headquarters at Portland, Me. — 
J. F. Curtis has resigned as Deputy 
Governor and Counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and is prac- 
tising law in New York City. — H. S. 
Denison was a delegate representing 
the public at President Wilson’s indus- 
trial conference at Washington, which 
met in October, 1919. — W. B. Don- 
ham has been appointed Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He resigned as Vice 
President of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, and has been elected a Director 
of the Company. — A. V. Galbraith is 
Principal of Williston Seminary, a 
school for boys at Easthampton. — 
Rodman Gilder is Business Manager of 
The Review, “‘a weekly journal of po- 
litical and general discussion,” 140 
Nassau Street, New York City. — J. 
B. Holden is Boston representative of 
Winslow and Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 10 State Street, 
Boston. — R. A. Jackson has returned 
to the United States after an absence 
of over six years. A large part of the 
time he was engaged in important war 
work and the last part he was in the 
military service of the United States. 
— Sloan Simpson, since his discharge 
from military service, has become an 
oil broker, “‘dealing in leases, produc- 
tion, and royalties” at 301 Linz Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. —J. F. Perkins 
read a paper at the Harvard Club, Bos- 
ton, on October 15, on the labor situa- 
tion. — E. B. Tewksbury is salesman 
for the Accounting Machine Co., 294 
Washington St., Boston, and organist 
and choir master of St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church of Jamaica Plain. His home 
address is 14 Landseer Street, West 
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Roxbury. — The following have served 
in the organization for the raising of 
the Harvard Endowment Fund: H. S. 
Thompson, general manager, greater 
Boston division, D. L. Robinson, chair- 
man northern Michigan division, E. P. 
Davis, chairman Northwestern divi- 
sion, Horatio Bigelow, chairman South 
Carolina division, W. H. Spencer, 
chairman China division. 


1900. 
ArtHuR DRINKWATER, See., 
$1 State St., Boston 

Ayres Boal was host at a Class Din- 
ner at the Chicago Club, Chicago, IIl., 
on October 2, 1919. Boal, Mayer, Cof- 
fin, Peckham, Manierre, Drinkwater, 
Morison, Dunham and Wells attended. 
Every one at the dinner stated that he 
should be in Boston for the Twentieth 
Reunion next June. The subject of the 
reunion was discussed and it was 
thought best to plan for one of the us- 
ual length; organization Monday morn- 
ing and departure to the country or 
seashore, return to Boston Tuesday or 
Wednesday, the Class dinner Tuesday 
evening or Wednesday evening, the Yale 
baseball game-Wednesday, Commence- 
ment Thursday, the races Friday. The 
dinner, thanks to Boal, was the pleas- 
antest kind of an occasion. — The dates 
of the monthly 1900 class dinners at the 
Harvard Club, New York City, were 
incorrectly stated in the Class notes in 
the September number of the Grapv- 
ates’ Macazine. The dinners come on 
the first Tuesday of each month. The 
following letter was recently sent out 
by T. H. Whitney, the secretary of the 
dinners: 


New York, Sept. 25, 1919. 
You are reminded that 1900 men have dinner to- 
gether at the Harvard Club on the first Tuesday 
evening of each month, meeting about 6.80 p.m. and 
dining at 7 p.m. thus allowing for later engagements, 
if necessary. The dates are: 
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October 7th February 3d 


November 4th March 2d 
December 2d April 6th 
January 6th May 4th 


Put them in your diary and remind the other fel- 
on bear in mind the circular sent out by the 
Bolling Memorial Statue Committee requesting the 
codperation of 1900 men. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Arthur Drinkwater. 

— J. A. Aborn’s home address is 135 
West 79th St., New York City. — G. 
H. Albright has discontinued his war 
work with the Y.M.C.A. and is teach- 
ing at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Col. His home address is 1201 
North Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, 
Col. — H. B. Baldwin is with the A. J. 
Deer Co., Inc., 202 State St., Boston. 
His home address is 94 St. Botolph St., 
Boston. — J. S. Bigelow, Jr., enlisted 
in the American Ambulance Field 
Service in 1916 and 1917. He then re- 
turned to the United States and en- 
listed in the air service. He was dis- 
charged as First Lieut., A.S. (Aero), 
April, 1919, after becoming a captive 
balloon observer and free balloon pilot. 
He is now farming at Riverview, Md. 
— T. R. Bateman’s business address is 
50 Congress St., Boston. — A. L. Beck- 
er’s home address is 57 West 75th St., 
New York City. — W. DeF. Bigelow’s 
business address is care of New Eng- 
land Oil Refining Co., 165 Devonshire 
St., Boston. He is construction man- 
ager of the company. — R. W. Bliss is 
counselor of the American Embassy, 
Paris, France. In the fall of 1918 he 
took charge temporarily of the Ameri- 
can Legation at The Hague. — E. D. 
Bond’s home address is 4423 Larch- 
wood Ave., Philadelphia. — A.  V. 
Brower, Captain Q.M.C., after thir- 
teen months’ service with the Depot 
Quartermaster, New York City, has 
been ordered to Washington as Assist- 
ant Executive Officer, Surplus Prop- 
erty Division, in the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, Director of Pur- 
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chase and Storage. Home address, Ho- 
tel Lafayette, Washington, D.C.; busi- 
ness address, Surplus Property Divi- 
sion, Room 1022, Munitions Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. — J. H. Cabot has 
left the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
and has become Rector of Grace 
Church, Vineyard Haven, and of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Edgartown. Dur- 
ing the war he served in London with 
the Y.M.C.A. and the American Red 
Cross. — W. M. Chadbourne’s home 
address is University Club, 1 West 
54th St., New York City. — A. M. 
Chandler has moved his law offices to 
rooms 1101-1107 Pemberton Bldg., 
Boston. — G. O. Clark is Major, Medi- 
cal Corps, Massachusetts State Guard. 
His home address is 67 Marlboro St., 
Boston. — A. A. Cobb’s address is 
Lakewood, Fla. — After leaving Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, where he was 
principal of the High School, H. J. Col- 
burn went to the Quachita Mountains, 
Ark., in charge of farm operations and 
demonstration work for Fort Smith 
Lumber Co. Later he went to Green- 
wood, Mo., in charge of development 





work and farm organization for the 
company. He then farmed for himself 
for a few years. In 1918 he returned to 
work for the company and is now resi- 
dent agent, supervising all activities in 
the town of Oskaloosa, Mo. —J. F. 
Cole has been appointed instructor in 
astronomy at Harvard for the year 
1919-1920. — J. F. Costa’s address is 
care of National City Bank, New York, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He is represent- 
ing the Waltham Watch Co. there. — H. 
J. Davenport is Captain, 2d F.A., New 
York Guard. — E. L. Dudley has just 
published “‘Spriggles,”’ a novel (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.). — W. P. Eaton has pub- 
lisked “In Berkshire Fields” (Har- 
pers). — E. Elias’s home address is 212 
Washington St., Marietta, Ohio. — O. 
D. Evans’s business address is Brim- 
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mer Bldg., Common St., Boston. — F. 
C. Farquhar’s business address is 9 Sil- 
ver St., South Boston. — A. P. Fitch’s 
address is South Common, Amherst. — 
R. J. Graves, who was Major, Medical 
Corps, was discharged June 7, 1919, 
and returned to his medical practice in 
Concord, N.H. He was commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel, M.R.C., July 17, 
1919. — F. R. Greene has resumed the 
general practice of law at 19 Granite 
Block, Fall River. — J. B. Hawes 2d, 
gave the annual address before the Ca- 
nadian Tuberculosis Association, Ot- 
tawa, Can. He is director of the Tu- 
berculosis Clinic and Assistant Visiting 
Physician at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston. — Addis Emmet 
Harris died at Bar-le-duc, France, Aug. 
15. He had been a-merchant in New 
York City. During the war he was a 
captain in the American Red Cross for 
a time and won the Croiz de Guerre with 
a gold star. He was later commissioned 
a 2d Lieutenant of Infantry, A.E.F., 
and was stationed at the headquarters 
of the 9th French Army as liaison offi- 
cer. Later he was attached to the 
American Students’ Detachment at 
the Sorbonne, and still later to the U.S. 
Food Commission in Vienna and Jugo- 
Slavia. He was discharged from the 
army, July 24, 1919. — R.S. Holland's 
home address is 2209 Pine St., Phila- 
delphia, and his business address, 618 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. He 
published, in October, ‘*Neptune’s 
Son” (George W. Jacobs & Co.). — W. 
L. Holt’s address is 1500 Rollins St., 
So. Pasadena, California. He is deputy 
health officer of the county of Los An- 
geles, Cal. — H. S. Howard’s home ad- 
dress is Hotel Westminster, Boston. — 
G. G. Hubbard’s address is 116 East 
56th St.. New York City. —H. H. 
Johnson’s business address, Johnson, 
Huntley & Somers, Oil and Gas Bldg., 
University of Pittsburgh, Penn. — I. 
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S. Kahn’s address is Huisache Ave., 
San Antonio, Tex. He was discharged 
from the army Dec. 27, 1919, and re- 
sumed his practice of medicine. — G. 
C. Kimball is a director of Harvard 
Alumni Association and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Harv- 
ard Endowment Fund. — W. D. Lam- 
bert’s home address is Mt. View, Ano- 
costia, D.C. — R. E. Lee’s home ad- 
dress is 347 West End Ave., New York 
City, and business address Scandina- 
vian Bureau, Foreign Language Govern- 
mental Information Service, 124 E. 
28th St. — R. Livermore’s address is 
William H. Randall Company, 46 
Front St., New York City. — E. F. 
Loughlin’s home address is 363 Main 
St., Concord Junction. — H. H. Low- 
ry’s address is 330 South Grand Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. — K. Martin’s home 
address is 20 Cloelia Terrace, Newton- 
ville. He is with Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
— R. W. McAllester was commissioned 
Captain, Med. C., 12th Regiment, 
Massachusetts S. G., Sept. 1917; Major, 
Oct., 1918; and discharged June, 1919. 
— H. K. Melcher’s business address is 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. — C. H. McNary’s business ad- 
dress is 22d and Grove Sts., Oakland, 
Cal. — C. K. Meschter’s home address 
is 637 North New St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
—C. Moline was in the army from 
January, 1918, until his discharge, July 
17, 1919. — A. B. Myrick has pub- 
lished ‘Feudal Terminology in Medie- 
val Religious Poets,” in the Romanic 
Review, December, 1919, and ‘‘The 
Ancients and the Moderns, Entente 
Cordiale” in the Classical Weekly, De- 
cember, 1919. —B. J. O'Neil, Jr.’s, busi- 
ness address is First National Bank 
Bldg., San Diego, Cal. He served from 
1917 to 1919 as Chief of the Surgical 
Service, U.S. Naval Hospital, San 
Diego. He is now lieutenant, Medical 
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Corps, U.S.N.R.F., and consulting 
Surgeon at that hospital —T. W. 
Peirce is First Sergt., Machine Gun 
Co., 15th Inf., Massachusetts S. G. — 
J. B. G. Rinehart’s address is Waynes- 
burg, Pa. — C. Reuss’s home address 
is Suite 3, 32 Linden St., Brookline. — 
E. Sachs has been appointed Professor 
of Neurological Surgery, Washington 
University Medical School, St. Louis, 
Mo. — R. A. Sanborn is with the Vita- 
graph Company, 15th St. & Locust 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. He is living at 
304 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. He is 
in charge of the production of the 0. 
Henry stories by the Vitagraph Studio. 
—M. Seasongood is chairman of the 
Schools Committee of the Associated 
Harvard Club and is a member of the 
Council of the Harvard Law School As- 
sociation. — H. W. Sanford’s address 
is Knoxville, Tenn. — H. G. Schleiter’s 
business address is 5004 Jenkins Arcade 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. — H. L. Seaver’s 
business address is Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge. — 
W. E. Skillings’s home address is 24 
Claflin Road, Brookline. — G. Smith's 
home address is Tokonake, Darien, 
Conn. —S. Stevens, formerly  vice- 
president of Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, has formed a partnership 
under the name of Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, in the investment banking busi- 
ness, 15 State St., Boston. He is also 
president of Orpin Desk Co., Charles- 
town. — A. Sturgis’s home address is 
167 Walnut St., Brookline. —C. H. 
Taylor’s home address is 168 Winthrop 
Road, Brookline. — C. H. Taylor's busi- 
ness address is 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
He became associated with F. M. 
Ambrose & Co., educational publish- 
ers, in July, 1919. In September he 
published his own book “Vital Eng- 
lish’ (2 volumes). — H. Tappin’s home 
address is Fourth Ave., New York 
City. — F. C. Todd has returned from 
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a year’s journey in China, Japan, 
and the Philippine Islands, where 
he has been studying conditions. — 
A. M. Tozzer was commissioned Ma- 
jor, Air Service, S.O.R.C., July 2, 
1919. — C. M. Underwood’s home ad- 
dress is 152 Upland Road, Cambridge. 
—J. Warshaw’s business address is 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
He was appointed professor of modern 
languages there in September, 1919. 
He has published, “‘Why Spanish,” in 
School & Society, April, 1919, “‘The 
Spanish Program,” in Hispania (in 
press); and, “The Utility of Teaching 
Devices,” in Modern Language Journal 
(in press). — A. L. Washburn’s home 
address is 175 Thayer Street, Provi- 
dence, R.I. He was Red Cross Chap- 
lain overseas April, 1918-May, 1919. — 
T. H. Whitney’s home address is 212 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
W. P. Eaton is President of the Harv- 
ard Club of the Berkshires. — L. War- 
ren is Secretary of the Harvard Club of 
the Connecticut Valley. —G. Mani- 
erre is President of the Harvard Club of 
Milwaukee. — R. J. Graves is Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of New 
Hampshire. — R. W. Bliss is President 
of the Harvard Club of Paris, France. 
—H. A. Yeomans is Secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Paris, France. — I. S. 
Kahn is President of the Harvard Club 
of San Antonio, Texas. — A. J. Thom- 
son is President of the Harvard Club of 
Toronto, Canada. —F. O. Byrd is 
Vice-President of the Harvard Club of 
Virginia. — J. E. MacCloskey is Vice- 
President of the Harvard Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


1901. 
JosEPH O. PROCTER, JR., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
N. H. Batchelder, Connecticut, Don- 
ald Vincent, Iowa, S. J. Beach, Maine, 
Richard Dexter and R. H. Grant, Ohio, 
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David Daly, Texas, Lawrence Bullard, 
Vermont, and W. H. McGrath, Wash- 
ington, are members of the Harvard 
Endowment Fund organization. — James 
Lawrence was recently chosen presi- 
dent of the Groton School Alumni 
Association. —G. T. Putnam was a 
member of the volunteer police force 
which served in Boston during the days 
of the police strike. — R. C. Goodale is 
a captain in the U.S. Army and is on 
duty in Washington, D.C., where his 
address is Munitions Building. — C. 
D. Daly is a colonel in the U.S. Army 
and is stationed at the U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, where among 
other things his duties include coach- 
ing the football team. — J. W. Hallo- 
well of Boston, assistant to the U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior, returned to 
Washington, D.C., on Oct. 1, 1919, 
from a two months’ tour of Alaska. He 
traveled the entire length of the Alas- 
kan railroad, riding almost one hundred 
miles of the route on a pack-horse. His 
report to Secretary Lane, parts of 
which were published in the daily pa- 
pers, was most interesting. — Lawrence 
Endicott is president of the Endicott 
Paper Co., of Portland, Ore. — L. H. 
Brittin has been discharged from the 
U.S. Army, in which he has been a 
lieutenant-colonel, and is now vices 
president and general manager of the 
N. W. Terminal Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Vanderveer Custis, who has 
been doing work for the Federal Trade 
Commission, has returned to his posi- 
tion as Associate Professor of Economy 
at the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash. —C. A. Crowell, Jr., has 
been connected since the summer of 
1918 with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, division of rehabilita- 
tion for disabled soldiers, sailors and 
marines. During tbe first months of 
his service he acted as Vocational Ad- 
viser, and was stationed at the U.S. 
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Marine Hospital in Chelsea. He then 
became Supervisor of Training in Dis- 
trict Office 1, Little Building Boston, 
where he served for six months. He is 
now connected with the Central Office, 
Washington, D.C. — A. P. Crosby has 
removed his law offices to 148 State 
Street, Boston. — R. E. Goodwin and 
J. O. Procter, Jr., have changed the 
name of their law firm to Goodwin, 
Procter and Hoar. — C. G. Haskell is 
in the actuarial department of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston. — David Daly has given up 
the management of Houston Electric 
Co. and Galveston-Houston Electric 
Railroad Co., Houston, Texas, and has 
become associated with Stone & Web- 
ster as manager in charge of midwestern 
district with headquarters at Keokuk, 
Iowa. — Albert Edwin Miles Spiller 
died at Brockton, Feb. 14, 1917. He 
was a real estate and insurance broker, 
first at Boston and later in North Ab- 
ington. — Freeman Dodd Bosworth, 
M.D. ’06, died at Brookline, Jan. 2, 
1919. He had been practising medicine 
since 1908. — Edward Henry Little 
died at Newburyport, Oct. 24, 1919. 
He was married and leaves a wife and 
two children. Previous to his illness 
he had been head of the bond depart- 
ment of F. S. Moseley & Co. of Boston 
and he had been for some time Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Ipswich. He served several years on 
the School Board and Board of Alder- 
men of Newburyport and was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Clubs of Boston, 
New York, and Newburyport. 


1902. 
Barretr WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

A. G. Barnett is now managing di- 
rector of the Demerara Bauxite Com- 
pany, Ltd., Georgetown, British Gui- 
ana. 
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1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Arthur Ballantine has moved from 
Boston to New York City, where he has 
become associated with the law firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Howland, 31 
Nassau St. — H. LaRue Brown, Assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney-General, will return 
to private law practice about Nov. 1. — 
J. H. Blodgett has formed a copartner- 
ship with M. K. Hart under the name 
of Blodgett, Hart & Co., with offices at 
20 Nassau St., New York City, and 68 
Devonshire St., Boston. — R. H. Hal- 
Jett is now assistant director in charge 
of compensation and claims, and acting 
commissioner for military and naval 
insurance, with the Bureau of War 


Risk Insurance, Washington, D.C. 


1905. 
Lewrss M. TuorntTon, Sec., 
$81-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

The Quindecennial Report of the class 
is to be published next spring. Owing to 
the general confusion of the last five 
years it has been particularly hard to 
keep track of all the men in the class. 
The following men are now listed as 
“lost,” as mail sent to their addresses 
has been returned. If any one knows 
of their whereabouts or if this comes to 
their attention, the secretary would ap- 
preciate information as to their ad- 
dresses. We wish the report to be as 
complete as possible. James R. Bar- 
clay, Clyde G. Benedict, Haskell C. 
Billings, Samuel S. Boylston, Wm. B. 
Brigham, Edward C. Brown, Harold 
B. Cleworth, Fernald C. Cochran, 
Stanley B. Covert, John A. Cronin, 
Ralph N. Croswell, Robert MeN. 
Davis, Edward S. Dickinson, Thomas 
C. Eayrs, Simon L. Feist, Louis R. 
Fuller, Reverdy M. Hall, Jr., John B. 
Hickey, Charles B. Keeler, Jr., Freder- 
ick A. Von Kesselhut, George A. King, 
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Joseph B. Marvin, Jr., Albert S. Mur- 
phy, Preston R. Myrick, Gail S. Nice, 
John O. G. Niles, Rodman Robeson, 
Guilford D. School, Benjamin F. Sher- 
man, Arthur E. Small, Walter O. Snell- 
ing, Chauncy Stoddard, Frederick J. 
Sullivan, Samuel A. Tolman, George C. 
Twombly, Nathaniel B. Wales, Bry- 
ant White, Albert E. Wright. — S. M. 
Dorrance has been appointed vicar of 
the church of the Holy Trinity, New 
York City. His address is 332 East 
88th St., New York City.—S. N. 
Hinckley’s address is now care of 
Brooklyn Trust Co., 90 Broadway, 
New York City. 


1906. 
Nicno.ias Keiuny, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 
No report. 


1907. 
Setu T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
15 Exchange St., Boston. 

R. B. Gregg’s address is Apartment 
21, 542 East 79th St., New York City. 
—B. M. Varney is a teacher in the 
University of California. His address is 
University of California, Department 
of Geography, Berkeley, Cal. — M. S. 
Kimball’s home address is now 100 
River Place, Dedham. — R. M. Smeltz 
is with the Sinclair Refining Co., 111 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — 
H. A. Richardson is with the Stand- 
ard Textile Products Company, 320 
Broadway, New York City. His home 
address is 19 Wyckoff St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.— H. W. Koehler, who was a 
Lieutenant in the Regular forces, U.S. 
Navy, has been promoted to lieutenant- 
commander. — Grant Chandler’s home 
address is 136 N. Bulter St., Madison, 
Wis. — V. H. Todd is a translator in 
the Bureau of Foreign Marketing In- 
vestigation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. His home ad- 
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dress is 1278 Morse St., N.E., Wash- 
ington. — H. W. Daudt is employed in 
the Jackson Laboratory, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Company, Wilmington, 
Del. His home address is 311 South 
Riverside Walk, Pennsgrove, N.J.— 
R. V. Cram is instructor in Latin in 
the University of Minnesota. His ad- 
dress is 710 13th St., S.E., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. — John Cunniff is with the 
American Magnesium Corporation, 
Rumford, Me., where during the war he 
developed a new process for the manu- 
facture of magnesium which was of 
great importance to the American and 
Allied Governments. — L. E. French 
is an automotive engineer and his ad- 
dress is Sebastopol, Cal. — Grant 
Chandler’s business address is care of 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. — Robert Bradford. 
formerly of Omaha, Neb., is now U.S. 
Consul at Havre, France.—S. W. 
Eldridge is Assistant Massachusetts 
Bank Examiner, his business address is 
Bank Commissioner’s Office, 124 State 
House, Boston, and his home address is 
29 Chandler St., Medford Hillside. — 
The address of A. S. Cobb is (business) 
Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New 
York City. (home) after Nov. 1. Hew- 
lett, L.L., N.Y.— John Ware’s address 
is now 211 rue St. Honore, Paris, 
France. — J. A. Warren’s address is 
Box Memphis, Tenn.—J. V. 
Woodward’s address is Brush Hill 
Road, Framingham. — P. R. Carpen- 
ter’s address is 13 rue Lafayette, Les 
Foyers du Soldat, Paris, France. — P. 
L. Gile’s address is now 43 Briggs St., 
Melrose Highlands. —J. H. Ijams’s 
address is 23 Wall St., New York City. 
— W. E. Ingalls’s address is 4 Albany 
St., Boston. — Dr. G. A. Leland, Jr.’s 
address is 41 Pilgrim Road, Boston. — 
Dr. H. J. Wiemer’s address is 330 West 
71st St., New York City. — M. M. 
Goodwin’s address is Firestone Tire & 


555, 
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Rubber Co. Nashville, Tenn. — J. J. 
Higginson’s home address is 157 East 
62d St., New York City.— W. P. 
Blodget is a member of the firm of 
Strickland, Blodget & Law, 26 Pember- 
ton Square, Boston. — The business 
address of F. R. Appleton, Jr., is 59 
Wall St., New York City. — Living- 
ston Phelps is Second Secretary of the 
United States Legation at The Hague. 
— F. M. Gunther is First Secretary of 
Legation at The Hague, and has been 
chargé d’ affaires during the absence of 
the Minister in the United States. — 
W. L. Stoddard’s address is 802 Bar- 
risters Hall, Boston. — Dr. G. A. 
Moore, who was a captain, M.C., was 
discharged from the service June 25, 
1919, having been attached to General 
Hospital No. 38, East View, N.Y. — 
W. C. Bramhall has become associated 
with Imbrie & Company, 13 Congress 
St., Boston. — Walter Charles Cum- 
mings died at Lowell, Feb. 21, 1919. 
After leaving College he engaged in the 
practice of architecture and later be- 
came a civil and electrical engineer in 
the employ of the Remington Arms 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn. At the 
time of his death he was employed as a 
civil engineer in Lowell. His wife, Una 
Saunders, and one son, Walter R. 
Cummings, survive him. — Douglas 
Grahame Field died at Milton, Oct. 14, 
of pernicious anemia. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Class while in Col- 
lege, and was chiefly interested in mu- 
sic. At graduation he was elected a 
member of the Class Day Committee. 
After graduation he taught at Milton 
Academy, and later became a typo- 
graphical designer at The Riverside 
Press in Cambridge. Afterwards he 
became interested in manufacturing, 
but failing health forced him to retire 
and the last two years were devoted to 
a brave and cheerful struggle against 
disease. He was beloved by his class- 
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mates and friends, and his radiant per- 
sonality and knightly qualities will al- 
ways remain for them a happy mem- 
ory. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
85 East 56th St., New York City. 
No report. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The following citation was awarded 
posthumously on March 27, 1919, to 
Edward Hale Perry: “First Lieutenant 
Edward H. Perry, Company D, 6th 
Engineers. For Distinguished and Ex- 
ceptional Gallantry at Abancourt, 
France, on 30 March, 1918, in the 
Operations of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. In testimony thereof 
and as an expression of appreciation of 
his valor, 1 award him this Citation. 
(Signed) John J. Pershing, Comman- 
der in Chief.” From a _ biographical 
sketch of Lieutenant Perry, prepared 
by Professor L. C. Graton and printed 
in Bulletin 142 of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, we take the 
following: “In January (1918) Compa- 
nies D and B were detached from the 
rest of the Regiment and, because of 
the ability of their officers, were brig- 
aded with the 5th British Army and 
sent to Peronne to build heavy steel 
bridges across the Somme. While this 
work was going on, the Germans 
launched their great drive on March 21. 
For the ensuing few days it was the 
duty of the Engineers to stand by their 
bridges until the retiring British Army 
had crossed, and then demolish them. 
This they did, Perry and his platoon 
being the last to leave after the British 
Artillery had all passed. Then, on the 
27th, these two companies joined that 
motley but determined and immortal 
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band which General Carey, realizing 
the imminence of disaster to the entire 
allied forces due to the crumbling and 
withdrawal of part of the British line, 
picked up and threw in to close 
the fast-widening breach. Lieutenant 
Perry had command of a section of the 
front-line trench between Hamel and 
Villers-Bretonneux near the middle of 
this gap.”” March 29-30 this section of 
trench received a severe bombardment, 
and a number of casualties were re- 
ported. Lieutenant Perry exposed 
himself continuously, caring for the 
wounded, rebuilding the shattered 
trench, and encouraging his men. On 
March 30 he was shot through the head 
by a machine-gun bullet from an enemy 
airplane, and died within a few min- 
utes. His last words were, “Stay with 
the trench. Don’t let them come.” 


1910. 
C. C. Littte, See., 
Huntington, L.L, N.Y. 
No report. 


1911. 
Joun A. SweEetser, Sec., 
Warren St., Brookline. 


No report. 


1912. 
R. B. WiacLeswortu, Sec., 
53 State St. Boston. 
No report. 


1913. 
Watter Torts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

A. T. Abeles is with the Beckley Ral- 
ston Co., of Chicago, as sales manager 
of their New York branch at 238 West 
54th St., New York City.—C. T. 
Abeles is assistant to the Solicitor of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, Nor- 
folk, Va. — R. M. Ahern is in the wool 
business with Crimmins & Pierce Co., 
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281 Summer St., Boston. — W. B. Ap- 
pleton has been elected head master of 
the Wheeler School, Stonington, Conn. 
— Major J. C. P. Bartholf entered in 
the Air Race and completed the jour- 
ney from San Francisco to Mineola in 
an S.E. 5. He expected to fly back to 
San Francisco via the air route after 
visiting Cambridge. — Bartlett Bea- 
man is with Winslow & Co., wool, 248 
Summer St., Boston. — James Biggar 
is with the Esmond Mills, Esmond, 
R.I. — F. G. Blair has become associ- 
ated with Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Howland, 31 Nassau St., New York 
City. — W. R. Bowles is associated 
with the Columbia River Shipbuilding 
Corporation in charge of construction; 
and is also interested in the Northwest 
Bridge & Iron Co., Portland, Or. — F. 
C. Bubier is in the engineering depart- 
ment of Cochrane Harper & Co., 60 
State St., Boston. — Thomas Buel is 
with the Independent Steamship Cor- 
poration, 6 Hanover St., New York 
City. — R. H. Burrage is sales engineer 
with the Sullivan Machinery Co., Bos- 
ton. — H. R. Carey has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the United States 
Legation at Montevideo, Uruguay. — 
Theodore Chadwick is with Jackson & 
Curtis, 19 Congress St., Boston. — E. 
W. Chapin is librarian, First National 
Bank of Boston. —G. F. Cherry is 
head of the Department of English, 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. — 
F. H. Clark is a member of the firm of 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, investment 
securities, 53 State St., Boston. — M. 
F. Devine has resumed the practice of 
law as a member of the firm of Branch 
& Branch, Amoskeag Bank Building, 
Manchester, N.H. — Maurice  Fre- 
mont-Smith is in charge of a hospital 
at Sivas, Armenia. — W. K. Green has 
been appointed Instructor in Physics 
in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. — C. B. Harris is in charge 
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of the work of the Episcopal Church, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. — J. 
B. Judkins is with the Merrimack 
Leather Co., 111 Bedford St., Boston. 
He is also vice-president and director 
of the J. B. Judkins Co., Merrimac. — 
G. E. Lane is a teacher of Latin and 
Algebra at the Junior High School, 
Wellesley. — A. J. Lowrey is with 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., 60 Broadway, 
New York City. — John Munroe is in 
the banking business at 30 Pine St., 
New York City. — F. H. Palmer is in 
China on business for an American 
firm. — Roberts Tunis is back with the 
law firm of Beall & Rogers, 141 Broad- 
way, New York City. —J. G. Webb, 
of Clinton Corners, N.Y., is chairman 
for Dutchess County of the American 
Legion. He is g candidate for reélection 
to the New York State Assembly. — E. 
L. Wheaton is with the Chase National 
Bank, New York City. — J. W. White, 
M.D. °17, is a medical officer in the 
U.S. Navy and is stationed at the Chel- 
sea Naval Hospital. —P. J. White, 
Jr., is at General Hospital No. 2, Fort 
McHenry, Md., as assistant in the 
Medical Service. — H. H. Williams 
after being discharged from service 
with the 11th Engineers and Chief En- 
gineer, Ist Army, has returned to the 
firm of Frazar & Co., 30 Church St., 
New York City, manufacturers, im- 
porters, and exporters. —E. R. Wul- 
sin is engineer with the Allied Machin- 
ery Co. of America, 51 Chambers St., 
New York City. —I. A. Wyner has 
passed the New York bar examination. 
He is still connected with the Shawmut 
Woolen Mills as sales manager, 354 4th 
Ave., New York City. — Bulkeley 
Smith is bond salesman for Charles L. 
Morse, 390 Main St., Worcester. — 
Joseph Spear is Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Northeastern College, Bos- 
ton. — R. C. Barr is with the Federal 
Bureau of Analysis of Philadelphia, 
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Pa., with offices at 148 State St., Bos- 
ton. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

F. E. Abbe’s address is 10 Bowdoin 
St., Cambridge. — F. S. Clark, Jr.’s, ad- 
dress is 317 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 
—S. M. Shotwell is living at 572 W. 
187 St. New York City. — Frederic 
Hunter died from pneumonia, Feb. 
17, 1918. After leaving College Hun- 
ter worked for a time with Morris Im- 
brie & Co., bond brokers in Chicago. 
Later he was in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune. Just be- 
fore the war he had a position with the 
Boston Record. — J. I. Abbott is as- 
sistant purchasing agent in the foreign 
department of Lever Bros. Co. soap 
manufacturers, Cambridge.—F. B. 
Berry, M.D. °17, is assistant patholo- 
gist at Boston City Hospital. — F. C. 
Bryant is with the Allied Machinery 
Co. of America, 51 Chambers St., New 
York City. —G. E. Byers has just 
completed a irip around South Amer- 
ica. — A. D. Chandler is the represen- 
of the Baldwin Locomotive 
His address 


tative 
Works in the Argentine. 
is care of National City Bank, Buenos 
Aires. — W. B. 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School. — J. B. Conant, 
Ph.D. °16, is assistant professor of 
Chemistry at Harvard. — F. F. Green- 
man’s address is 203 Cooper St., Brook- 
lyn; office 111 Broadway. —R. H. 
Holbrook’s address is East Lansing, 
Mich. — R. C. Leland is with the Co- 
nant Houghton Co., Littleton. — M. S. 
Mattuck is with Rabenold & Scribner, 
lawyers, Room 1001, 61 Broadway, 
New York.— A. J. Mannix is with 
Main & Co., certified public account- 
ants, Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — E. F. McLaughlin is in 


Clark is teaching at 
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the foreign department of Morris & Co., 
packers, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Ill. — Aldrich Taylor is living at 27 
Commonwealth Rd., Watertown. 


1915. 
Matco.tm J. Logan, See., 
50 State St., Boston. 
No report. 


1916. 
Wetts Buancnarp, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 
No report. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Wuartney, Sec., 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Plans are well under way for the 
Triennial Celebration of the Class of 
1917 next June. This will be the first 
official class day celebration of the class 
as so few members were present in June, 
1917. The following Triennial Com- 
mittee has been appointed: R. D. Hun- 
neman, Chairman; F. B. Foster, Trea- 
surer; E. H. Bean, G. W. Benedict, H. 
S. Bothfeld, A. R. Bancroft, R. C. 
Crane, Allen Potter, A. O. Phinney, C. 
P. Stewart, W. A. Walker, J. P. War- 
burg, and S. C. Welch. The Secretary 
will be very glad to receive suggestions 
from any member of the class regard- 
ing the Triennial, and if possible, such 
suggestions will be acted upon by the 
committee. 


1918. 
Frankuin E. Parker, Jr., Sec., 
23 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge. 

The Class celebrated its first reunion 
this year by a dinner at the Hotel 
Lenox on June 16. About two hundred 
members were present, the tag ends of 
military or government service prevent- 
ing a good many from being in Cam- 
bridge at Commencement time. Plans 
are now being formed for a gay and 
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festive triennial in 1921, but the plan- 
ners are not losing sight of the fact that 
a 1920 Commencement intervenes, and 
it is hoped an unusually large repre- 
sentation of the class will be back dur- 
ing the last part of June next year. 
—- The First Class Report will be pub- 
lished the first of the year and should 
be in the hands of the members of 
the class by February 1. A special 
appeal is made to every one to send 
in the latest information concerning 
himself, so that this first report may 
really be a complete and useful affair. 
— The following are registered in the 
Harvard Law School: R. G. Brown, R. 
T. Catterall, J. S. Cummings, D. Da- 
vis, H. T. Davis, J. S. Dole, S. D. Fer- 
guson, H. S. Ferris, A. Gardner, R. N. 
Gorman, V. A. Kramer, M. L. Levine, 
R. D. Longyear, F. B. Lund, Jr., J. C. 
B. Moore, W. H. Moses, W. P. Palmer, 
F. E. Parker, Jr., F. V. Peale, A. C. 
Sullivan. The following are in the 
Harvard Medical School: E. B. Bene- 
dict, F. G. Balch, Jr., R. K. Byers, H. 
Davis, L. B. Drake, W. B. Castle, R. L. 
Goodale, W. W. Harrington, K. L. 
Maclachlan, V. H. Sergeant, H. B. 
Sprague, G. W. Taylor, S. R. Webber. 
The following are in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School: S. Caploe, R. F. Boyce, 
R. H. Brooks, J. R. Campbell, Jr., C. 
E. Daly, E. M. French, W. C. Guay, 
T. W. Harris, W. A. Hosmer, G. A. 
King, Jr., F. W. Knauth, F. D. Me- 
grath, H. B. McGuire, J. F. Mulca- 
hey, J. H. Norweb, S. E. Peabody, C. 
S. Shaughnessy, W. L. Whitman, H. 
F. Zartman, A. R. Gardner, E. L. Hub- 
bard, W. B. Snow, E. Whittlesey. — 
F. Demeritt is the Manager Eastern 
Department, Robeson Preservo Co., 
Boston. — R. S. Tucker is an instruc- 
tor in mathematics in Harvard College. 
— F. A. Hill is in the Harvard Engin- 
eering School. — F. R. Hulme is in the 
woolen business. —H. W. Hay is a 
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student in Harvard College. — D. C. 
Jackson and R. L. Moore are at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. — V. B. Kellett is a student in 
Harvard College. —R. J. Kielty is 
with the Auburn Worsted Co. Worces- 
ter. — E. Kiernan, H. G. Killam, A. 
L. Whitman, H. P. Edwards, D. L. 
Moody, D. Gregg, and D. Fraser are in 
the Harvard Engineering School. — H. 
W. Boal is an instructor in English at 
M.I.T. — A. H. Hayden and P. H. 
Smith are with the Packard Motor Co. 
in New York City. —J. E. Henry is 
with the Autocraft Corporation, 126 
State St., Boston. — T. A. Leffingwell 
and W. P. Hewitt are farming. — T. 
R. Aldrich is with the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown. — DeF. Anthony is a cot- 
ton broker in Fall River. — H. D. Bas- 
sett is with Davis & Bassett, Import- 
ers, New York City. — R. Batchelder 
is with the Evening World, New York 
City. — E. A. Benner is with the C. A. 
Dodge Co., Lowell. — L. Brentano is a 
literary adviser in Brentano’s Publish- 
ing Department, New York City. — E. 
C. Brown is an instructor in mathe- 
matics in the apprentice school of the 
General Electric Co., Lynn. — W. S. 
Burrage is in the leather business in 
Boston. — J. R. Burrow is in the bank- 
ing business. — P. M. Cabot is an as- 
sistant in the history department at 
Harvard College. — F. T. Cody is with 
the McKenny & Waterbury Co., Bos- 
ton. — S. W. Coe is in the financial de- 
partment of the American Express Co. 
— J. E. Cox is with the Tanner Cut 
Sole Co., Boston. — H. D. Crowell is 
teaching. — H. A. Curtis is with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston. — 
T. F. Danehy is with the Simplex 
Electric Co., Cambridge. — F. A. Day 
is with R. L. Day & Co., Bankers, Bos- 
ton. — D. T. Dickinson, Jr., is with 
Stone & Webster, Boston. — W. Dris- 
coll is with the Pacific Mills, Lawrence. 
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—L. O. Dudley is in the Harvard 
Architectural School. —S. N. Dunton 
and G. A. Percy are with Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., Boston. — A. C. Gilligan is 
Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. — P. N. Goddard is with the 
Standard Statistics Co., New York 
City. — E. Gordon is at the Columbia 
Law School. — H. M. Lange is in the 
insurance business. — H. J. Leonis in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. — V. F. Likens is with 
the A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. — D. 
M. Little, Jr., is the resident manager 
of the Harvard Union. — R. T. Lyford 
is with the New Hampshire Bank Com- 
mission. — A. D. McDonnell is in the 
City Loan and Savings Co., Lima, 
Ohio. — H. N. McIntyre is a student 
at the Gordon Bible College, Boston. — 
G. N. McKee is in the woolen business. 
—G. C. Means has been with the 
American Relief Expedition, Constan- 
tinople, Turkey. — R. B. Miller is in 
the oil business. — T. R. Morse is in 
banking. — W. J. Murray, Captain of 
this year’s University football team, is 
a student at Harvard College. — D. 
Spunt is in the furniture manufactur- 
ing business. — R. T. Squire is with 
the Exchange Trust Co., Boston. — F. 
H. Stephens is in the shoe business. — 
H. S. Steuer is a medical student at 
Western Reserve University. — A. W. 
Taylor and W. W. Pinney are at the 
Columbia Law School. — A. B. Talbot 
is in the Harvard School of Landscape 
Architecture. — F. B. Todd is with 
the Pilgrim Mill, Plymouth.— V. H. 
Vaughan is an assistant in geology at 
Harvard University. — H. R. Walcott 
is in the real estate business in New 
York City. —S. Waldstein is a chem- 
ist. — G. R. Walker is with the Walker, 
Searle Co., worsted and yarns, Boston. 
— W. B. C. Washburn is with the Wal- 
ter M. Lowney Chocolate Co., Atlanta, 
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Georgia. — W. S. Whiting is with the 
United States Rubber Co.—G. R. 
Whoriskey is a dentist. — P. S. York 
is in the oil business. — L. H. Zach is 
in the Harvard School of Landscape 
Architecture. — P. B. Boyden is in the 
University of Illinois Law School. — 
W. Burry, Jr., is at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School. 


1919. 
Gerorce C. Barcuay, Sec., 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

F. Adams is at the Harvard Law 
School. His address is 3 Craigie Circle, 
Cambridge. — R. P. Anthony is com- 
pleting the requirements for a war de- 
gree. His address is 113 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. — R. K. Baker 
is with Tucker, Anthony & Co., bank- 
ers, Boston. — D. S. Bond is with the 
S. L. Agoos Tanning Co., 145 South 
St., Boston. — W. M. Brewer is teach- 
ing at Biddle University. —G. A. 
Brownell is at the Harvard Law School. 
His address is 60 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. — J. Cimerblatt and G. Men- 
delssohn are with George A. Hormell & 
Co., packers, Austin, Minn.—J. S. 
Coleman and E. W. Pervere are with 
Howes Bros., Summer St., Boston. — 
R. Coolidge’s address is care of Uni- 
versity Club, Denver, Colo. — W. B. 
Coy is with the Merchants National 
Bank, 30 State St., Boston. — J. P. 
Cunningham is living at 36 West 95th 
St., New York City. — C. C. Curtis is 
completing his requirements for a de- 
gree and is living at Beck 32, Cam- 
bridge. — F. V. B. Demarest is with 
the United States Tire and Rubber Co., 
Detroit, Mich. — D. H. Fenn is at the 
Divinity School, University of Chicago. 
—C. M. Fosgate is with Lever Bros. 
Co., soap manufacturers, Cambridge. 
—C. P. Fuller is with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 
City. — E. R. Gay is an assistant dean 
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of Harvard College. — F. W. Hatch is 
with the American International Cor- 
poration, Equitable Building, New 
York City. — W. A. Hochheim has 
moved to $15 East 50th St., New York 
City. —R. E. Jackson is with the 
United States Rubber Co.; his address 
is 23 Goethe Ave., Detroit, Mich. — 
J. D. Kettelle is in the statistical de- 
partment of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston. — J. S. 
Levy is with the Empire Carpet Co., 
268 Canal St., New York City. — R. 
McA. Lloyd, Jr., is with the National 
City Bank, New York City. — M. A. 
Logan is an assistant in chemistry in 
Harvard College. — W. W. McLeod is 
working at the Passaic Mills, New Bed- 
ford. — J. Rothschild is completing his 
college course; he is living at 33 Holy- 
oke St., Cambridge. — A. M. Sateriale 
is teaching at the Manchester High 
School, Manchester, N.H.— M. A. 
Taylor, Jr., is with F. H. Prince & Co., 
Boston. — H. K. White, Jr., is with Im- 
brie & Co., Boston. — L. A. Whitney is 
with the Otter Manufacturing Co., 243 
West 17th St., New York City. — R. 
C. Merriam is with the Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown. — F. W. Hobbs, Jr., 
is in the cotton business with E. A. 
Shaw & Co., New Bedford. — W. Dex- 
ter, L. K. Garrison, J. B. Hopkins, W. 
Chauler, R. H. Howe, C. R. Larrabee, 
and H. H. Pell, Jr., are first year stu- 
dents at the Harvard Law School. — C. 
W. Cook and F. H. Fisher are at the 
Graduate Business School. — W. R. 
Odell, Jr., is with the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 


NON-ACADEMIC, 


Law School. 

LL.B. 1867. Ambrose Hall Purdy died 
August 12, 1919, in Chicago. He gradu- 
ated from Hobart College; after leaving 
the Law School he practised law in New 
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York City. He had been a member of the 
New York State Legislature, and Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York. Some 
years ago he moved from New York to 
Chicago, took up practice there, and as- 
sisted in codifying the criminal statutes 
of Illinois. 

L.S. 1878-1879. William Paine Shef- 
field died October 19, 1919, at Exeter, 
R.I. He was born at Newport, R.I., June 
1, 1857, graduated at Phillips Andover 
Academy and at Brown University, and 
studied law in the University of Paris and 
in the Harvard Law School. He practised 
law in Newport, R.I., and had been a 
member of the school committee, city 
solicitor, and a member of the Rhode Is- 
Jand house of representatives. He repre- 
sented the First Rhode Island district in 
Congress from December, 1909, to March, 
1911. In 1911 he was elected a member 
of the Republican National Committee, 
and continued a member of that body 
until his death. October 16, 1889, he mar- 
ried Mary Stevens Burdick; his wife and 
seven children survive him. 

L.S. 1895-1897. Philip Hamilton Mc- 
Millan died at Grosse Point, Michigan, 
October 4, 1919. He was the son of former 
United States Senator James McMillan. 
He graduated at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and at Yale University, receiving his 
A.B. degree in 1894. After leaving the 
Law School he practised law in New York 
until the death of his father in 1902, when 
he went to Detroit. Since that time he 
had devoted himself to the care of the 
financial interests which his father left. 
He was president of the Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Company; vice- 
president of the Detroit Free Press; sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Packard Motor 
Company. June 7, 1899, he married Eliz- 
abeth Anderson, who survives him. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
A.M. 1907. Taizo Makoshima died in 
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September, 1919, at Tokio. He was one 
of the foremost psychologists of Japan. 
He held the chair of psychology at Wasida 
University, Tokio. 


Divinity School. 

S.T.B. 1894. Frank Albert Gilmore 
died at Grand Manan in August, 1919. 
He was a graduate of Colby College, of 
the class of 1890. He had held pastorates 
in Haverhill and in Madison, Wisconsin, 
and was for a time field representative for 
the Unitarian Association with headquar- 
ters in New York. He lost two sons in the 
war. His wife, a son, and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 


Medical School. 


M.D. 1865. Albert Lane Norris died in 
Brookline, August 29, 1919. He was born 
in Epping, N.H., and studied at Phillips 
Exeter and Wilbraham Academies. From 
1864 to 1867 he was assistant surgeon in 
the army. For forty-five years he prac- 
tised medicine in Cambridge. In 1873 he 
married Clara E. Perley; she died in 1909. 
A son, Albert P. Norris, M.D. 1903, and 
two daughters survive him. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Frederic Allison Tupper, ’80, has re- 
printed from The Journal of Education 
the memorial address on Theodore Roose- 
velt that he delivered at the Old North 
Church, Boston, January 12, 1919. 

The Akron Chamber of Commerce has 
published in pamphlet form “Akron and 
its Planning Law,” by Frank Backus Wil- 
liams, ’88, an interesting contribution to 


the subject of city planning. 
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Neptune’s Son, by Rupert S. Holland, 
00 (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia, $1.60) is a lively sea story for boys. 
It recounts the adventures that befell a 
youth of seventeen who shipped before 
the mast for a voyage around the Horn 
and found himself involved in the chase of 
a pirate sloop. The plot is not wholly prob- 
able, but it is worked out with a good 
deal of skill and with a variety of incident 
that boy readers will appreciate. From 
the older reader’s point of view, the most 
interesting parts of the book are the de- 
scriptions of South American landscape 
and scenes. 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters has had printed the addresses 
made at its Commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of James Russell Low- 
ell. The most substantial and notable 
paper is that by Barrett Wendell, ’77. 
We quote some characteristic passages: 
“When Robert Browning died, Mr. Low- 
ell, then seventy years old, was asked 
whether he would send a few memorial 
words about him to a literary magazine 
conducted by Harvard students. His an- 
swer was characteristic — at once quiz- 
zical and serious: nothing would have 
pleased him more if he had had the 
strength and the courage for the evidently 
needful task of reading the works of 
Browning through again, to begin with. 
The students who received this word were 
a little perplexed; but remembering Mr. 
Lowell as a college teacher, I could al- 
most see the urbanely teasing look and 
hear the suavely equivocal voice with 
which he might have spoken it. His grav- 
est moods, and they were frequent, would 
not have been quite his if there had not 
bubbled near the surface of them some 
sparkle of effervescent fun; his most vola- 
tile outbreaks of wit or humor or non- 
sense often wafted you to the edge of the 
shadows. The Cheiron-like abundance of 
his intermingled moustache and beard, 
which at first looked like an innocently 
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fantastic affectation, took another aspect 
when you reflected that nothing could 
more effectually have protected lips per- 
haps irrepressible in their tendency to 
twitch or to quiver. There was never 
more conscientious critic than he; yet 
while studiously judging a new edition of 
Shakespere, he was capable of such an 
oliter dictum as this: ‘To every commen- 
tator who has wantonly tampered with 
the text, or obscured it with his inky cloud 
of paraphrase, we feel inclined to apply 
the quadrisyllabic name of the brother of 
Agis, King of Sparta.’ It was President 
Felton, they say, who first discovered this 
obscure name torreveal itself as Eudami- 
das.” ...“‘One traditional phase of 
Yankee nativity, a certain pretense to 
disdain of other than Yankee conditions, 
Jurked in an offhand pleasantry of Low- 
ell’s before one of his classes. He hap- 
pened to touch on the German legend of 
the Swan Maidens, and, unconsciously 
prophetic, told how some Teutonic gen- 
tlemen, riding near a pond, observed 
pretty girls bathing there, ‘and with the 
knightly courtesy of the olden time, stole 
their clothes.’”’ 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


The Emancipation of Massachusetts: The 
Dream and The Reality, by Brooks 
Adams, 770. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Boston & New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 
$2.50 net. 

This new edition of Mr. Brooks Ad- 
ams’s valuable monograph on the decline 
and fall of The Puritan Theocracy is 
something more than a reprinting or even 
a revision of the original work, for nearly a 
third of the volume is occupied by a sum- 
mary and exposition of Mr. Adams’s ma- 
tured views on the philosophy of human 
history at large. It is with this new mat- 
ter — which the author modestly intro- 
duces as a “preface” to his book — that 
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the reviewer will concern himself. ‘‘The 
Emancipation of Massachusetts” made 
something of a stir when it first appeared, 
so contrary to all accepted tradition was its 
interpretation of early colonial history, 
and so severe was its treatment of some of 
the heroic figures of the Puritan Common- 
wealth. But it is now so well known, its 
place among the books that shed real 
light on the foundations of our national 
history is so secure, that it is not neces- 
sary to do more than call attention to the 
opportunity of getting in a handsome 
new edition a work that has not for some 
years been in current print. 

But the “‘preface” demands much fess 
perfunctory treatment, for it gives at con- 
siderable length and with a variety of 
historical illustration, the conclusions to 
which a long life of study and reflection 
has led a mind always acute and original. 
Those conclusions, so far as they concern 
the nature of the cosmos and the future of 
mankind, are distinctly depressing; but 
they are expressed with so much definite- 
ness and conviction in so vigorous and 
persuasive a style, and they are supported 
by so entertaining a treatment of certain 
great historical episodes, that the reader, 
though disquieted, is fascinated as well. 

Those who have read “The Education 
of Henry Adams” will recognize in Mr. 
Brooks Adams’s philosophy the “dy- 
namic theory” of history propounded 
by his distinguished brother. But the 
younger Adams has made the theory more 
concrete and intelligible; he makes it clear 
that it is in individual and national com- 
petition, sharpened and quickened inex- 
pressibly by the industrial inventions and 
advances of the last century, that the dan- 
ger to civilization lies. And he finds that 
this tremendous acceleration of energy 
with which mankind must struggle, is not 
controlled by any intelligent power or di- 
rected to any comprehensible end. ‘‘ Each 
day that I live,” he says, ‘‘I am less able 
to withstand the suspicion that the uni- 
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verse, far from being an expression of law 
originating in a single primary cause, is a 
chaos which admits of reaching no equi- 
librium and with which man is doomed 
eternally and hopelessly to contend.” 

The optimism of the religious leader 
who dreams of the perfectibility of man’s 
moral nature, and the optimism of the 
scientific man who sees in evolution the 
promise of his physical and mental im- 
provement are equally absurd in Mr. Ad- 
ams’s sight. He tells us at some length 
the story of Moses’ great venture in op- 
timism and incidentally paints a portrait 
of the Hebrew law giver as unconven- 
tional as and hardly more complimentary 
than his picture of the Mathers in the body 
of the book. The failure of Rome to lead 
mankind permanently upward through 
law, and the failure of the medieval 
church to do so through emotional re- 
ligion, he finds as complete as that of 
Moses. Chaos, he believes, has been visi- 
bly impending since the Reformation. 
The mass of mankind will not submit to 
the aristocracy of intellect that alone can 
direct the vast economic machine that has 
been created. Advanced socialism is the 
only answer he can see that can possi- 
bly satisfy or conciliate the masses; but 
that in turn denies the family instinct, 
the only known basis of law and order. 
And so, whichever way we turn, disaster 
threatens. 

There is enough in the disordered con- 
dition of the world to make so gloomy a 
forecast plausible; a good many readers 
will find it convincing. More will not, for 
optimism dies hard in the healthy human 
spirit, and Mr. Adams, as has been 
pointed out, defies both those who rest 
their faith in humanity or religion and 
those who base their hope for the future 
on scientific hypothesis. We seem to see 
in the Adams philosophy a reflection of 
Karl Marx, with his materialistic concep- 
tion of history, and his reduction of every 
human activity to the terms of economics, 
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but even Marx had his own kind of op- 
timism and foresaw a Socialistic millen- 
nium, which Mr. Adams finds as illusory 
as any other. It is clear that Mr. Adams’s 
preface will exasperate readers of very 
different views, but it can hardly fail to 
compel the attention and stimulate the 
thought of every one who reads it. 


Books and Things, by Philip Littell, ’90. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, 1919. $1.75 net. ~ 

To say that responsiveness to ideas 
should be a mental attribute of a writer 
who takes “books and things” for his 
province is perhaps to utter the obvious. 
Let us pass hastily on then to the remark 
that Mr. Littell is the most alertly respon- 
sive essayist that we know. He has in- 
stant reactions to all sorts of books and 
all kinds of things. His responsiveness 
takes the form now of hospitality, now of 
hostility, and however it expresses itself 
it is fresh, eager, and vivacious. Read him 
on “Anna Karenina” and you find him 
at his most hospitable; read him on 
“The Ideal Campaigner” and you hope 
that you may never be both important 
enough and unlucky enough to incur his 
scorn. 

His irony and wit are always pung- 
ent, sometimes withering. Yet his humor 
takes odd and whimsical turns too; the 
reader of “‘Zeppelinitis” and of “A Dry 
Dinner” must wish that Mr. Littell dis- 
ported himself in rollicking mood more 
often than he does. His mind seems, how- 
ever, too much occupied with analysis 
to be disposed towards frivolous exercise. 
And his pleasure in doing analytical work 
so keen, so deft, so penetrating, is proba- 
bly as great as any that he derives from 
the exuberant gambols that he occasion- 
ally permits himself. 

The test of distinction in writing lies in 
provoking in the intelligent reader over 
and over again the envious exclamation, 
“How I wish I had written that!” To the 
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reviewer — who insists upon classifying 
himself as an intelligent reader — Mr. 
Littell’s book asserts its distinction on 
every page. The thought is always stimu- 
lating, original, suggestive; the expression 
is always interesting and vivid. 

Yet the reader is conscious of one strik- 
ing lack in a book that is so alive and so 
modern. Covering a range of topics from 
Bryan to Anatole France, from Flag Day 
to My New Ulster, Mr. Littell has, singu- 
larly enough, never let his attention rest 
upon radical agitators and parlor Bol- 
shevists. We regret that he did not substi- 
tute an essay dealing with that subject 
for the one entitled ‘Richard the Lion- 
Harding.” Four years ago when Davis 
was alive, he was fair game for sneers, if 
any one chose to fling them. Now that he 
is dead, to revive and republish the four- 
year-old sneer is unnecessary, cruel, and 
in bad taste. 

We would not end upon an unpleasant 
note. Here is a passage to be commended 
to people “who insist upon a distinction 
between literature and life.” 

“Even when we are tasting, smelling, 
touching the most real of real worlds, our 
life is only something that goes on inside 
us. It does not require that the stimuli 
we are responding to should have animal 
or vegetable life of their own. Life can be 
better measured by the intensity of that 
process which is going on inside the man 
or woman who is doing the living. Often 
for days on end I am asleep in life and 
only wake up when I begin to read. Some- 
times I am exhausted by the society of 
persons who think they can open their 
closed minds by taking them to walk 
through a museum of modern topics. Af- 
ter such an experience it is a relief to read 
Montaigne, to remember that nobody, in 
any of the three centuries since his time, 
has had a mind more free, to feel a deep 
gratitude to the nation of whose free 
spirit his genius is the most complete ex- 
pression.” 
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It is interesting to note that a new pub- 
lishing house, of which W. D. Howe, ’95, 
is a member, brings out this book. The 
volume is distinguished in appearance as 
well as in substance. 


At a Dollar a Year, by Robert L. Ray- 
mond, ’95. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co., 1919. $1.50 net. 

In these stories Mr. Raymond has 
made a unique contribution to the litera- 
ture of the war. The work of the civilians 
who volunteered their services and whose 
expert knowledge and legal or business 
training were almost as essential to the 
carrying on of the war as was the military 
training of the troops has not hitherto 
been recorded in any but journalistic 
fashion and more or less statistical form. 
Mr. Raymond’s book is, so far as the re- 
viewer knows, the first effort to represent 
the spirit that animated and the atmos- 
phere that surrounded the civilian war 
worker in Washington. It is an extremely 
successful effort; it re-creates vividly the 
scene, the characters, the problems; and 
above all it does what every sound work 
of fiction must do: it engages the reader’s 
sympathetic interest and stirs his emo- 
tions. 

The eight stories that constitute the 
book are simple in plot, and are related to 
one another through the recurrence of the 
same characters. They show the various 
types of men and women that were drawn 
to Washington to do war work, and they 
illustrate, sometimes humorously, some- 
times tragically, the significance of the 
work and the development of the man or 
the woman who was doing it. ‘‘Trap- 
Grease” is an amusing tale of army red 
tape; “Distinguished Service” is the mov- 
ing story of an American who gave his life 
for the cause just as truly as if he had died 
on the field of battle. The stories are 
written with feeling; they have charm and 
variety; they are artistically conceived 
and artistically executed. 
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Social Work: Essays on the Meeting- 
Ground of Doctor and Social Worker, 
by Richard C. Cabot, ’89. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. $1.50 net. 

The position of the social worker as a 
factor in the organization of a well- 
equipped hospital has now become so 
firmly established that it is surprising to 
find how recently the profession was re- 
garded as a superfluous adjunct to the 
medical staff. It is not long since the 
phrase, ‘‘social worker,” as applied in the 
medical world, connoted amateur philan- 
thropists whose proper association was 
with charitable societies and not with 
hospitals. To Dr. Cabot more than any 
other physician in this country is due the 
credit of recognizing what now appears a 
self-evident truth, but what twenty-five 
years ago was perceived dimly, — that 
the physical examination of the patient 
told but half of the truth as to a patient's 
illness and that not until the patient’s 
history and environment were known to 
the doctor could an accurate diagnosis be 
made or adequate treatment prescribed. 
The Social Service Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, which 
was organized and has been maintained 
under Dr. Cabot’s direction, was the pio- 
neer and has since become the model for 
this essential department of institutional 
medicine. Dr. Cabot has now prepared, 
out of the wealth of his experience, a 
handbook for social workers. Under such 
general headings as “History Taking,” 
“Economic Investigation,” and “‘ Mental 
Investigation” he shows both by theo- 
retical teaching and by apt illustration 
the practical questions which face the 
hospital social worker, the medical knowl- 
edge which she must possess, the kind of 
report which will be of true service to the 
physician, and most important of all, the 
character of personal relationship which 
must exist between the social worker and 
the patient. To describe this volume 
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merely as a “‘ Handbook,” however, would 
be inadequate and misleading. Every one 
who knows the writings of Dr. Cabot or 
has listened to his lectures appreciates the 
fact that his simplest lessons are adorned 
by a beauty of expression and an optimistic 
philosophy which lift them out of the 
confines of didactic instruction and into 
the realm of constructive and original 
thought. It is not enough to say of this 
book that it will serve as a practical aid to 
the thousands of young women who are 
now fitting themselves to be hospital, dis- 
trict, or public health nurses, or to be so- 
cial workers. Although the volume is pri- 
marily devoted to the solution of the mul- 
titude of immediate problems which con- 
front the physician and the social worker, 
the reader suddenly finds that he is look- 
ing beyond these daily duties to the op- 
portunities for larger service in a waiting 
world. It is as if a woodsman who has 
been engrossed in cutting the underbrush 
from an obscure trail should lift his eyes 
and discover that he has opened a vista 
which permits a view more extended 
and inspiring than he had ever hoped 
to see. 


Main Currents of Spanish Literature, by 
J. D. M. Ford, ’94. New York: 

‘ Henry Holt & Co., 1919. 

Last year, while the author of these 
chapters — J. D. M. Ford, Smith Profes- 
sor of the French and Spanish Languages 
— was delivering them as lectures at the 
Lowell Institute, his audience foresaw 
that, excellent as they were in oral pre- 
sentation, it was their manifest destiny to 
become a printed book, in which form 
their careful structure and finished style 
could be even more thoroughly appreci- 
ated. That prediction is now happily 
verified, and it is a pleasure to note that 
the resultant volume is in keeping with 
the great traditions of the Smith Profes- 
sorship. 

There are two ways of setting before a 
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cultivated reading public the develop- 
ment of a literature. On the one hand, the 
data may be treated as a register of all the 
important writers and writings, with 
critical and biographical notices, and 
enough background to make the works in- 
telligible. In this case, the book will be 
useful only for reference and for piece- 
meal study. Nobody in our day will sit 
down and read it through, except a fellow 
professor, an occasional extension scholar, 
or an exceptionally conscientious re- 
viewer. It will be too bristly with detail; 
and, unless it be expanded to dimensions 
that transcend the modern purse and pa- 
tience, it will be appallingly uninterest- 
ing. On the other hand, the literary his- 
torian may, if he has courage and taste 
and resourcefulness, resolutely sift out all 
the small fry and confine his record to the 
people or schools or movements that are 
big enough to hold the attention. Such 
a treatise can be read, and read with 
pleasure, although it be inadequate as a 
teacher’s manual. If the writer is unfold- 
ing a theory which lends unity to his dis- 
cussion of individuals and groups, he will 
be all the more interesting and all the less 
reliable; witness Taine’s brilliant history 
of English literature. A thick tome, such 
as Lanson’s history of French literature, 
may be both readable and reliable; but 
the planning of a moderate-sized book 
requires a choice between two functions. 
Of course it is not necessary to go to the 
very extreme on either side. It is possible 
to compile a catalogue with some conces- 
sions to human curiosity; it is possible, 
at a small sacrifice of popularity, to make 
a broadly designed portrayal sufficiently 
inclusive to answer most of the questions 
of the special inquirer. 

This last course is the one selected by 
Professor Ford. Around his leading fig- 
ures are unobtrusively clustered as many 
of the lesser shapes as could be introduced 
without spoiling the pattern or unfocus- 
sing the attention. An index makes it 
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easy to pick them out. The author was 
certainly wise in preferring this selective 
to a comprehensive mode of treatment, 
especially since we already have a satis- 
factory example of the latter for Span- 
ish in the work of Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
Whether he would have been wiser yet 
had he been still more rigorously selective 
is a question that different readers will 
answer differently. Although he has an 
unusual faculty for brief characterization 
and for codrdinating details, he is at his 
best in handling the greatest themes — 
the Heroic Tradition and Cervantes. 
Least impressive, perhaps, is the neces- 
sarily compact record of the exuberant 
output of Central and South America, 
whose bulk can be inferred at a glance 
from Ccester’s monumental collection, 
and whose proper place in the history of 
Spanish literature constitutes a difficult 
problem for the literary historian. The 
scope and arrangement of the Main Cur- 
rents appear in an enumeration of its 
topics: the Epic, the Ballad, Cervantes, 
the Rise of the Drama and its Triumph in 
the Golden Age (Lope de Vega), the Cul- 
mination of the Dramatic Movement 
(Calderon), Lyric Poetry, the Novel, 
High Points of Spanish-American Litera- 


—. C. H.G. 


Money and Prices, by J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, °73. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1919. $2.50 net. 

The layman, who reads this book, 
should know that it is an exposition of the 
relation between money and prices pecu- 
liar to Professor Laughlin, and by no 
means in accord with the views of other 
economists. This difference in view has 
more than academic importance. It has, 
for example, very definite and practical 
significance with regard to the present 
high cost of living. Professor Laughlin 
holds that an enlarged and intense de- 
mand for goods occasioned by the war, 
coupled with some decline in the output of 
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industry, is primarily responsible for high 
prices and living costs. The purchasing 
medium of the country, chiefly credit in 
various forms, has been enlarged as a re- 
sult of this situation in the market for 
commodities. To most economists this 
seems like putting the cart before the 
horse. They urge that the demand for 
goods is not effective unless it is backed 
with purchasing power. During the war, 
the purchasing medium was increased to 
the extent of many billions of dollars 
when the banks subscribed to certificates 
of indebtedness and to liberty bonds. 
There was no corresponding increase in 
the supply of commodities and conse- 
quently prices advanced. The analysis 
of Professor Laughlin leads to the conclu- 
sion that the high cost of living will be re- 
duced by means of an increase in the out- 
put of industry. The opinion of econo- 
mists generally, on the other hand, is to 
the effect that prices will not fall until the 
volume of credit is reduced. This can be 
accomplished by the adoption of a policy 
of gradual contraction by the banks under 
the leadership of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is more probable, however, 
that matters will be allowed to drift until 
contraction is painfully enforced by a 
financial crisis. 

These reflections are suggested by the 
first chapter of Professor Laughlin’s book. 
That is the only chapter which is con- 
cerned with the present situation. The 
remainder of the volume consists of re- 
prints of various articles on monetary 
subjects written during the last twenty 
years or more. Miscellaneous Essays on 
Money and Prices would have been a 
more accurate title for the book. 

0. M. W. Sprague, ’94. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

**All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

The Emancipa‘ion of Massachusetts, by Brooks 
Adams, ’70. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. Cloth, 534 pp. $2.50 net. 
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Henley Races, by Sir Theodore A. Cook, Oxford 
University Press, 1919. Cloth, 519 pp. 

Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography, by 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Cioth, 474 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00 net. 

Sweden’s Laureate: Selected Poems of Verner von 
Heidenstam, translated with an Introduction by 
Charles Wharton Stork, A.M. ’03. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1919. Cloth, 159 pp. $1.35 
net. 

Books and Things, by Philip Littell, 90. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1919. Cloth, 282 
pp. $1.75 net. 

Books in the War, the Romance of Library War 
Service, by Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919, Cloth, 388 
pp. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 

At a Dollar a Year, by Robert L. Raymond, ’95. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1919. Cloth, 239 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

Neptune’s Son, by Rupert S. Holland, ’00. Phil- 
adelphia: George W. Jacobs and Co., 1919. Cloth, 
$48 pp. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

Average Americans, by Theodore Roosevelt, ’09. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919. 
Cloth, 352 pp. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


** Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTgEs’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1879. James Arthur Gage to Sara A. 
Bowen, at Worcester, Sept. 20, 
1919. 

. Lawrence Godkin to Cornelia 
Kuhn Clarke, at Union Springs, 
N.Y., Sept. 20, 1919. 

Ralph Averill Kellogg to Mrs. 
Mary Sloane Hamilton, at Detroit, 
Michigan, Oct. 4, 1919. 

John Martin Kendricken to Mrs. 
Priscilla Alden Kimball, at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 15, 1919. 

Horace Cecil Fisher to Sarah 
Chamberlin, at Wareham, Oct. 11, 
1919. 

[1895.] Paul Crocker to Mary Marguer- 
ite Curran, at Boston, Aug. 25, 
1919. 

Charles Hastings Brown to Gladys 
Elizabeth Brown, at Medway, Oct. 
4, 1919. 

Charles Francis Phelps Richardson 
to Charlotte L. Pell, at Newport, 
R.L, Sept. 23, 1919. 
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1896. David Townsend to Frances Mar- 
ion Burns, at Brookline, June 11, 
1919. 

1898. Norman Winslow Cabot to Phyllis 
Tuck, at Manchester, Sept. 13, 
1919. 

[1900.] Robert Alden Sanborn to Vir- 
ginia Berry Wright, at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1919. 

[1901.] Laurence Endicott to Gertrude 
MecNevin, at Portland, Oregon, 
Oct. 2, 1919. 

[1902.] Livingston Fairbank to Miriam 
Patterson, at Omaha, Nebraska, 
Oct. 14, 1919. 

1902. Robert Goelet to Fernanda Ria- 
bouchinsky, at Paris, France, Oct. 
22, 1919. 

. Arthur Franklin Johnson to Joan 
Bird Shaw, at New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 9, 1919. 

. Mark Robert Jouett, Jr., to 
Gladys Kingsley, at Somerville, 
Sept. 24, 1919. 

. Edward Converse Smith to Myra 
L. Beck, at San Francisco, Cal., 
April 12, 1919. 

. Wright Clark to Marjorie Perry, 
at Burlington, Vt., July 1, 1919. 

. Robert Winsor, Jr., to Susan Re- 
vere Baker, at North Hampton, 
N.H., Sept. 27, 1919. 

. George William Bricka to Ethel 
Leontine Hays, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 22, 1919. 

. Albert Bartholomew Fopiano to 
Pauline M. C. Meecham, at Bos- 
ton, Sept. 3, 1919. 

Wilder Goodwin to Elizabeth 
Griffin, at New York, N.Y., Aug. 
14, 1919. 

[1907.] Julian Wells Maxson to Esther 
Margaret Dodge, at Westerly, 
R.L, Sept. 30, 1919. 

. Theodore Halbert Wilson to Faith 
E. Harris, at Skowhegan, Me., July 
8, 1919. 

. Harold Vincent Amberg to Frances 
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John Akin, at Asheville, N.C., Oct. 
15, 1919. 


{1908.] Channing Bacall to May Parker, 


1908. 


at Salem, Oct. 23, 1919. 

William Mayhew Washburn to 
Elizabeth Clarkson, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 29, 1919. 


. Charles Deane to Florence Hamil- 


ton Mackenzie, at Moncton, N.B., 
Sept. 3, 1919. 


. Wallace Osgood Fenn to Clara B. 


Comstock, at Brookline, Sept. 9, 
1919. 


. Benoni Moore to Katherine La- 


vinia Johnson, at Grafton, Oct. 18, 
1919. 


. David Swing Starring to Elizabeth 


Austin Miller, at Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, Oct. 8, 1919. 


. Chauncey Worcester Waldron to 


Ruth Alden, at Boston, Oct. 12, 
1919. 


. Charles Melville Baker to Eliza- 


. Theodore 


beth Weeks, at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., Aug. 9, 1919. 

Waterbury Ellis to 
Gladys Butler, at Lambert’s Cove, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Aug. 23, 1919. 


{1910.] Harry Llewellyn Evans to Mar- 


1910. 


garet Minton, at Trenton, N.J., 
June 17, 1919. 

James Albert Gary, Jr., to Ann 
Franklin Keyser, at Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 4, 1919. 

Robert Graham Henderson to Lucy 
Gregory, at Holliston, Aug. 21, 1919. 
Morris Felton La Croix to Esther 
Humphrey Paine, at Swampscott, 
Oct. 4, 1919. 

Gordon Greenwood Sampson to 
Louise Clarke Munday, at Win- 
throp, July 12, 1919. 

Henry Richardson Shepley to Mrs. 
Anna Lowell Draper, at Gardiner, 
Me., Sept. 13, 1919. 

William Harrison Wheeler to Etta 
Jeannette Palmer, at Boston, Aug. 
28, 1919. 


1910. 


[1911.] Chester 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


[ December, 


Charles Holmes Wolfe to E. Made- 
leine Dougherty, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Oct. 22, 1919. 

Griswold Burden to 
Eleanor Cotton, at Boston, Nov. 
12, 1919. 

Franklin King to Margaret Gifford 
Marshall, at Falmouth, Oct. 4, 1919. 
Charles Russell Peck to Helen Pea- 
body, at New York, June 26, 1919. 
Donald Bennett Adams to Mme. 
Beaumont de Kerven, at Paris, 
France, July 29, 1919. 

John Lennox Hannan to Esther 
Harney, at North Conway, N.H., 
September 4, 1919. 

Henry Baldwin Hyde Ripley to 
Leslie Frederica Pearson, at New- 
port, R.I., Aug. 30, 1919. 

Arnold August Robert, Jr., to 
Beulah N. Breed, at Boston, Oct. 
25, 1919. 


[1913.] Richard Ware Batten to Mary 


Osborne Purdy, at Wilmington, 
Del., June 19, 1919. 

John Morgan Bullard to Catherine 
Crapo, at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 10, 
1919. 

Ernest Wilder Chapin to Helen 
Almy, at Acushnet, June 2, 1919. 
John Charles Faulkner, Jr., to 
Hazel Helen Ford, at Spofford, 
N.H., Sept. 9, 1919. 

Cyril Beverly Harris to Emily 
Linnard Loman, at Philadelphia, 
Penn., Sept. 17, 1919. 

Charles Lloyd Huff to Anna Eliz- 
abeth Weaver, at Brookline, Nov. 
5, 1919. 

William Conrad Koch to Margaret 
W. Paine, at Cambridge, Oct. 23, 
1919. 

Watson Winthrop Leonhauser to 
Isabel Dwight, at Evanston, III. 
Oct. 11, 1919. 

Hubert Hillhouse Loomis to Fran- 
ces Russell, at New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 20, 1919. 
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1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


9] 


Alan Jewett Lowrey to Mary Louise 

Black, at San Francisco Cal. 

John Ross Marshall to Elsie Mae 

Pinckney, at Boston, June 23, 1919. 

Harry Emerson Wildes to Helen 

Jaquette, at Philadelphia, Penn., 

June 27, 1919. 

Frederic Eaton Abbe to Hannah 

Meader Tilton, at Nashua, N.H., 

Oct. 15, 1919. 

. George Edward Byers to Mary C. 
Dimmick, at Scranton, Penn., 
Nov. 1, 1919. 

. Frederic Simmons Clark, Jr., to 
Gertrude Parker, at Rye Beach, 
N.H., Sept. 20, 1919. 

. Burgess Allison Edwards to Jean 
Lawson, at Egypt, Aug. 30, 1919. 

. Gardiner Horsford Fiske to Con- 
stance Morss, at Boston, Oct. 15, 
1919. 

. John Littlefield Handy to Gertrude 
V. Seiberling, at Akron, Ohio, Oct. 
4, 1919. 

. Olin Glenn Saxon to Catherine M. 
D. Colcher, at Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 27, 1919. 

. Stuart McIlvaine Shotwell to 
Berenice Myers, at Berwyn, IIL, 
Oct. 6, 1918. 

. Philip Henry Stafford to Elizabeth 
Wistar Kent, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Oct. 4, 1919. 

. Edward Streeter to Charlotte L. 
Warren, at Buffalo, N.Y., Oct. 29, 
1919. 

. Henry Payson Briggs to Eleanor 
Temple Smith, at Springville, N.Y., 
Sept. 18, 1919. 

. Eben Sumner Draper to Ruth 
Lawrence Carroll, at Paul Smith’s, 
N.Y., Aug. 30, 1919. 

. Carl Sumner Fleming to Bunnie 
Irby, at Washington, D.C., Aug. 
2, 1919. 

. Hosmer Ayer Johnson to Adelaide 
Stickney, at Arlington, Oct. 8, 1919. 

. Neal Russell O’Hara to Marion 
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Frances Leonard, at Abington, 
Oct. 1, 1919. 

Henry Parkman, Jr., to Mrs. 
Margaret Randolph Rotch, at 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1919. 


. Roger Lowell Putnam to Caroline 


Piatt Jenkins, at Washington, 


D.C., Oct. 9, 1919. 


. Walter Henry Trumbull, Jr., to 


Mary Pickard Winsor, at Weston, 
Sept. 15, 1919. 


. Edward Cunningham to Elizabeth 


McC. Bennett, at Boston, Oct. 18, 
1919. 


. Albert Haertlein to Ethel Eleanor 


Lacy, at Somerville, Sept. 17, 1919. 


. Gordon Lamont to Dorothy Mer- 


rill, at Toronto, Can., Sept. 9, 1919. 


. Edward Burtt Packard to Char- 


lotte Eden Burne, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 18, 1919. 


. Sidney Burton Pfeifer to Phyllis 


M. Bornstein, at Boston, Sept. 1, 
1919. 


. George Herbert Priest, Jr., to Mil- 


. Charles 


dred Esther Garfield, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 20, 1919. 

Adelbert Trafford, Jr., 
to Pauline Elizabeth Knight, at 
Worcester, Oct. 4, 1919. 


. Ben Sion Trynin to Libbie Jacobs, 


at Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 4, 1919. 


. Alexander Abbot Cameron to Jo- 


anna Sedgwick Braley, at Concord, 
Oct. 4, 1919. 

Harold Willard Gleason to C. Con- 
stance Coleman, at Boston, June 
22, 1919. 


[1917.] George Endicott Putnam to Sarah 


1918. 


Sherburne, at Boston, Nov. 1, 1919. 
William Hartwell Bartlett to Eu- 
dora F. Bailey, at North Scituate, 
Aug. 30, 1919. 

Alan Augustus Cook to Katharine 
Elmendorf Shove, at Canandaigua, 
N.Y., Oct. 6, 1919. 

John Lavalle to Ellen Tufts, at 
Boston, Oct. 4, 1919. 
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1918. Casimir de Rham to Lucy Lathrop 
Patterson, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 23, 1919. 

1919. Richard Stockton Emmet to Helen 
Ladd Pratt, at Glen Cove, N.Y., 
Oct. 11, 1919. 

1919. Walter Rolland Foss to Camilla 
Burdett, at Woburn, Oct. 235, 
1919. 

{1919.] Joseph Blackley Hoyt, Jr., to 
Alice Allan Seabury, at Boston, 
Oct. 8, 1919. 

{1919.] Frederic Lawrence Putnam to 
Pauline Hubbard Brown, at Welles- 
ley Hills, Sept. 3, 1919. 

{1920.] Henry Davis Bigelow to Barbara 
Wells, at Peterborough, N.H., 
Sept. 6, 1919. 

A.M. 1910. Stanwood Cobb to Ida Na- 
yam Whitlam, at New York, N.Y., 
Sept. 19, 1919. 

A.M, 1914. Richard Ager Newhall to 
Elizabeth Howe Bliss, at New 
York, N.Y., June 21, 1919. 

M.B.A. 1916. Myles Standish, Jr., to 
Hester Leavenworth Trumbull, at 
Litchfield, Conn., Sept. 15, 1919. 

L.S. 1904-1907. Eugene Merton Schwar- 
zenberg to Tassie Rosenblatt, at 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 22, 1919. 

LL.B. 1913. Charles Usher Hatch to 
Katherine Leighton Rollins, at 
Wellesley, Sept. 16, 1919. 

LL.B. 1915. Sargent Holbrook Wellman 

to Mary Conover Lines, at Paris, 

France, Oct. 1, 1919. 

1919. Pan Constantine Athas to 

Mildred Spencer, at Cambridge, 

Sept. 30, 1919. 

M.D. 1901. William Hearst McBain to 

Mary Veronica Powell, at Malden, 

Sept. 3, 1919. 

1918. Ernest Merrill Daland to 

Lois Redmond, at Newport, Ver- 

mont, Sept. 6, 1919. 

. 1918. Harold Quinby Gallupe to 

Janet Gladys Lyon, at Hingham, 
Sept. 24, 1919. 


LL.B. 


M.D. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously reported. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief, 


Graduates, 


The College. 


. Henry Kemble Oliver, M.D., b. 26 
Oct., 1829, at Salem; d. at Boston, 
25 Oct., 1919. 

. George Henry Sargent, b. 29 Oct., 
1828, at Leicester; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 14 April, 1917. 

. Auguste Comte, b. 25 Sept., 1841, 
at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 19 July, 1919. 

. Charles William Fox, b. 29 March, 
1843, at Nashville, N.H.; d. at 
York Harbor, Me., 8 Oct., 1919. 

. Henry Hooper, M.D., b. 13 Feb., 
1844, at Marblehead; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 17 Sept., 1919. 

. Frederick Pasco, b. 4 May, 1844, 
at Rustico, P.E.I.; d. at Boston, 31 
Oct. 1919. 

. Henry Foster Buswell, b. 1 March, 
1842, at Bradford, N.H.; d. at Can- 
ton, 13 Sept., 1919. 

. William Story Sargent, b. 4 Oct., 
1842, at Boston; d. at Lexington, 
17 Oct., 1919. 

. Alfred Clarence Vinton, b. 16 July, 
1844, at Stoneham; d. at Winches- 
ter, 25 Sept., 1919. 

. Moses Williams, b. 4 Dec., 1846, at 
Roxbury; d. at Boston, 21 Aug., 
1919. 

. George Pearson, b. 3. April, 1850, at 
Mercer, Pa.; d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
27 Sept., 1919. 

. Charles Stuart Bowen, b. 21 July 
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1850, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 15 Nov., 1919. 

. Richard Cole Newton, b. 23 June, 
1851, at Roxbury; d. at Montclair, 
N.J., 14 Nov., 1919. 

. Mahlon Hutchinson, b. 30 Aug., 
1858, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 19 Aug., 1919. 

. Josiah Quincy, b. 15 Oct., 1859, at 
Quincy; d. at Boston, 8 Sept., 
1919. 

. Frederic Morton Crehore, b. 16 
July, 1858, at Newton Lower 
Falls; d. at Newton Lower Falls, 
16 Oct., 1919. 

. Marmaduke Tilden, b. 1 Nov., 
1855, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Ventnor, N.J., 9 Oct., 1919. 

. Lawrence Eugene Sexton, b. 26 
July, 1859, at Cleveland, Ohio; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 30 Aug., 1919. 
. John La Monte Hurst, b. 14 May, 
1860, at Passaic, N.J.; d. at Den- 
ver, Col., 10 Oct., 1919. 

. Charles Francis Adams Currier, 
A.M., b. 17 March, 1862, at East 
Kingston; d. at Winchester, 6 
Sept., 1919. 

. Frederick Howard Means, b. 14 
Aug., 1865, at Dorchester; d. at 
Brookline, 10 Sept., 1919. 

. Ralph Emerson Bassett, A.M., b. 
25 Jan., 1866, at Woodstown, N.J.; 
d. at Cincinnati, O., 18 July, 1918. 
. Herbert Leslie Russell, b. 13 Feb., 
1865, at Buckfield, Me.; d. at 
Owego, N.Y., 11 April, 1917. 

. Philip Leverett Saltonstall, b. 4 
May, 1867, at Chestnut Hill; d. at 
Boston, 15 Nov., 1919. 

. Nathan Clifford, b. 17 June, 1867, 
at Portland, Me.; d. at So. Port- 
land, Me., 6 Nov., 1919. 

. Duncan McDermid, A.M., b. 1 
Jan., 1843, at Renfrew, Ont.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 6 Nov., 1919. 

. Ralph Hartt Bowles, A.M., b. 7 
Feb., 1870, at Cherryfield, Me.; 
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drowned in the Passaic River, 
N.J., 31 Aug., 1919. 


. Frank Bernard Gallivan, A.M., 


Ph.D., b. 1 Jan., 1872, at S. Boston; 
d. at S. Boston, 11 Nov., 1919. 


. Michael Henry Guerin, b. 27 Dec. 


1871, at Chicago, IIl.; drowned in 
Lake Michigan, near Muskegon, 
Mich., 11 Sept., 1919. 


. Charles Pratt Huntington, b. 22 


Nov., 1871, at Logansport, Ind.; d. 
at Bronxville, N.Y., 15 Oct., 1919. 


. Maximillian Scull, b. 8 Sept., 


1873, at Boston; d. at Vevey, 
Switzerland, 18 Sept., 1919. 


. Winfred Thaxter Denison, b. 30 


June, 1873, at Portland, Me.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 5 Nov., 1919. 


. Edwin Bartlett Pratt, b. 14 Sept., 


1874, at Quincy; d. at Marshfield, 
10 Oct., 1919. 


. Roy Churchill Skinner, b. 8 Oct., 


1874, at Dedham; d. at Wellesley 
Hills, 10 Oct., 1919. 


. Felix Koerner Smith, b. 25 Oct., 


1876, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 12 Aug., 1918. 


. Raymond Bartlett Earle, S.B., b. 


4 Oct., 1877, at Newton; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 10 Nov., 1918. 


. Addis Emmet Harris, b. 2 June, 


1879, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Paris, France, 13 Aug., 1919. 


. Edward Henry Little, b. 8 Oct., 


1879, at Newburyport; d. at New- 
buryport, 24 Oct., 1919. 


. Alexander Keogh, b. 18 April, 


1881, at New Rochelle, N.Y.; d. at 
Asheville, N.C., 10 Aug., 1918. 


. Douglas Brooks Kimball, b. 6 Oct., 


1881, at Salt Lake City, Utah; d. 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, 13 June, 
1918, ! 


. Ernest Adolph Joseph, b. 80 Aug., 


1889, at Cleveland, Ohio; d. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 23 Aug., 1919. 


. Samuel Newton Wyner, M.B.A., b. 


22 May, 1893, at Malmsborough, 
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Cape Town, S. Africa; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 30 Sept., 1918. 
Hyman Cohen, M.D., b. 1 June, 
1893, at Boston; d. at Boston, 26 
Sept., 1918. 

Richard Mead, b. 26 April, 1893, 
at Weston; d. at Weston, 28 Aug., 
1919, 

Abraham Morris Caplan, S.B., b. 
10 Aug., 1893, in Russia; d. at 
Boston, 19 May, 1919. 


Scientific School. 


. José Petronio Katigbak, b. 4 Oct., 


1879, at Lipa, Batangas, P.I.; d. at 
Manilla, P.I., 16 May, 1916. 
Douglas Grahame Field, b. 1 Oct., 
1882, at Lakewood, N.J.; d. at 
Milton, 14 Oct., 1919. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1903. 


Charles Hughes Johnston, A.M., 
Ph.D., b. 21 Dec. 1877, near Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; killed at Elk Ridge, 
Md., 4 Sept., 1917. 


. Morley de Wolf Hemmeon, A.M., 


Ph.D., b. 7 April, 1868, at Fair- 
ville, St. John, N.B.; d. at Wolf- 
ville, N.S., 22 Aug., 1919. 


7. Taizo Nakashimo, A.M., b. 5 Oct., 


1867, at Hayase, Japan; d. at 
Tokyo, Japan, 27 Sept., 1919. 


. Ralph Cahoon Whitnack, A.M., 


b. 17 Oct., 1880, at Dover, Del.; d. 
at Bombay, India, 13 April, 1919. 


. William Lord Squire, b. 30 Aug., 


1884, at Meriden, Conn.; d. at 
Meriden, Conn., 4 April, 1919. 


. Leonard Henry Gibson, A.M., b. 11 


Sept., 1893, at Bath, Me.; d. at 
Camp Devens, Ayer, 27 Sept. 
1918. 


Medical School. 


. Albert Lane Norris, b. 4 March, 


1839, at Epping, N.H.; d. at Brook- 
line, 29 Aug., 1919. 


. Ebenezer Farrington Spaulding, b. 
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28 Nov., 1835, at Francestown, 
N.H.; d. at Boston, 18 Oct., 1919, 


. William Minns Caldwell, b. 14 


Jan., 1844, at Boston; d. at St. 
John, N.B., 3 July, 1917. 


. Francis Orman Judson Smith Hill, 


d. at Brewer, Me., 3 Jan., 1918. 


. Albert Manley Ballard, d. at Ashe- 


ville, N.C., 21 April, 1919. 


. Henry Chipman, d. at Grand Pre, 


NS., 18 Jan., 1919. 


. Elton James Bassett, d. at Taun- 


ton, 15 March, 1919. 


. Benjamin Clarence Senton, d. at 


Brighton, 1 Sept., 1914. 


. Francis Charles Murphy, d. at 


Roxbury, 2 Nov., 1919. 


. Joseph Aloysius Kenefick, b. 9 


Sept., 1861, at Lawrence; d. at 
Lawrence, 10 Sept., 1919. 


. Denis Aloysius O’Brien, d. at Rox- 


bury, 30 March, 1913. 


. James Lee Phillips, d. at Provi- 


dence, R.I., 20 April, 1918. 


. Herbert Granville Leslie, b. 14 


Aug., 1871, at Amesbury; d. at 
Newburyport, 1 Sept., 1919. 


. Joseph Norris Marston, b. 27 Aug., 


1876, at Lowell; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 8 Dec., 1914. 


Dental School. 


. Thomas Clarence Gillingham, d. 


at Palmer, 29 Jan., 1915. 


. Charles Bryant Titcomb, d. at 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 29 Jan., 1914. 


. Evans Almon Leonard, b. 29 


March, 1873, at Glover, Vt.; d. at 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, 3 Dec., 
1913. 


. Allan LaForest Watson, d. at Que 


Que, near Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
South Africa, 28 March, 1918. 


Law School. 


. Charles Abner Cunningham, d. at 


Corpus Christi, Texas, 26 April, 
1918. 
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1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


1867. 


. Thomas 


William Wurtz Lathrope, d. at 
Scranton, Pa., 22 Sept., 1919. 
Sanford Charles Hinsdale, d. at 
Denver, Colo., 21 Jan., 1915. 
William Rhind Donaldson, d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 30 March, 1917. 
Ambrose Hall Purdy, b. in New 
York; d. at Chicago, IIl., 11 Aug., 
1919. 

Barnard Fling, d. at 
Yarmouth, N.S., 7 April, 1919. 


. John William Alexander, b. 8 Feb., 


1851, at Dublin, Ire.; d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 16 Sept., 1913. 


. Charles William Winbray, d. at 


Wynnewood, Okla., 13 Jan., 1916. 


. William Gardner White, d. at St. 


Paul, Minn., 2 April, 1919. 


. Cyrus Manchester Van Slyck, b. 


9 Jan., 1856, at Providence, R.L; 
d.at Providence, R.I., 27 April, 1915. 


. George Xavier McLanahan, b. 26 


July, 1872, at New Hambrey, 
N.Y.; d. at Baltimore, Md., 29 
Oct., 1918. 


. George Harding Whipple, d. at San 


Francisco, Cal., 16 June, 1917. 


. Richard Steel, d. at Port Chester, 


N.Y., 11 March, 1918. 


. Morton Lee Lewis, d. at Worcester, 


15 Oct., 1918. 


Divinity School. 


. Milton Jennings Miller, b. 28 Dec., 


1831, at Springfield, Ohio; d. at 
Geneseo, IIl., 10 Sept., 1919. 


. Nathaniel Seaver, b. 21 April, 1836, 


at Boston; d. at Worcester, 7 Nov., 
1919. 


. John Pindar Bland, b. 27 March, 


1842, at Halifax, Eng.; d. at Med- 
ford, 3 Sept., 1919. 


.. William Roswell Cole, b. 14 Feb., 


1865, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Cohasset, 21 Aug., 1919. 


. Frank Albert Gilmore, b. 27 Dec., 


1864, at Belfast, Me.; d. at Grand 
Menan Island, N.B., 17 Aug., 1919. 


Necrology. 
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Honorary Degrees. 


1882. Henry Lee Higginson, A.M., b. 18 


1909. 


Nov., 1834; at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at Boston, 14 Nov., 1919. 

Hector Frederik Estrup Jungersen, 
S.D., b. 13 Jan., 1854; d. at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 6 March, 1917. 


Temporary flembers, 
College. 


. William Roscoe Livermore, b. 11 


Jan., 1843, at Cambridge; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 26 Sept., 1919. 


. Henry Whitelaw Bond, b. 27 Jan., 


1848, near Brownsville, Tenn.; d. 
at Jefferson City, Mo., 28 Sept., 
1919. 


. James Parkhurst Trott, b. 4 April, 


1849, at Niagara Falls, N.Y.; d. at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., 15 June, 1916. 


. Frank Waldo Burdett, b. 29 Oct., 


1858, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
6 Nov., 1919. 


. Emanuel Gonzalez Bullard, b. 22 


Oct., 1861, at Waterford, N.Y.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., 16 Aug., 1919. 


. Darwin Jefferson Strader, b. 16 


July, 1861, at Lowville, N.Y.; d. 
at Walpole, N.H., 23 Nov., 1915. 


. Charles Samuel Chase, b. 16 Oct., 


1869, at Roxbury; d. at Westboro, 
3 Jan., 1919. 


. Frank Henry Thomas, b. 10 Jan., 


1868, at Silver Creek, N.Y.; d. at 
Cambridge, 12 Oct., 1919. 


. Francis Prescott Woodbury, b. 17 


Nov., 1873, at Somerville; d. at 
Newburyport, 27 Oct., 1919. 


. Henry Mathew Dick, b. 23 June, 


1880, at Toledo, Ohio; d. at To- 
ledo, Ohio, 9 July, 1919. 


. James Renwick McIntosh Martin, 


b. 22 Jan., 1883, at Princeton, Ind.; 
d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 21 Jan., 1917. 


. James Read Edlin, b. 30 Aug., 


1886, at Morris, Conn.; d. at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., 5 June, 1919. 
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1911. Charles Alden Chase, b. 8 Jan., 
1887, at Haverhill; d. at Buenos 
Ayres, Argentina, S.A., 18 Aug., 
1918. 

. Paul Wilder, b. 28 March, 1888, at 
Gardner; d. at Gardner, 8 Feb., 
1919. 

. George Edward Day, b. 21 Sept., 
1864, at No. Dana; d. at Fort 
Meyer, Va., 31 Oct., 1919. 

. Robert Carrick Cowper, b. 21 
Feb., 1893, at Amesbury; d. at De- 
troit, Mich., 9 Sept., 1919. 

. Sheldon Robbins Smith, b. 21 
Dec., 1899, at Lee; d. at Boston, 28 
Sept., 1919. 


Scientific School. 

1851-53. Ebenezer Burgess Warren, d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 17 Jan., 
1917. 

1856-57. Charles Fish, d. at Brunswick, 
Me., 8 June, 1915. 

1858-59. Harry Hammond, d. at Red- 
cliffe, S.C., 7 Jan., 1916. 

1863-65. Joseph Story Curtis, d. at Jo- 
hannesburg, So. Africa, 6 July, 
1918. 

1868-70. Trumbull Cary, d. at Batavia, 
N.Y., 5 April, 1913. 

1898-01. Elbert Walker Shirk, b. 19 
Nov., 1879, at Peru, Ind.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 6 Sept., 1919. 

1899-00. Ralph Taylor, b. 3 Feb., 1882, 
at Boston; d. at Mattapan, 29 
Oct., 1917. 

1903-05. Walter Charles Cummings, b. 
28 Feb., 1881, at So. Lyndeboro, 
N.H.; d. at Lowell, 21 Feb., 
1919. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1906-07. William Dallam Armes, b. 3 
Aug., 1860, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. at Berkeley, Cal., 18 
Aug., 1918. 
1907-08. Noble Millard Cunningham, b. 
26 Nov., 1876, at Guernsey, 
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Cal.; d. at Red Bluff, Cal., 19 
May, 1918. 

1910-11. Ford Stillman Clarke, d. at 
Alfred, N.Y., 23 Aug., 1919. 


Graduate School of Applied Science. 
1910-11 (Special) Arthur John Malcom- 
son, d. at Detroit, Mich., 17 
July, 1919. 


Bussey Institution. 


1902-04. Julian Franklin Hayward, d. at 
Paonia, Col., 8 Nov., 1919. 


School of Landscape Architecture. 


1918-19. (Special.) Louis Ephrem Des- 
tremps, b. in 1875; d. at New 
Bedford, 10 Feb., 1919. 


Medical School. 


Jeremiah Goodwin Hall, d. at 
Wells, Me., 11 July, 1917. 
Frank Arthur Brackett, d. at 
Bristol, Conn., 3 April, 1914. 
Austin Reynolds, d. at Farm- 
ington, Me., 11 Feb., 1916. 
Barnard McQuillen, d. at Mon- 
treal, Can., 29 Aug., 1918. 
Charles Hiram Colgrove, d. at 
Willimantic, Conn., 29 May, 
1915. 

Charles Orrison Maine, d. at 
Stonington, Conn., 6 March, 

1916. 

Franklin Chase Clark, d. at 
Providence, R.I., 26 April, 

1915. 

76. Oscar Jerome Shepardson, d. at 
Springfield, 23 Nov., 1916. 

5. George Weitbrecht, d. at St. 
Paul, Minn., 6 Feb., 1919. 
George Gustave Lempe, d. at 
Albany, N.Y., 17 May, 1915. 
Clarence H Cranford, d. at 
Boston, 11 Oct., 1918. 


1859-60. 
1863-64. 
1863-64. 
1865-66. 


1866-68. 


1868-70. 


1869-70. 


1884-85. 


1918-19. 


Dental School. 


1881-82. John Henry Knowles, b. 7 Dec., 
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1900-01. 


1910-11. 


1914-16. 


1916-18. 


1846-47. 


1859-61. 


1863-64, 


1863-64. 


1866-67. 
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1863; d. at Providence, R.I., 2 
April, 1918. 

Charles Bernard Gassett, d. at 
Westboro, 6 May, 1916. 
Frederick Melville King, d. at 
Portland, Me., 18 Oct., 1918. 
Edward Wilson Baxter, d. at 
Meriden, Conn., 28 April, 1918. 
George Francis Killigrew, d. at 
Boston, 30 Oct., 1919. 


Law School. 

John Brown Brooke, d. at 
Washington, D.C., 22 Dec., 
1905. 

George Wetmore Colles, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 26 Jan., 1911. 
John Lane Buell, d. at Quin- 
nesec, Mich., 30 Jan., 1916. 
Edward Blake Hutchinson, d. 
at Indianapolis, Ind., 22 May, 
1917. 


. Edward Bartholomew McGet- 


rick, d. at Washington, D.C., 
3 Feb., 1917. 
Richard Townsley Worthing- 
ton, d. at Washington, D.C., 
16 Feb., 1918. 


. Francis Edward Burrows, b. 6 


1876-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


1888-90. 


1889-90. 


1895-97. 


Oct., 1842; d. at Scranton, Pa., 
25 May, 1917. 

Henry Talbott, d. at Washing- 
ton, D.C., 28 Feb., 1916. 

Carl Otto, b. 1 March, 1856, at 
Havana, IIl.; d. at St. Louis, 
Mo., 22 Sept., 1914. 

William Paine Sheffield, b. 1 
June, 1857, at Newport, R.I.; 
d. at Lake Vamgoo, R.I., 19 
Oct., 1919. 

Joseph Rawlins Voris, b. 138 
Sept., 1866, at Bedford, Ind.; d. 
at Bedford, Ind., 17 Jan., 1917. 
Charles Forrest Bemis, b. 14 
May, 1865, at Campbell, N.Y.; 
d. at Prescott, Ark., 4 March, 
1913. 

Philip Hamilton McMillan, b. 
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28 Dec., 1872, at Detroit, 
Mich.; d. at Grosse Point 
Farms, Wayne, Mich., 4 Oct., 
1919. 

Milton Robards Conley, b. 24 
Nov., 1873, at Columbia, Mo.; 
d. at Columbia, Mo., 28 Nov., 
1918. 

Stanley Donald Skene, b. 14 
Aug., 1884, at Ontario, Can.; 
killed in action in France, 10 
Oct., 1918. 

John Maxwell Widenham, d. at 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Texas, 18 Sept., 1918. 


1910-11. 


1913-16. 


Divinity School. 
Warren J Philips, b. 18 Jan., 
1888, at Stockport, Ia.; d. at 
Reading, 3 Jan., 1919. 


1916-18. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Committee on Military Science 
and Tactics in its report to the Board of 
Overseers makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

“1. That in addition to the artillery 
course already arranged, infantry and 
naval courses of instruction be given. 

“2. That a broad course in military 
history and policy by an experienced offi- 
cer of acknowledged preéminence be es- 
tablished. 

**3. That as soon as funds can be found 
available a drill hall and armory in con- 
nection with a gymnasium be constructed 
on Soldier’s Field. 

“4. That a special committee of the 
Board be appointed to confer with the 
special committee appointed by the Cor- 
poration and with such Harvard gradu- 
ates and bodies as may take the matter 
under consideration with respect to the 
prompt establishment of an adequate 
memorial to the Harvard men who have 
died in the war. 

“5. That the University further, by its 
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example and inspiration, the establish- 
ment of a system of universal service 
throughout the Nation.” 

The Committee to Visit the Botanic 
Garden in reporting to the Board of Over- 
seers recommends that the Botanic Gar- 
den be combined with the Bussey Institu- 
tion. The endowment of the Garden, 
which has been maintained in Cambridge 
since 1807, is not large enough to carry on 
the work successfully. Work of a similar 
nature is being done at the Bussey; unit- 
ing the two institutions would do away 
with duplication. The Garden is at its 
height in summer, when the University is 
closed; the Bussey is open all summer and 
is attended by. graduate students during 
that season. 

Professor Paul T. Cherington has re- 
signed as Professor of Marketing, in the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, and is now Secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

The University has established a chair 
of foreign trade, of which Professor 
George B. Roorbach, recently of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is the first occu- 
pant. 

Dr. Richard P. Strong, Professor of 
Tropical Medicine in the Medical School, 
is general medical director of the League 
of the Red Cross Societies, with headquar- 
ters in Geneva, Switzerland. 

During the police strike in Boston, Pro- 
fessor Edwin H. Hall, who was the first 
man to respond to the call for volunteers, 
was assigned to duty at Station 16, on 
Boylston Street. On September 9, the 
day of the strike, President Lowell issued 
the following statement: “In accordance 
with its traditions of public service the 
University desires in a time of crisis to 
help in any way that it can to maintain 
order and support the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. I therefore urge all students 
who can do so to prepare themselves for 
such service as the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth may call upon them to ren- 
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der.” At least 250 students responded 
and gave valuable service. 

Dr. Hugh Cabot has resigned as profes- 
sor of surgery at the Medical School in 
order to accept the post of chief surgeon 
at the University of Michigan. 

Wallace B. Donham, 99, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Out of fifteen candidates from Harvard 
College for the Rhodes Scholarship com- 
petition, Crane Brinton, 719, of Spring- 
field, was the winner. 

Dr. Henry A. Christian, Hersey Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Phy- 
sics, has become chairman of the Division 
of Medical Sciences of the National Re- 
search Council in Washington. 

Lawrence S. Mayo has resigned as As- 
sistant Dean of Harvard College. 

By the will of Hervey E. Wetzel, 11, 
the Fogg Museum has received half of his 
notable collection of the art of the near 
East and the Orient, and also $100,000 to 
be expended ‘“‘for a few important works 
of art.”” This is the most important single 
gift that the Fogg Museum has ever re- 
ceived. 

Two scholarships of $5000 each, to be 
awarded to undergraduates who prepared 
for Harvard at Lawrence Academy, Gro- 
ton, have been founded by the will of 
Samuel Abbott Green, ’51, in memory of 
his father, Joshua Green, who graduated 
in the class of 1818. 

Fifty-seven men received the degree of 
LL.B. at the end of the special summer 
session of the Law School. 

On October 5 the King and Queen of 
the Belgians and their eldest son, Prince 
Leopold, were guests of the University at 
a reception in the Faculty Room of Uni- 
versity Hall. In the presence of about one 
hundred professors and their wives Presi- 
dent Lowell conferred on King Albert the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
spoke as follows: 

“These members of the governing 
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boards, and of the faculties, of Harvard 
University have assembled to testify 
their respect for what Your Majesty and 
the Queen have done, and their sympathy 
for what your people have suffered; to ex- 
press their admiration for the proud re- 
fusal to permit the tyrant to march 
through the land, for the self-respect that 
preferred the calamity of a ruthless inva- 
sion to a loss of national honor and a 
breach of national faith, for the constancy 
that could not be cajoled by promises or 
subdued by threat of violence. When we 
saw these things we felt that Belgium’s 
King was every inch a King. 

“We desire to signify our high regard in 
the way a university may do, and in the 
name of this company I confer on Your 
Majesty, as the preserver of law, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, and invite you 
thereby to honorary membership in this 
society of scholars.” 

After the ceremonies in University 
Hall the King and Queen inspected the 
Widener Library and then walked to 
President Lowell's house for tea and an 
informal reception. 

On October 6, Cardinal Mercier, Arch- 
bishop of Malines, Primate of Belgium, 
visited the University and at special exer- 
cises held in Sanders Theatre received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Presi- 
dent Lowell spoke as follows: j 

“ We are met to do honor toa great hero 
of the great war, whose victories are not of 
a military but of a saintly order; by pro- 
fession an ecclesiastic, by temperament a 
scholar, by force of circumstances and of 
his own character a statesman. Early at- 
tracted by the scholastic philosophy he 
created when still young the Institute 
of Philosophy at Louvain, and possessing 
the strenuous industry of a scholar he 
took as his motto, ‘Labor as a good sol- 
dier of Christ.’ His philosophic system 
comprehended the thought of all ages and 
the discoveries of modern psychology; 
and his fame, with that of his school, had 
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spread into all lands, when he was called 
away from his cherished studies to be an 
archbishop and a cardinal. A dozen years 
later his country was overwhelmed by a 
war conducted with barbarity armed by 
all the resources of civilization. In that 
time of gloom his voice was to his: flock a 
consolation, his face was a benediction. 
Four and a half long years he sustained 
the courage of his people; while his pro- 
tests, which rang throughout the world, 
were for the oppressors a rebuke and a de- 
fiance which they did not venture to sup- 
press. 

“Therefore by virtue of authority dele- 
gated to me by the two governing boards, 
I now confer on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws: Desiré Joseph Cardinal Mercier, 
Archbishop of Malines, Primate of Bel- 
gium, a man who, in the desolation of his 
country, stood as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. And in the name of 
this society of scholars I declare that he is 
entitled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to his degree, and that his name is 
to be borne forever on the roll of honorary 
members.” 

Samuel Norwood Grant Bailey, the 
first holder of the Choate Memorial Fel- 
lowship, is a student in the Law School. 
He entered Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, October, 1913, and gradu- 
ated, B.A., LL.B., in December, 1916. 
From that time to May, 1919, he was en- 
gaged in War Service, after rejection by a 
medical board. He was called to the bar 
in November, 1917. 


JAMES ANDREW SHANNON. 


Lt.-Col. John K. Herr, U.S.A., fur- 
nishes the following information about 
Colonel Shannon, who was his close friend. 

James Andrew Shannon was born at 
Granite Falls, Minnesota, May 25, 1879. 
He entered the Academy at West Point 
in June, 1898, and throughout his course 
there was prominent in athletics. He was 
the best boxer of his weight, the winner of 
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the 440-yard run, and quarterback on 
the football team. 

He served in the Philippines from 1905 
to 1908, and again from 1911 to 1915. In 
1916 he went into Mexico in pursuit of 
Villa. 

Returning from the Mexican border in 
the spring of 1917, he was assigned to duty 
with the Harvard Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. Admirably suited by training, 
temperament, and character for the im- 
portant task of training young men for 
war, he soon inspired the members of his 
command with his own high conception of 
the standards that an officer should at- 
tain. He won their affectionate admira- 
tion; and when he was about to leave 
Harvard for more active service, the mem- 
bers of the R.O.T.C. marched in a body to 
his house to say good-by. 

Upon leaving Harvard, he was assigned 
to the 42d or Rainbow Division, as As- 
sistant Commander of trains and Military 
Police. He served with this division at 
Camp Mills and in France. A short time 
after arriving in France, he was detached 
and ordered to General Headquarters 
to organize the personnel bureau. His 
important work in this connection can 
scarcely be estimated. In this position 
where recommendations were made as to 
assignments, promotions, awards of deco- 
rations, it was essential to have a man of 
well-poised judgment and absolute fair- 
ness. Because he possessed these qualifi- 
cations to a superlative degree, he was 
chosen for the place, and so well did he 
administer this difficult and perplexing 
task that although essentially a fighting 
man and pining for a fighting command, 
it was deemed inadvisable to release him. 
At last he was given the command of the 
109th Infantry, and later he commanded 
the 112th Infantry. 

His service is thus described by his 
Brigade Commander, Brigadier General 
Dennis E. Nolan: “I am writing to you as 
the commanding officer, 55th Brigade, in 
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which he served for several days during 
the battle as commander of the 109th regi- 
ment and also as his commander in the 
action at Chatel-Chehery, in which he was 
mortally wounded, the 112th regiment 
having been attached to my brigade for 
that attack. As commander of the 109th 
regiment for several days during the bat- 
tle under my immediate command, he ren- 
dered very distinguished service, being an 
inspiration to the officers and men of that 
regiment. Similarly, while commanding 
the 112th regiment in the reconnaissance 
preceding the action and during the action 
when at the head of his regiment, he was 
mortally wounded, he displayed extra- 
ordinary heroism. I conversed with him 
shortly after he was wounded and gave 
him the information that his regiment 
had just completed taking its assigned 
objective, Hill 244, in a splendid attack. 
Though mortally wounded he had me tell 
him the details of the attack that had oc- 
curred after he was wounded, and he in- 
terrupted me frequently to say ‘That's 
fine,’ ‘That’s fine’ — speaking of the 
conduct of his officers and men which I 
was describing to him.” 

The citation for the award of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for extraordi- 
nary heroism in action near Chatel-Che- 
hery is as follows: 

“Lieutenant Colonel Shannon volun- 
tarily led an officers’ patrol to a depth of 
three kilometers within the enemy’s lines. 
As a result of his exceptional bravery and 
skill in leading this patrol in its contact 
with the enemy, vital information was ob- 
tained at a critical period of the battle, to 
which much of the success of the next few 
days was due.” 

Among the letters written by Harvard 
men in tribute to his memory the follow- 
ing passages are typical: 

“The death of Colonel Shannon wounds 
the very heart of Harvard, for he had 
made himself one of the great characters 
of our College.” 
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“Some one said a new colonel had 
joined the regiment that evening. Well, 
lead me to him, and who do you think I 
found. Colonel Jim Shannon. I asked if 
he knew me and he said, ‘Certainly,’ so 
we walked down the street together. He 
had the same indomitable smile and on 
the way stopped to fix his boot or some- 
thing, just as though nothing was the 
matter. As soon as he took hold, every- 
thing straightened out. What had been 
the nearest thing to a panic became a vic- 
tory in a manner seemingly most easy. It 
was four days after that he was killed, but 
in that time his whole regiment came to 
love him just as we all did at Harvard. I 
believe Colonel Shannon the finest man I 
ever knew and I believe all others who 
really knew him feel the same way.” 


VARIA. 


Professor Franz Keibel, of the Univer- 
sity of Koenigsberg, Germany, wrote to 
President Lowell recently, complaining 
that the French government had retained 
certain scientific books and instruments 
belonging to him in Strasbourg; he asked 
President Lowell to use his influence to 
secure the return of them. President Low- 
ell wrote in reply: 

“If you can prove to me, that you pro- 
tested against the burning of the library 
in Louvain, and that you endeavored to 
secure protection and such treatment as 
you now request for the professors of the 
universities in the Belgian and French 
territory occupied by the Germans, then I 
will exert any influence that I may possess 
to procure the return of your personal 
scientific property.” 


Harvard and its President as the Lon- 
don Morning Post sees them: 

“Harvard is the Oxford of the United 
States, but it will be a long time before 
the authorities of our eldest university 
learn how to raise funds in the American 
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style. Harvard is now asking her 36,000 
alumni for the modest sum of $11,000,000, 
without which, according to President 
Lowell, the university will be starved for 
want of an adequate income. There can 
be no doubt that Harvard will get the 
money she wants for giving her professors 
a living wage and a little over and above 
it perhaps, to ‘boost’ the presidential 
salary. The president of an American 
university is, among other things, a pub- 
licity agent in the grand style, and our 
own universities, which are always very 
hard up, would probably find the services 
of such an official well worth a salary such 
as any efficient ‘ad-smith’ can earn on 
the more opulent side of the Atlantic.” 


Football has had a good many oppo- 
nents in its time, but none more fierce 
than the Puritan Philip Stubbes, who in 
his “‘Anatomie of Abuses” (1583) de- 
nounces it as nothing less than ‘a bloodie 
and murthering practice.” ‘For,’ said 
he, “‘doth not every one lay in wait for 
his adversarie, seeking to overthrowe him 
and to picke him on his nose, though it be 
on the harde stones? In ditch or dale, in 
valley or hill, he careth not so long as he 
have him downe. And hereof groweth en- 
vie, malice, rancour, choler, hatred, dis- 
pleasure, enmitie, and what not else, and 
sometimes brawling, contention, quarrel- 
picking, murther, homicide, and great 
effusion of bloode, as experience teach- 
eth.” — London Morning Post. 


Bernard Fay, 1 Gr., a student from the 
Sorbonne, who holds the Victor Chapman 
Scholarship for French students, writes 
in the Crimson as follows: 

“We study more at the Sorbonne. But at 
the Sorbonne, you must remember, there 
are no other demands upon the student’s 
time outside of his academic work. Under- 
graduate activities such as you have here 
are absolutely unknown with us. There 
are no teams, no competitions for man- 
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agerships and papers. Prestige rests en- 
tirely on intellectual distinction. Do not 
think I criticize the custom you have of 
devoting so much time to your non- 
scholastic enterprises. While for us, in 
a university where education is the only 
aim, any distracting elements would be 
harmful; here at Harvard where social 
training is of great importance, they are 
beneficial. 

“* Another great difference is the relative 
importance of the undergraduate and the 
graduate students in the University. In 
France the members of the college have 
no more prestige than your school boy, 
but men in the graduate schools are 
greatly looked up to. Here at Cambridge 
the reverse is true: the undergraduates 
represent the University, while the grad- 
uate students are shut off from the life of 
the College. 

“To me it seems that the only criti- 
cism that can be made of Harvard is its 
emphasis upon type. While the ‘Harvard 
type’ is, I must confess, a most agreeable 
type, it can only exist at the expense of 
the individual. There is no such thing as 


Varia. 


[ December, 


the Sorbonne type. There are as many 
different types as there are persons in the 
University. Individualism is the dominant 
note in our University life. 

““T am tremendously enthusiastic about 
your teaching staff. Particularly do I ad- 
mire your literature and history depart- 
ments. The men in them are brilliant 
scholars and helpful teachers. It seems to 
me, however, that your professors — the 
big men of the University — have too 
little freedom. Certainly they are much 
less free to do research work and attain 
intellectual distinction for their Univer- 
sity. With us the professors have con- 
siderably fewer courses and lectures. This 
makes it possible for them to get in closer 
touch with their pupils and to make great 
advances in their particular branch of 
study.” 


New Englanders who have feared that 
Harvard was maintained for Mayflower 
descendants should note that its latest 
list of scholarship winners opens with 
Abelovitz, Abrams, Anigovsky and 
Awuku. — Boston Herald. 

















The Essential Factor 
in Modern Business 


Credit, the reputation of ability to meet obligations, is a fundamental 
of all business. 

A bank may be said to manufacture credit. It supplies the means 
and information necessary to the exchange of goods. 

Naturally, the resources and facilities of a bank determine its exten- 


sion of credit and the value of its credit ratings. Further, the reputa- 
tion of a bank insures in a measure the reputation of its customers. 


For eighty-three years, the National Shawmut Bank of Boston has 
been serving American business men in this capacity. Its credit stand- 
ards are known and appreciated, at home and abroad. Its extensive and 
important connections throughout the world enable it to offer assistance 
of direct, practical value in many different lines of business. 


The Credit Department of this bank is organized to supply every 
need of responsible credit and credit information. Correspondence is 
invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
Resources over $225,000,000 
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SUT TEATS SSP <TD TOONS 


The Almost Endless Variety 
of Articles of Daily Utility 
produced in 


STERLING SILVER 


together with their enduring 
qualities, make Sterling Silver 
the Ideal Gift. 


Since 1824 Reed & Barton 
Silverware has been recognized 
as the Standard of Excellence 
with quality as its keystone. 


REED & BARTON 
‘THEODORE B. STARR. Inc 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
FIrTHAVENUE at 47h St- 4 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK 
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